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SOME REFLECTIONS ON METHOD IN THE 
STUDY OF POLITICS 


Wituam H. Harsoip anp Dect G. HitcHNerR 
University of Washington 


O ASPECT of political science today is such a subject of dispute 
and a source of frustration as its methodology. Over the years new 
and controversial proposals for procedure in our study of political 

life have been regularly brought forward. Yet the problem of method seems 
to have been advanced but little; more than enlightenment, one must con- 
fess, the controversy has produced confusion. The result, still worse, is that 
the embarrassing question is increasingly being raised whether, for many 
years, political science has made any notable contribution either to our basic 
knowledge of social affairs or to the realization of the “good life,” or even if 
it constitutes an independent scientific discipline.* 

Yet we cannot abandon the problem of methodology because it remains 
unsolved, or ignore it out of sheer frustration. We should not deceive our- 
selves, either, that we can escape any of our difficulty through taking indi- 
vidual refuge in one small corner of the field, one means of approach, or 
one special perspective, no matter how intensively we may succeed in 
cultivating it. Any solution wi!l be effective only to the extent that it 
clarifies and is rooted firmly in the vital core of political activity.2 Only thus 
can we acquire perspective in our attention to more specific political phe- 
nomena, which otherwise are selected and defined far too casually. 

We feel, likewise, that methodology must become once again a common 
concern rather than that of a relatively small number of specialists. Exces- 
sive specialization has had two unfortunate consequences. In the first place, 
we have moved on an uneven front, so that at any one time excessive at- 
tention has been given to the development of this or that aspect of the sub- 
ject, depending upon the special interests and qualifications of particular 
scholars. Methodological studies have as a result lost the breadth of view 
necessary for any lasting and useful achievement. And, secondly, the 
product of this specialization has rapidly developed into analysis of such 
refinement that it is comprehensible only to other specialists of equal com- 
petence and similar training. Under these circumstances the often valuable 
work of those mainly concerned with methodology remains largely in the 





* For example, Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), 
p. 40, doubts that political science has a “distinctive analytical scheme,” and finds it 
rather an “application of the general theory of social institutions.” He gives it only a 
pragmatic, not a theoretical, justification. 

* A discussion of what is involved in identifying this “vital core” is in Hitchner and Harbold, 
“Politics in Perspective,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XLII (May, 1956), 
298. See also Avery Leiserson, “The Place of Parties in the ' Study of Politics,” American 
Political Science Review, LI (December, 1957), 943. 
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realm of closet speculation, lacking adequate contact with the generality of 
the profession and achieving insufficient impact upon it to provide effective 
guidance either in teaching or research. This result we feel to be disastrous, 
both to methodological theory and to the work of the profession. The elabo- 
ration and productive use of effective methods of study, to avoid the dual 
evils of esoteric fragmentation and irrelevance, must be the task of all prac- 
ticing political scientists. 

It is for this reason that the following reflections are offered for consider- 
ation, with the hope that further fruitful discussion will result. While we 
make no claim to profundity in what we have to say, we do feel that this 
shortcoming, if it be one, may be compensated by the balance in approach 
and presentation we have tried to achieve. As Justice Holmes some years 
ago remarked, we need today more education in the obvious. 


SCIENCE AND Po.itics 


Much of the literature on methodology has, in recent years, tended to 
emphasize the science in our discipline, for we are inclined, these days, to 
be very much impressed by that term and all that it represents. There is 
reason for this attitude, of course. It is obvious that we owe much to the 
accomplishments of those who have conducted the scientific investigations 
of natural phenomena. We have attained, as a result of their perseverance 
and intelligence, a degree of control over nature undreamed of a few gener- 
ations ago. The great successes of the natural sciences have led many to 
believe that an extension of their methods into the area of human relations, 
wherein center such a major proportion of the world’s troubles, should be 
accompanied by equally beneficial results. The strength of this tendency 
makes it impossible for us to ignore it, while its generally recognized un- 
productiveness makes it necessary for us to question it. It is most important, 
therefore, for us to know just how “scientific” we can be about politics. 

To clarify this question, first of all, we must examine our «se of the 
term “science.” Etymologically it simply means knowledge, as opposed 
to opinion, but in its most general significance we identify science as a 
method yielding verifiable knowledge, based upon observation and sys 
tematically arrayed.’ In other words, science rests upon the assumption that 
an observable reality exists; that this reality consists of an organized pattern 
of relationships, and not merely of isolated and unrelated events or things; 
and, that judgments made as to these relationships can be continuously 
tested to determine their validity. To what extent, then, do these condi- 
tions apply to politics? 





* For an excellent and complete discussion of the nature of science see Morris R. Cohen, 
“Scientific Method,” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, X, 389-95; as well as 
his Reason and Nature (rev. ed.; Glencoe: Free Press, 1953). 
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There is certainly no doubt that organizations of human beings exist, 
and that a fundamental characteristic of all of them, although not ex- 
tremely obvious in the simplest, is the distinction between rulers and ruled, 
together with complex patterns of interactions between these two groups. 
These may well constitute relational structures a science of politics can 
investigate, and about them, over the ages, students have acquired a good 
deal of information. To a certain extent it is even systematic and verifiable 
— in the sense in which a physicist, let us say, would use the term. But 
the degree to which it is not is also considerable. We have discovered as yet 
very little about the fundamental “laws” which “control” human social 
action, and which, set forth methodically, could develop a true “social 
science,” of which political science would be a part. Is it possible, however, 
that by greater efforts we can come closer to that kind of “social science” in 
the future? Indeed, what would be its value if we could? To some these 
questions may still, despite the disillusioning experiences of the last genera- 
tion, smack a bit of heresy, but we cannot avoid the problem. 

To be sure, these questions have been asked before and, we think, rea- 
sonably well examined and answered. But there seem to be many who con- 
tinue to disregard the answers simply because they dislike them, or because 
they have failed fully to grasp their significance. Perhaps it will not be out 
of place, therefore, if we undertake to review here some of the difficulties 
political scientists are not likely to overcome — some of the obstacles to a 
“pure science of politics.” 

Aristotle long ago warned us not to expect greater precision in any 
science than its subject matter would admit.* We shall be well advised to 
take his wisdom to heart, and reflect upon the nature of that which political 
science studies. Whatever be the exact demarcation decided upon, it is 
clearly concerned with human relationships, interactions between people 
within a certain (undoubtedly variable) frame of reference we call govern- 
ment or the political process. It seems undeniable that this human situ- 
ation is enormously more complex, and contains elements of far more 
fundamental contingency than those investigated by the physical scientists 
generally, whose criteria have been accepted by those who demand more 
precision in political science. To be sure, this circumstance does not make 
an exact social science impossible, but it makes it practically unlikely. It 
may no doubt be said that even physics has come to accept probability 
rather than certainty as its measure in recent years, but the modest level of 
probability which social science can attain in its description of significant 
events is likely to be of limited utility in itself.* 





* Nichomachean Ethics, Book I (1094b). 


* We are, of course, using the term “significant” in its usual sense, as that which is meaning- 
ful in human affairs, rather than in the narrower sense of statistics, where it indicates 
simply a high correlation. 
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It must also be recognized that limitations are imposed on the formula- 
tion of valid conclusions because the political scientist’s data are often frag- 
mentary and never complete. Whether he has much or little, he is always 
aware that there are aspects of the given situation with which he deals that 
may not, and, indeed, cannot be revealed to him. It is quite possible, for in- 
stance, to make a detailed and illuminating study of the whole process 
whereby an idea about public policy comes to be enacted into law, for if 
we wish to understand that law, we must also understand how it came to 
be. But when such a study has been completed, and by the most exacting 
means, the student knows that his analysis has gaps and loose ends. He 
cannot have accounted for all of the hundreds and thousands of persons 
who have exerted some influence on the legislative process; he cannot know 
of all the decisions made in closed committee sessions or private confer- 
ences, in and out of government, which leave no records; he cannot explain 
precisely how the political climate in the United States, or even in Wash- 
ington, D.C., affected the legislators at this particular time; and he cannot 
peer into the mind of even one of the men concerned with the legislation to 
fathom his deepest, perhaps even unconscious motives. From the com- 
plexity and incompleteness of his evidence, the political scientist knows 
there is always a possibility that the key factor in a situation is not being 
taken into account at all. 

But there is yet more which interferes with the development of political 
science. It is virtually impossible, for example, to establish anything re- 
sembling satisfactory experimental conditions.® Social scientists are seldom 
permitted to manipulate events for their own purposes; and in the absence 
of such opportunities, the chance to learn directly what causes have pro- 
duced what consequences, and to verify conclusions concerning them, is 
greatly reduced. It is sometimes suggested that in the multiplicity of political 
units which exist the political scientist has a field in which to see the results 
of experimentation. Social scientists may well derive some valuable infor- 
mation from this rather vicarious kind of experimentation, but it has hardly 
occurred under conditions of control so that definitive conclusions result. 
Being thus unable to isolate various factors in any given situation, at least 
without the danger of serious distortion, a political scientist on occasion is 
in somewhat tite same position as a chemist who makes a variety of experi- 
ments without washing his test tubes — he may get all sorts of interesting 
results and reactions, but will be rather uncertain what elements produced 
them. 

Of equal importance with experimentation in the natural sciences — 
and thus in any other science which would emulate them — is the sub- 





* A good discussion of this and related points will be found in Donald L. Kemmerer, “Are 
the Social Scientists Backward?” American Association of University Professors Bulle- 
tin, XXXIV (Autumn, 1948), 477-92. 
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jection of data to quantitative distinctions. The ability to count and meas- 
ure, to express meanings with mathematical precision, is an essential con- 
comitant of any exact science. The opportunity to use this kind of pro 
cedure is not entirely denied to the social scientists, of course. The econo- 
mist, especially, derives great advantage from the situation of his discipline 
which permits him, theoretically, to reduce a number of variables to eco 
nomic values, and then to compare them in quantitative terms.’ The poli- 
tical scientist does not lack for things to count, and has ofen counted them 
diligently, but the occasions when counting and measuring political phe- 
nomena of any kind give us significant information are relatively few. Just 
what one has in a sum of laws enacted, votes cast, or opinions expressed is 
highly uncertain. It is at least obvious that the totals mean little in them- 
selves. Only the coritext gives even a vote its meaning in political life, and 
opinions are not particularly significant in isolation from the intensity with 
which they are held, the information and reflection behind them, or the 
influence of those who hold them. So far, at least, attempts to quantify these 
complex relationships have not been markedly successful.* 

More important, however, among the difficulties with which the social 
scientist is confronted, particularly in political affairs, is that he and his 
judgments are a part of the situation which he is trying to understand. A 
physicist may become very much attached to his particular theories regard- 
ing guided missiles, but he is not, after all, one of them. The social scientist 
cannot escape being a human being. He is not a man from Mars. He can- 
not achieve a completely detached and objective point of view. With the 
best of intentions, he is still a product of his own heredity and environment, 
of his own temperament and emotions, and of his own values, preferences, 





* The economists have been able to do this only by excluding value in use from their calcu- 
lations, and concentrating on exchange value. The difficulties involved in such a pro- 
cedure are indicated by the perennial controversy over the definition of these terms. 

* Robert A. Dahl has made a valiant attempt to deal quantitatively with intensities of prefer- 
ence in A Preface to Democratic Theery (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
chap. 4, but in the end it is evident that since only behavior can be measured one must 
assume a direct correlation between the intensity of a preference and behavior observed, 
which is probably only conditionally valid. Another type of quantification in political 
analysis is presented by Fred Cort in “Predicting Supreme Court Decisions Mathe- 
matically,” American Political Science Review, LI (March, 1957), 1. Despite his sophis- 
ticated analysis and careful reservations Cort gives us only a rather complex content 
analysis, which at best would not enable us to predict decisions but only the symbols 
likely to be found in opinions. Whether there is any relationship between the symbols 
and the “facts” of the cases is another matter. The judgment of George A. Miller, in 
Rag gee of Mathematics in Social Psychological Research,” Items, XI (December, 
1957), 43, seems undeniable: “In so many of these theoretical attempts [to deal with 
social organization in mathematical terms] it is assumed either that no measure is 
needed, or that some measure could be defined, or that some statistic might be used 
as a measure of something else. Until these assumptions can be supported by some- 
thing more substantial than credulity, we shall not get very far. Snclidts Epuinade det 
mathematical models of social systems are far ahead of our ability to characterize those 
systems in quantitative terms.” See also Hans Morgenthau, “The State of Political 
Science,” Review of Politics, XVII (October, 1955), 442-43. 
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and convictions. These exercise some influence over him, the more so the 
less conscious of them he is.* 

A political scientist, because of his training and experience as an ob- 
server of, rather than a participant in, the political arena, may weil be more 
objective in his attitudes toward political phenomena than active politicians 
and their partisans, particularly if he conscientiously announces and allows 
for his biases, but he never entirely gets free of them and his objectivity is 
only relative. His conclusions may appear scientific only to those who share 
his assumptions — his prejudices, if you will. Perhaps what Hume said 
about reason — and it was about the reason involved in science that he was 
writing as well as that of theology or metaphysics — that it neither was nor 
could be other than the slave of the passions is applicable here. It is at !east 
questionable what might be the relevance of scientific investigations from 
which even the slightest trace of prejudice and interest had been removed."® 

There is also an obverse to this coin. The social scientist, both in carry- 
ing on his “experiments,” and announcing his conclusions, is likely to 
modify considerably the behavior of his subject matter. It is not unknown 
of late even in physics that the event being observed is sometimes affected 
by the bare fact of observation, so that the data acquired can hardly be said 
to represent the “pure” event. This clearly establishes definite limits to 
experimentation, and gives to this essential aspect of the scientific method a 
special character. Since no one would hold that human beings are not at 
least as sensitive as electrons, responding to even the most subtle observa- 
tion in ways not always predictable, we must conclude that scientific in- 
vestigation has at least the potentialities of a creative act."' The implication 
of this for social science seems enortaous, mitigated in its moral context only 
by the usual unpredictability of the effect. The “law of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy,” for example, as one aspect of this problem, runs headlong into 
the “law of the self-denying prophecy”; and which will apply in any given 
case remains a mystery which advertising-copy writers, no less than political 





* Historians in particular seem to have become conscious of the limits of objectivity. In his 
recent Prelude to World War Il (Garden City: Doubleday, 1954), p. 9, Gaetano Sal- 
vemini bluntly insists that “Impartiality is either a delusion of the simple-minded, a 
banner of the opportunist, or the boast of the dishonest.” The position of the late Carl 
Becker, who called upon every man to be his own historian, is well known. 


” See the excellent discussion of objectivity in Erich Fromm, Man For Himself (New York: 
Rinehart, 1947), Pp. 88-90 and 104-5. “Objectivity requires not only seeing the object 
as it is, but also seeing oneself as one is, i.e., being aware of the particular constellation 
in which one finds oneself as an observer related to the object of observation.” 

" For this reason objectivity, as Fromm envisages it, is an absolute responsibility of the politi- 
cal scientist. If the sort of objectivity conventionally demanded is an impossibility, little 
service to the profession is given by those who abandon political science for the task of 
the political “missionary.” It could only be cruel to name names; evidence of this is so 
— at hand, tor example, in writing and teaching on such subjects as civil rights, 

American foreign policy, German politics, the United Nations, the British parlia- 
mentary system, etc. 
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leaders, would dearly like to resolve.” But in any case, happen what may, 
the conclusion of the social scientist is likely to remain untested, and its 
validity as a scientific formulation uncertain. 


Tue Unresocvep Tast. oF Poriticat INouiRY 


The foregoing points are scarcely novel ones, as we have said, and ad- 
justed to those limitations indicated, political science still has at least 
potentialities for usefulness. But there is a further obstacle in its path which 
we consider to be of greater significance than any of these commonly men- 
tioned, and which provides one of the major reasons why the social sciences 
have thus far been unable to equal the physical sciences in distinctive and 
obvious contributions to knowledge. It is, simply, that social scientists have 
never been able to decide precisely what they are trying to do. And to be 
entirely honest, indeed, we must admit that political scientists are the least 
successful of all in agreeing upon the object of their work. If this observa- 
tion seems extreme at first glance, the literature of the past century or two, 
abounding with confusion on this point, will support it. And while we 
today seem more conscious of the problem than our predecessors, we have 
not succeeded in clarifying it, to say nothing of solving it.** 

Yet the question is possibly the most important one with which we, as 
social scientists, have to deal; failure to treat it adequately, or even to con- 
sider it at all, therefore, has increasingly vitiated much of the work we have 
done. Instead of addressing che problem directly, we have apparently pre- 
ferred to adopt a variety of pragmatic, ad hoc attitudes in defining our objec- 
tives of study. The inevitable result is that professional research as a whole 
has been unsystematic and unco-ordinated, and the significance of our studies 
has suffered. This is not to imply, of course, that answers to the question 
have not been suggested at all; we are more concerned that so rarely has the 
matter been recognized as constituting a difficult and central problem. And 
although we occasionally do find social scientists clearly committing them- 
selves to an intentional choice of objective, more likely their response is, at 
best, only implicit in their political theory or research project, and hardly 
ever does it appear to have been thought through in al! its implications. But 
however encountered, three fundamental yet quite divergent traditional 
attitudes toward the task of political and social inquiry may be identified. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously followed, these points of view under- 
lie contemporary methodological thinking, so that it may be helpful to indi- 





* These “laws” are well discussed by David Easton in The Political System (New York: 
Knopf, 1953), pp. 24-31, but he does not seem fully to understand their import for 
social science, considering them only as difficulties to be overcome. 


* It would take a separate study to document this assertion adequately, but Professor Easton, 


in the work cited above, although he does not address himself to the point, presents 
much data to substantiate our position. 
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cate them and to develop their implications for the role of the social 
scientist in society. 

First of all, that which has frequently proved most attractive to the 
“advanced” scientific mind assumes that social scientists attempt simply to 
describe social reality. Through observation and experiment they endeavor 
to discover the laws, i.e., the constant and invariable patterns of behavior, 
which are inherent in social life. Success in this undertaking would be 
attended by consequences of the highest importance for man and society: 
the elimination of “unreal” teleological and idealistic elements as controlling 
forces in human thought. It is assumed that man has heretofore lived under 
the domination of myths rooted in his ignorance, of beliefs unrelated to 
genuine needs and possibilities, which generally have served to support and 
conceal arbitrary and irrational power. If social scientists could discover the 
supposed basic social laws, however, man would then be enabled to live in 
freedom, happiness, and harmony, because he would be living under true 
law, commanding him to do that, and only that, which it is “necessary” that 
he do.** 

Now, the metaphysical and ethical inadequacies of such an approach 
aside, it should be evident that such scientism 4 outrance contains a serious 
and inherent difficulty, if not an outright contradiction. It seems impossible 
to assume the existence of laws in this sense, expressing the totality of social 
reality, without at the same time admitting that in human affairs whatever 
happens is inevitable, and consequently that men are no more capable of 
altering the course of events in social life through knowledge of its laws than 
of stopping the revolution of the earth because they know why it revolves. 
Under these conditions it is hard to see how such knowledve, if attainable, 
could serve more than the satisfaction of idle curiosity, for the position of the 
social scientist here would be no different from that, say, of the astronomer 
predicting an inevitable solar eclipse. Of course, the predictions of the 
astronomer are useful to us; being outside the system of his observations and 
conclusions to a sufficient extent we are able, in one way or another, to adapt 
our behavior and expectations to them. But of what value to a star the pre- 
dictions of the astronomer, even if they could be communicated? We do not 


* Essentially this is the approach of the positivist school, which finds its roots in parts of the 
teachings of Aristotle, Bodin, and Montesquieu, and reached its apogee in the nine- 
teenth century conceptions of Hege!, Comte, Spencer, and Marx. Of course, each had 
his own particular perspective within the positivistic framework, and each, wittingly or 
not, tempered his system with elements extraneous to this methodology. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that Montesquieu, Comte, and sometimes Spencer, are often referred 
to as the founders of modern sociology, for sociologists seem more susceptible to the 
positivistic approach than political scientists. This may be traced from Lester Ward, 
Dynamic Sociology (New York: Appleton, 1897), first published in 1883, through 
Thorstein Veblen, to the contemporary writings of George A. Lundberg. To the latter, 
sociology is a “natural science.” The critical study by F. A. von Hayek, The Counter- 
revolution of Science (Glencoe: Free Press, 1952), is valuable in regard to this per- 
spective, despite its exaggerations. 
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wish to suggest that many political scientists would explicitly accept this 
perspective, for they are conscious that knowledge so abstract as to be quite 
irrelevant to human needs is hardly desirable; but we fear that many, having 
failed clearly to identify the premise hidden in it, have pursued this approach 
without reconciling their objectives to its inherent limitations. 

Alternatively, the social scientist may conceive it his responsibility to 
examine a social system, to isolate its principal elements, and to develop their 
implications. From these he formulates an ideal system, or model, which 
expresses those elements and their implications in a systematic form. He is 
then in a position to advocate that the forms of behavior and relationships 
indicated in the model are the standards of “rational” conduct against which 
existing or proposed practices may be criticized.** There is much merit in 
this method, for it recognizes the necessity both of an integrated view of the 
whole process being studied, and of a standard of comparison and evaluation 
for effective scientific work. But difficulty usually arises because those who 
adhere to this approach often seem unable to avoid considering their models 
as a “natural” system, which would obtain if incomprehending men did not 
improperly interfere and prevent it.** They frequently fail to recognize the 
tenuous and somewhat artificial nature of their construction in the model, 
influenced as it must be by the limitations of individual vision, if not bias, 
and by its inability to comprehend the whole of a complex and varied life. 
And, failing here, they are then equally oblivious of how doubtfully sig- 
nificant (or at least limited) their conclusions may be. It is generally recog- 
nized that to discover the general elements in an existing system and to 
develop their implications fully 1s scarcely a matter of bringing the obvious 
to light; what is not so often seen is that the result of this process is a hypo- 
thetical construction the value of which remains to be proved. 

As a third possibility, the social scientist may adopt the more modest task 
of attempting to establish particular casual relationships—-in short, dis- 





* This is an approach which the economists have particularly developed. An interesting, 
critical discussion is that of H. Van B. Cleveland, “Economics as Theory and Ideology,” 
World Politics, VI (April, 1954), 289-305, esp. pp. 291ff. But attempts have also been 
made to use it in political science. In a way, the theories of Spencer could be assigned 
here. More limited uses of the same approach are manifest in Arthur E. Bentley, The 
Process of Government (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908), and George E. G. 
Catlin, The Science and Method of Politics (New York: Knopf, 1927), which have in- 
spired much of the recent work in the field. It is also this approach, with the philo- 
sophical implications fully evident, however, which pervades Eric Voegelin’s Introduc- 
tion to the New Science of Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952). See 
the excellent critique of Voegelin in Lee C. McDonald, “Voegelin and the Positivists: 
~ — Science of Politics,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, I (November, 1957), 

* “There is always a strong temptation to mistake the theory — especially a successful theory 
— for the actuality and to define the limits of a natural phenomenon in terms of the 
limits of our understanding of it.” Miller, op. cit., p. 42. Professor Miller does not say 
— he means by a “successful theory” but he may well be referring to its mathemati- 
cal integrity. 
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covering what happens under what conditions.'’? Assuming that he can con- 
trol these conditions to some extent, he may then have as purpose the «is- 
covery of the means which would serve to achieve some specific, desized 
result. Or, from a slightly different perspective, he would also be able to 
foresee the full consequences of various courses of action, and thus enable 
a society not only the more effectively to achieve its objectives, but also to 
escape avoidable, long-run disadvantages.’* Guided thus in his work, the 
social scientist can perform a very useful service, and has already done much 
of value along this line. 

It is this last position, modified frequently by recognition of the theoretic 
importance of the “model building” technique, which has been increasingly 
accepted by social scientists in recent years.*® It would be difficult to say, 
however, that its full implications have been adequately explored. Setting 
aside for examination in the last section of this discussion its relation to 
method, acceptance of this position still does not define the purpose of our 
study with sufficient precision. This is particularly true in the case of political 
science, which can hardly take as “given” the social objectives to be realized, 
since politics is, almost by definition, the process through which goals are 
determined for a community, as well as the discovery of the best means of 
realizing them. Indeed, any separation of ends and means in human affairs is 
bound to be artificial, and may likely be disastrous. The science of politics, 
then, must be a science of ends as well as of means, if it is to be worthy of the 
name “science,” and not become simply a technology. While studying the 
ways in which social objectives are chosen and implemented in organized 
activity, it cannot ignore the qualities of the ends themselves, at the very 
least their effect upon the social structure and the political process itself. 





™ While this approach does not generally lend itself to high-level theorizing, it has informed 
the bulk of political research in recent decades. Particularly does this apply to studies 
of popular participation in politics, as in the work of Gosnell and Merriam in the 
United States, and of André Siegfried and Francois Goguel in France, and in studies 
of the imya-:t of economic and other conditions on policy and institutional choices, 
1s in much of the work of Beard and Lasswell. See also Avery Leiserson, “Problems of 
Methodology in Political Research,” Political Science Qucreerty, LXVIII (December, 
1953), 558-84, for a good discussion of the assumed possibilities of this approach. 

* This particular Perspective has been emphasized by Max Weber, who saw it a principal 
responsibility of the scientist to infuse rational judgment into the predominantly emo- 
tional (daemonic) choices of laymen by pointing out the consequences of those choices. 
A comprehensible discussion of Weber from this point of view may be found in Voege- 
lin, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 

*” The combination of the two approaches is manifested in diverse forms in such works as 

J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (rev. ed.; Boston: Ginn, 
1950), Charles Merriam, Political Power (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934), and System- 
atic Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), and H. D. Lasswell and 
A. Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). The singu- 
lar importance of combining theoretical construction with the search for particular 
causal relationships is well discussed in David Easton’s methodological treatise cited 
above. And, as Easton observes, the great political thinkers of the past have often fol- 
lowed this approach. 
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What, if anything, is the stable element or core of political life, is perhaps the 
most crucial question in political science. From diverse answers flow radi- 
cally diverse systems of political analysis. 

Advocates of “science” in politics have never met this problem. The cry 
“knowledge for knowledge’s sake” has never had much of a following among 
us; it has usually been assumed that scientific knowledge about politics 
would be useful, but the way in which it would be useful and the purpose 
for which it is sought have remained vague. No one seems to know whether 
the scientist is to use it to rule — benevolently of course — as a modern sub- 
stitute for Plato’s omniscient “philosopher-king”; whether it is to be placed 
at the disposal of existing governments, officials, or political regimes, to 
strengthen their power in the community; whether private groups (vested 
interests or those seeking to become vested interests) will be able to use it 
the better to make their own special needs prevail in public policy; or 
whether, somehow, it is going to solve the age-old problem of enabling the 
community as a whole to define its values more clearly and achieve them 
more effectively.” 

The problem of the nature and utility of knowledge seems to exist in a 
particularly critical form in the modern world, probably as a result of our 
acceptance of individualistic and democratic political philosophies, with 
their overtones of epistemological subjectivism, and a dynamic metaphysic 
which assumes progress, or at least change, as a constant. We are not gen- 
erally inclined, thus, to believe that our objectives are static, unchanging in 
nature, and handed down to us from either the supernatural or the past. 
Nor are we generally inclined to believe that our objectives in the last 
analysis are, or ought to be, determined for us by any particular group of 
people with alleged “special qualifications.” Since end and means in political 
life are interdependent and only with difficulty distinguishable, the contin- 
gent character of political institutions and procedures should Be evident. 
They will be variable both in existence and appropriateness. Consequently 
political science, necessarily reflecting such a situation, can have nothing like 
the universality of physics or biology. 

It is for this reason that people have tended generally to greet the asser- 
tions of political scientists (indeed, of all social scientists) with somewhat 
mixed emotions. While sometimes impressed by erudition, the “man in the 
street” has preferred to believe that political problems can be solved entirely 
by politicians, political parties, election campaigns with slogans of general 
appeal, or even by some well-intentioned popular figure, “untarnished” by 
and inexperienced in politics and government. He is likely to wave aside all 
the careful considerations of the social scientist as mere “theories” to be 





” The problem has been well stated by Thomas I. Cook, “The Prospects of Political Science,” 
Journal of Politics, XVII (May, 1955), 270. 
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approached, if at all, with misgivings and suspicion. Yet, if we are correct in 
what we have said above, the common citizen is quite possibly right in this 
attitude. In the present state of development of the social sciences it is not 
at all certain that what they have to tell him about the effects of public bor- 
rowing, or the United Nations’ ability to promote international co-operation, 
or the state of the nation’s politics, is strictly comparable to the “scientific” 
truth about the state of his health, the safety of the airplane he flies in, or 
even the probable weather for tomorrow. 

If we admit the undesirability of the inconclusiveness and ineffectiveness 
of most contemporary political science, there seems to be only one way of 
escape: to resolve the conflict of purposes currently inherent in our work. 
Political science in particular, we must insist, cannot be an isolated pro- 
fessional preserve, nor can the political scientist view his activity as analogous 
to that of the chemist in a laboratory. There must exist between him and the 
political society he is studying, if his work is to be fruitful, a rapport of a 
special nature which will largely determine the character of his work. While 
he may be a leader, and to that extent differentiated from his fellow citizens, 
he must be so because he reflects more perfectly than the average the prob- 
lems and the ideals of the community. He will then be capable of being a 
spokesman for it, clarifying its problems and proposing solutions that will 
make sense to its members. 

It is on the shoals of irrelevance and unacceptability that the suggestions 
of political scientists have frequently been wrecked in the past. Until we 
recognize that the value, and perhaps even to a large extent the truth, of any 
knowledge about politics is directly related to the conviction it can carry in 
the forum of public opinion such proposals will continue to suffer frequent 
disasters.** And thus the ultimate task of political scientists is not “objective” 
description, or even highly refined analysis, and certainly not the develop- 
ment of 4n esoteric jargon, but education; all else must be seen as instru- 
mental to this end.”? 


"The difference between scientifically established fact and politically admissible fact is 
indeed subtle, but must be understood. As Bernard Shaw once said, democracy is the 
form of government which permits people to be ruled as badly as they want. When 
many cities voted to reject fluoridation of their drinking water, advocates of “scientific” 
government as well as doctors and dentists were dismayed. But both their original 
optimism, which led them to do no more than to pronounce what they regarded as the 
truth of its value, and their eventual disappointment, offered clear evidence of their 
political naiveté. 

2 We should not be misunderstood here as advocating that political science is only “train- 
ing for citizenship,” at least if that is understood in a narrow s“nse as “practical” activi- 
ties in politics, or indoctrination in “democratic virtues.” Citizenship is indeed, as the 
Committee for the Advancement of Teaching of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation pointed out, “more than getting religion overnight.” (Goals for Political Science, 
[New York: Sloan, 1951], p. 43.) We feel, however, that the discussion of the Com- 
mittee, while apparently better than much practice, does not go far enough. One might 
say that the good citizen, like Justice Holmes’ civilized man, has learned to doubt his 
first principles. In other words, the education which we advocate here should be con- 
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MeEtuHops oF PourricaL INQUIRY 


Before the political scientist can educate government officials, voters, or 
the general public, however, he must educate himself, and this must be a 
continuing activity. Research in politics remains thus a primary necessity, 
and if we cannot fruitfully copy the physical scientists in this process, we are 
then confronted with the need to develop appropriate methods to be used by 
political scientists in their investigations. The subject is, of course, coraplex 
and controversial, and what we have to say here can constitute only what 
seems to us to be the most promising attack upon it, and only the barest of 
introductions to even that. But, as we have said above, it may serve as a 
springboard, through discussion and criticism, to more thoroughly developed 
formulations, and if so will have served its purpose. 

One thing does seem to be clear. There is no single method which is, in 
itself, scientific or good, or capable of giving us a complete understanding 
of the universe. To judge at least from our present knowledge of it, the 
universe is too complicated for that to be true. And so we must limit our 
inquiries to parts of it, to single phenomena, or to determined classes of 
them, and adapt our methods to the requirements of the investigation. This 
means that how we work will be determined both by the characteristics of 
the phenomena being studied, and by the objectives of the study, or what 
we hope to accomplish. 

That which we are trying to understand is political activity, and political 
activity is human activity. As such, it is peculiarly marked by three char- 
acteristics: it is goal oriented, i.e., it seeks to realize some objective and does 
not simply happen; it is historical, which is to say that while the present 
is never identical with the past, it has grown out of it and is founded upon 
it; and, it is necessarily social behavior, and generally takes place within a 
complex institutional framework. Consequently we shall not understand 
politics unless we consider it from the perspective of each of these three 
characteristics.** To do this, however — to see a political event as a relation- 
ship taking place within an institutional structure, possessing an historical 
background, and tending tow rd the realization of some objective — we can- 
not limit ourselves to but o: - way of looking at things; we cannot adopt a 
“monistic” methodology. That this is true becomes still more evident when 
we recall that the objectives of our study, which also determine the methods 


strued as the highest possible development of the critical faculties and their applica- 
tion to the “how” and “why” of all aspects of the political order. It is education which 
would make all capable of intelligent evaluation and of effective and constructive citi- 
zenship — which would, ideally, make political scientists of all. Needless to say, in this 
we assume democracy, although the same basic idea cou!d be applied in any form of 
government, to all those who are participating or going to participate in political affairs, 
and taking into account the degree to which they are able to do so. 
* Compare T. I. Cook, op. cit., p. 273. 
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we must use, are seldom if ever simply “given,” but must be set and clarified 
by the investigator. 

Any adequate methodology for political science, thus, must be “plural- 
istic.” This does not mean that we must investigate and explain different 
aspects of political life in terms of diverse, and perhaps unrelated, frames of 
reference (such as economic, social, geographic, biological, etc.), but rather 
that for a full understanding of politics we must employ simultaneously 
several different techniques of study and thought, harnessing them for a 
common task. Such an approach is complex, to be sure, but it only mirrors 
the complexity of our subject, and it is difficult to see how it could be 
avoided. 

What are these different approaches or methods which we must 
combine? Doubtless with some oversimplification in expression, it may be 
said that in political science, as it is practiced, there are three: philosophical 
speculation and analysis, historical inquiry, and empirical research.** Let us 
examine these in turn in an effort to bring out what each has to contribute 
to our understanding. 

Philosophy is reflection on the nature of reality,2* with particular em- 
phasis upon what has been referred to as the “nature and destiny of man,” 
and his relationship to the rest of the universe. As it proposes ideas on these 
fundamental matters and develops their implications, philosophy serves as 
both stimulus and starting point to the study of politics. Through it we 
acquire a sense of direction and means of organization, apart from which we 
are compelled either to accept passively that which simply is and has been, 
or to react sporadically and irrationally to momentary irritations. Without 
philosophy, in other words, we lack the necessary conditions for intelligent 
political inquiry — for political science. 

There are two ways in which philosophy contributes directly and im- 
mediately to the intelligent consideration of politics. In the first place, that 


* We recognize, and hope to make clear in the ensuing discussion, that these are not simple 
and unrelated “techniques of analysis.” Nevertheless we feel that they are sufficiently 
distinct that they may be so stated for purposes of presentation. We likewise. 2s has 
been said above, make no claim to any special originality in the advancement of this 
triadic approach. However, care should be taken not to confuse this with other, some- 
what similar statements. ozo, for example, in his Nature of the Judicial Process 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951), avers that the law can be understood only 
through use of the methods of philosophy, history, and sociology. Yet his “philosophy” 
turns out to be limited to logic (to maintain the consistency of the legal system), and 
his “sociology” is simply the discovery of commonly accepted norms, particularly the 
communal “sense of justice.” We feel it is necessary to interpret all of these terms 
more broadly. 


** We have used the active form, “philosophy is reflection . . . ,” deliberately to stress that 
philosophy is not a body of assertions, bur rather a process of critical thought. Indeed, 
it is often taught as the former, and it is sometimes difficult to avoid treating it as such, 
but this does not make it so. Historically important philosophies are of value as aids 
to contemporary thought, as they give us substantive suggestions and possible methods 
of analysis, but we certainly ought not to assume that they are philosophy. 
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branch of philosophy called ethics undertakes a systematic examination of 
the values of a society, i.e., the things, ways of behavior, and achievements 
which are considered desirable. It attempts to examine them critically, to 
test their validity, and to determine if there are contradictions within the 
system as a result of which the fulfillment of some values would render 
impossible the realization of others of equal importance. Many great phi- 
losophers of the past, however, have gone beyond the simple indication of 
conflicts to propose new formulations of social values, which they thought 
would eliminate conflicts and thus make possible a better life. Such specu- 
lations are interesting, and often valuable in their own right, but they are 
vital to political science as they define and clarify the problems which need 
to be investigated and suggest solutions. Without this aid from philosophy, 
the thoughts of the empirical researcher are likely to be random, and his 
work largely irrelevant. He would not know what to look for, nor how to 
interpret what he saw.** 

The second way in which philosophy contributes to the study of politics, 
as it does to the study of any subject, is in its attempt to sharpen the tools 
of investigation. The importance of this should not be underestimated. 
Tools, or techniques of investigation and communication, must be properly 
adapted to the nature of the study, or the results of the study will be false. 
Furthermore, the limitations of any such tools must be kept clearly in mind, 
if we would avoid misleading conclusions. This applies both to devices, 


such as techniques of measurement, and concepts of orientation, such as 


27 


“political man. Without these we cannot get along, but they are valu- 
able only when intelligently used, and worse than useless when carried be- 
yond their proper limits. 


* The importance of the question in an investigation of phenomena was stressed long ago 
by Kant. For an excellent discussion of this in relation to scientific method, see Morris 
Reason and Nature, op. cit., esp. p. 144. It should be evident that the “ques 
tions” which form the basis for the investigation of facts cannot spring from those facts, 
but must, in some way, transcend them. In political science these necessary questions 
spring from a conception, or philosophy, of political life, or the “mission of the state,” 
as Professor Jean Dabin expressed it in his article, “Sur la Science Politique,” Revue du 
Droit Public, LX (January-March, 1954), 30. Rigorous recognition of this is one of the 
cornerstones of David Easton's work cited above. Since Easton failed, however, to make 
clear the relationship between theory and “reality,” his position received uncompre- 
ing citicism from Pierge Duclos in a review article, “Grandeur et Faiblesses de la 
‘Political Science,’” Revue Frangaise de Science Politique, IV (Jenuary-March, 1954), 
116 ff. 

* What we have called “concepts of orientation” Bertrand Russell has referred to as “useful 
fictions.” He stresses, however, that they are not “mere fictions,” for there are “degrees 
of fictiveness.” by “useful,” he means that “there are many practically important things 
to say” about them. (Human Knowledge: its Scope and Limits [New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1948], p. 239.) While devices, as techniques of measurement, are not fic- 
tions in themselves, it is clear that they rest upon them. We assume the validity and 
the utility of the units of measure, for example. Some excellent examples of logical 
analysis applied to political terms are in Peter Laslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics, and 
Society (New York: Macmillan, 1956). 
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Several of the branches of philosophy as it is usually ordered, such as 
epistemology, semantics, and logic, are particularly related to this problem. 
Epistemology is concerned with the relative validity of various types of 
knowledge, and attempts to indicate what each can contribute to a true 
understanding of reality. It can, therefore, keep us from drawing unwar- 
ranted conclusions from “facts” that are noc always as certain as they 
seem.”* Semantics, on the other hand, endeavors to establish more definite 
meanings for the words that we must use, and thus seeks to avoid the mis- 
understandings that arise out of ambiguity. The proper relationship between 
statements or propositions is the subject matter of logic. By showing us ways 
in which valid conclusions can be deduced or inferred, logic helps the 
political scientist test the correctness of his thinking, both in planning a new 
line of research and in evaluating research already done. 

The mediating study between general philosophy and political science 
is political philosophy, or theory. While it is generally held by the profes- 
sion to be the “hard core” of any study of politics, one may suspect that the 
reason why it occupies this central position is not too clearly seen. We 
wouid suggest that the major task of political theory is to translate into 
terms most relevant for political life the concepts of more general philoso- 
phy, such as ethics and metaphysics. It thus treats of such items as rights, 
duties, and responsibilities, whether of governors or citizens; the proper 
scope of governmental action; and the best organization of political life to 
accomplish the multifarious ends assigned it. Most important, it attempts 
to form from its conclusions on these matters a coherent system of thought, 
so as to bring all aspects of political life into perspective.*® One of its major 
tasks is to reconcile as it can the normative theories of ethics and the causal 
theories of empirical research. Many ways have been suggested over the 
centuries for the accomplishment of this, and the subject is obviously far 
from closed. It is for this reason particularly that we should note that the 
study of politics will inevitably involve speculative and philosophic con- 
siderations. Those who deny that this is so are only unaware of the basis 


* Clearly epistemology and psychology must co-operate in this task. But as we cannot for- 
ever give psychological explanations of the validity of propositions about human psy- 
chology, epistemology is fundamental. As Kant saw, only such speculations can bring 
us to coherent conclusions as to what we and the world must be like if we really know 
what we believe we know about those subjects. 


ae criticism of political philosophers of the present century, as in Easton, op. cit., 

‘ bban, in “The Decline of Political cae Political Science Quarterly, 
LXVIli ripng- red 1953), 330, it cannot be said that this work is not being continued. 
Such works as John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York: Holt, 1927); 
Harold Laski, Grammar of Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925); Hans 
Morgenthau, Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946), and Bertrand de Jouvenel, Sovereignty: An Inquiry into the Political Good 
(Chicago: University Press, 1957), esp. chap. I, are exemplary. For Jouvenel see also 
W. Harbold, “Bertrand de Jouvenel on the Essence of Politics,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, VI (December, 1953), 742. 
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of their own activity; a major premise is not less a major premise for being 
inarticulate, but it is certainly the worse for being undefined. Political 
scientists must face the problem frankly: They must either become philoso- 
phers themselves, or rely explicitly upon those who are. 

History is a record of past experience, and as concerns us here, of man’s 
political experience. It is a record, however, limited by the availability of 
materials and our ability to interpret them. No less eminent an historian than 
the author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Edward Gibbon, 
has described it as “little more than the register of the crimes, follies, and mis- 
fortunes of mankind.” Except that it undoubtedly would be well to know 
about the “follies” so that we might try in the future to avoid them, this 
opinion seems to leave little in the way of positive contribution to historical 
analysis. However, this attitude was largely a peculiarity of the eighteenth 
century, and historical study has been resuscitated, and at times even glori- 
fied, by later generations. As a result, research into the past experiences of 
men has been conducted with ever increasing scholarship, giving us con- 
stantly more complete and sound knowledge about our historical back- 
ground. 

Such information is of great value to political scientists.°° We have 
noted that one of the major problems of the social scientist is that he lacks 
a “laboratory” in which he can observe processes working themselves out. 
Quite often he cannot find a sufficient number of current examples of the 
particular institution or event which he wants to study to enable him to 
generalize. But if his contemporary environment is thus limited, he can al- 
ways turn to the past. Historical analysis, thus, by enlarging considerably 
the materials available to him, and giving him often, surprisingly enough, 
more complete information than he can obtain concerning his own time, is 
a great asset to the student of political phenomena. 

The value of history, however, goes yet beyond this, and more needs 
to be said even though we enter into a realm which has always been con- 
troversial. The eighteenth-century tendency to deprecate history resulted 
from the belief that history was not important: man lives in the present, 
it was said, and in accord with “reason,” once he is freed from the trammels 
of superstition. A glorious dream, this, but hardly completely true. That 
which we assume to be of “reason” is always, at least in part, received 
opinion, based upon past traditions and custom: a man who believes that 
he is “thinking for himself” is very likely at best to be doing no more than 
extending or developing his intellectual heritage. Only one unconscious of 
the richness of that heritage could come to any other conclusion. If this is 
true even of exceptional individuals, it is the more so for the so-called masses 


* One of the most profitable treatments of this subject remains that of John Stuart Mill, 
in Book VI of his Logic. 
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of a community. It follows that without knowledge of the past we cannot 
understand the present, for that present can appear only as chaotic and 
meaningless unless we see it as it is — a continuation of past trends and the 
culmination of earlier developments. 

It was under the stimulus of such ideas that men in the nineteenth cen- 
tury undertook the study of history, trying to trace the lines of development, 
and to discover the origins and the original forms of social institutions. They 
felt that in this way — often that only in this way — could the significance 
of contemporary events and institutions be portrayed, and guidance for the 
future be found. That occasional excesses were committed in the enthusi- 
asm of the age does not deny the value of their labors. Of particular im- 
portance to political science was the work begun at this time on the back- 
ground of law and legal institutions, of political philosophy and morals, 
of the functioning of various types of political and governmental forms, and 
occasionally, on the relationship of political struggles with more general 
social forces. 

Such historical research has continued to the present, and we have 
profited greatly from it, but in analysis of the results we have tended to 
become more critical. The past is neither a collection of errors, nor is it 
sacrosanct, the repository of all wisdom: both of these positions of our 
recent ancestors are extreme.*! Neither does it seem that the present and the 
future are no more than a prolongation of the past. There is always the 
possibility that some significant changes may appear; not many, perhaps, 
but enough to disturb historical continuity and to undermine the certainty 
and utility of the knowledge acquired through historical study. 

Thus, while history may give us many materials to think about, it cannot 
save us from the necessity of thinking. It can propose to us values and 
objectives more “realistic” than we might be able to conceive independ- 
ently, since they are part of our common heritage and therefore engrained 
in our contemporary life to some extent; and it may suggest institutions that 
are likely to be more effective and useful in that they have worked before in 
reasonably similar circumstances; yet it cannot serve as a “grabbag” from 
which the solutions to all our problems may simply be lifted. We must 
go beyond the lessons of past experience, supplementing them with the at 
least relatively timeless and universal abstractions of philosophic analysis - 





“In recent years historical studies have often been vitiated in their significance by a mis- 
application of Ranke’s dictum that history should be portrayed wie es eigentlich gewesen 
ist. That is, a false conception of objectivity has led to multiplication of detail and loss 
of perspective, and each event, institution, or philosophical conception stands, uncriti- 
cizable, on its own unique merits. In some respects this may be valid, but it tends to 
rob history of much of its meaning. Compare the works of Charles A. Beard, and the 
discussion of his approach by W. A. Williams, “A Note on Charles Austin Beard’s 
Search for : General Theory of Causation,” American Historical Review, LXII (Octo- 
ber, 1956), 59. 
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which we have already discussed, and with empirical studies, to which we 
now turn. 

Empiricism is a point of view (in epistemology) which assumes that 
valid knowledge can be derived from sensory experience. Empirical analy- 
sis, then, attempts to found our knowledge of social life upon such ex- 
perience, but approached, for the most complete understanding, through 
intelligent and controlled observation and experiment. As is immediately 
apparent, this is the method generally referred to as “science.” However, as 
both history and philosophy can be quite as scientific in their own ways, 
this usage is somewhat misleading. It should also be kept in mind that the 
word “science” has both a narrow, popular meaning, and a broader, more 
comprehensive one, in which it signifies a method of study best adapted to 
its object and yielding the most fruitful results. 

It is the ideal of modern empirical analysis to attain knowledge in the 
form of generalizations of high probability. When we observe the world 
about us the immediate result is only knowledge of this or that particular 
event, and as particular events do not repeat themselves, such knowledge 
cannot take us very far. What is necessary is to discover that which may 
be common to many events, and to arrive at a statement which will apply 
to a large number of individual cases. To the extent that such generaliza- 
tions prove to be true, i.e., that things do actually happen (or at least there 
is a high probability that chey will happen) as indica‘ ed, the generalizations 
are frequently referred to as “laws” of behavior. It is assumed that if we 
knew enough of these laws we would be able to predict the results of a 
given form of behavior, procedure, or institution, and thus gain a greater 
control over social life. 

While few of the many astute writers on politics since the days of Plato 
have completely ignored observed phenomena, or failed to attempt to for- 
mulate valid generalizations from the particular events or relationships ob- 
served, this approach to the study of politics has become increasingly 
important.*? Indeed, the last few generations of political scientists have 
tended to assume that it constituted their sole task. While this has had 
its disadvantages, of which the profession is now becoming more aware, the 
positive consequence has been, of course, that the techniques of observation, 





* Ic is interesting to note that while in the United States it is philosophy, and to some extent 
history, which are in the process of rehabilitation in political science, in England pre- 
cisely the reverse seems to be true. There it can be said that “it is still usual to intro- 
duce British students to the study of government by a study of constitutional history,” 
and, “ ‘Political Science’ in the language of examination starutes has long meant > 
‘canonical books’ of political theory: Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, J. S 
Mill.” See Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United Kingdom, UNESCO (1953), 
pp. 56-7. The problem in England, seen as the introduction of empirical research into 
political science, is discussed in “The Teaching of Politics in the University,” Uni- 
versities Quarterly, VIII (November, 1953); esp. A. H. Hanson, “Politics as a Uni- 
versity Discipline,” pp. 34-43. 
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and of handling the data which result from observation, have steadily been 
improved. This improvement has been particularly notable in the area of 
statistical analysis, for to many, taking their cue from the physical sciences, 
the development of any science is directly dependent upon its ability to 
measure its subject matter. In political science this attitude is reflected in 
the growth, and constant refinement, of polling techniques and surveys, 
which try to bring out facts about the condition of society, the beliefs of 
people, and what they did in fact do, or might in the future do, when con- 
fronted wit! a given situation. We have already referred to some limita- 
tions upon these kinds of statistical analysis in solving political problems. 
But they do enable us, to the extent they are accurate, to have a great deal 
more information about some aspects of political life than we could other- 
wise possess, and relieve us to some extent from reliance upon guess and 
introspection. 

Empirical analysis, however, extends far beyond this to the study of the 
operation of all our political institutions and practices, in an effort to under- 
stand what they do, how they do it, and how they are related to other 
institutions and practices. Legal analysis, for example, is concerned with 
systematizing the law of 2 community, eliminating, or at least suggesting the 
elirnination of, its internal contradictions and inadequacies. It also attempts 
to discover how and why any particular law came into existence, by study- 
ing the governmental processes which led to its development, and by relat- 
ing the law, or system of law, to general social conditions. At this point 
legal analysis merges with political analysis, which tries to indicate as clearly 
as possible how such things as the procedures of the legislative body, the 
party structure, organizations of interested citizens, administrative agencies, 
etc., as well as the attitudes of those involved in politics, have an impact 
upon policy decisions. Furthermore, the governmental procedures of diverse 
foreign societies are studied and compared to give a broader basis for politi- 
cal understanding. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss these matters thoroughly here, and 
furthermore, unnecessary, the literature on this aspect of our problem being 
voluminous.** While one might quarrel with the emphasis which has been 
given to it in recent years, it is certainly undeniable that the empirical 
analysis of contemporary events and relationships must play an important 
part in political science. Dealing with the “given” materials of experience, 





* Attention should be called particularly to the ground-breaking work of Stuart A. Rice, 
Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: Knopf, 1928), and to several recent, 
important treatments of fact-gathering and organizing methods in H. D. Lasswell and 
D. Lerner, The Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in Scope and Method (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1951), and K. W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Com- 
munication (New York: Wiley, 1953). Further, the writings of V. O. Key, Jr., and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld are generally illuminating not only as to substance but also as to 
method. 
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the political scientist tries to select those which are relevant to his study, to 
describe them, to classify them, to compare and contrast their principle 
characteristics, and to indicate the relationships between them. As we 
have indicated above, the limitations upon the knowledge that can be ob- 
tained in this way and its dependence upon philosophical and historical 
elements may be ignored only at the peril of the validity of the conclusions; 
yet there is no doubt that some knowledge, vital to our study, can be ob- 
tained only in this way. Likewise, if contemporary thought on empirical 
research leads to a quiet interment of the optimism of early schools in 
their “quest for certainty,” we may find some comfort in the reflection that, 
in the hands of a man who knows it for what it is, a little knowledge ‘is 
better than none at all. 

In sum, we may suggest that the limitations on the knowledge which 
empirical research can give us can be surmounted only through the use of 
philcsophical and historical analysis. Much of the work done through 
empirical study has been criticized as being fragmentary, and often ir- 
relevant. The mere accumulation of “facts” neither constitutes “science,” 
nor does it give us useful information. The “facts” must be associated 
through theory; and theory, while it must remain in constant contact with 
observed experience, springs primarily out of the continuity which historical 
analysis indicates, and from the over-all view of human life, which it is the 
task of philosophic thought to develop. Actually it may be said that each 
supports the others, and that no one approach can effectively exist and 
prosper in isolation. We have undoubtedly seemed to stress the primordial 
importance of philosophy, and we do believe it to be basic.** However we 
would hasten to add that a great philosopher is marked always by his his- 
torical sense and his insight into significant aspects of his contemporary 
environment. If he is not an Aristotle he needs the historian and the 
empirical researcher as much as they need him.** In short, political inquiry, 
if it is to be fruitful, must be a synthesis of these three modes of thought 
and study. If asked for rules for the creation of that synthesis we can only 
suggest that science itself is perhaps an art. 





* Professor Morgenthau goes so far as to declare that “the very distinction between political 
theory and political science is untenable. Science is theoretical or it is nothing” (op. cit., 
p. 451). His “theory” is clearly the same as our philosophic inquiry applied to politics 
(ibid., pp. 453-54). 

* Even Aristotle could have profited from assistance, so little did he reflect in his writings 
the significance of the rise of Philip and Alexander, and of the degeneration of the 
polis. This is easily explicable: empires were neither ethical nor political to him, and 
therefore of little interest. Nevertheless, how much more valuable for contemporary 
problems might his thought have been had he taken late fourth century developments 
into consideration, and reflected on the limitations of the polis as well as its advantages. 








THE DJILAS HERESY: ITS BEGINNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT* 
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HE PUBLICATION of Milovan Diilas’ scathing critique of com- 
munism, The New Class, in August, 1957, stimulated understand- 
able interest and excitement in Western political and intellectual 
circles. It is an important work, not only for what it has to say about com- 
munism, the ideology and movement, but by virtue of its author’s former 
role in the Yugoslav Communist party hierarchy. Djilas was reared in the 
Communist movement and rose to the vice-presidency of Yugoslavia; he 
was a confidante of Tito and a national hero. Indeed, many considered him 
the leading heir-apparent to the mantle of Tito’s power. Thus, his criticisms 
take on a special significance. They are penetrating and unequivocal, strik- 
ing at the heart of the system. In his denunciation of communism as a new 
system of exploitation, Djilas is revealed as a man still searching for free- 
dom and social democracy. 

Just as Titoism represented a heresy aiming at greater independence 
within the framework of the Communist world, so does Dijilasism depict 
the age-old striving for freedom. In the context of twentieth-century totali- 
tarian systems this takes the form of the struggle against the confining con- 
trols of ideology, party, and bureaucracy. There have been protests in the 
past against Moscow’s overlordship from within the Communist system, but 
these were largely muted during Stalin’s reign. In recent years, however, 
serious ideological difficulties have developed in the Communist world. 
These were due in part to the Titoist heresy, and partially to the uncertain- 
ties of the struggle for power within the Soviet Union. The Diilas defection 
from the tenets of communism has been one of the important evidences of 
this ferment, and of a post-Stalinist dialogue within communism itself, a 
dialogue over ends as well as over means. 

The significance of Djilas’ renunciation stems primarily from his former 
position of prominence within the party hierarchy. But there is also in the 
Dijilas affair an element of drama, of personal tragedy, courage and groping 
which does not emerge from a mere reading of his book. Of greater human, 
and possibly intellectual, interest is the story of the disaffection and dis- 
illusionment of Djilas. Were there any indications of his impending heresy? 
How came a Vice-President of Yugoslavia and a member of the Central 





* The authors would like to express their appreciation to the Committee on the Advance- 
ment of Research, University of Pennsylvania, for its encouragement and financial 
assistance. The Committee is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this paper. 7 
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Committee of the Communist party to the prison at Sremska Mitrovica in 
the period of less than three years? 

It is with the first halting, though tangible, evidences of Dijilas’ criticisms 
of communism as 2 system that we are primarily concerned in this paper. 
The Diilas heresy began to take form in a series of articles which he wrote 
in Borba, the official organ of the Yugoslav Communist party, in the fall of 
1953 and the first days of 1954. These articles presage The New Class, 
which, in a real sense, is the logica! outcome of Diji!as’ disenchantment with 
communism. 

In the autumn of 1953, Milovan Djilas was a Vice-President, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Central Committee, and partially 
responsible, ironically enough, for the ideological content of the press. A 
Montenegrin by birth, Djilas was in many ways a true son of the mountains: 
passionate in his beliefs and hates, sensitive, moody, introspective, a com- 
plex mixture of poet, philosopher, and revolutionary. His articles in Borba, 
sixteen in number, reflected many of these traits. Inchoate, often rambling 
and abstruse, they nevertheless were permeated by definite themes; partially 
philosophical in approach, they sought to cope with fundamental problems 
of power and society; designed to criticize and exorcise certain practices, 
they aroused great interest throughout the country. And, to add one touch 
of spice to the drama, the fina! denouement was precipiated after a piece 
appeared criticizing the social snobbery practiced by the wives of leading 
party and government officials.* 

The first article appeared on October 11, 1953. Setting the scene for the 
specific criticisms of future articles, Djilas hailed the success of Yugoslavia 
in carrying out its national revolution, but declared that the struggle was not 
over. Within Yugoslavia, as in the world at large, there remained “treacher- 
ous” forces seeking to reverse and pervert the achievements of the revolu- 
tion. It is against these forces that the struggle must now be directed, for 
only thus can the advance toward socialism and democracy be assured. 
Djilas also regarded a successful Yugoslav revolution as having significance 
far beyond its own borders. 

If only one — our — revolution ends in the glory of a new democracy, it will mean that 
the intoxicating idea of the revolution can again start shining; if only in one — our — coun- 
try the working people really succeed in keeping the power in their hands and in proving 


that they know how to govern the economy better and more efficiently than the capitalists 
and the bureaucracy, faith in the new world, in socialism, will become a reality.? 





* See “Anatomy of a Moral,” Nova Misao, January, 1954. In this article Diilas offers a biting, 
bitter commentary on the snobbish, vindicative social practices and standards of the 
wives of leading Communist party officials. The piece was inspired by an actual inci- 
dent, involving the marriage of a high Army officer, a friend of Diilas’, to a young 
actress. 


?“The New Contents,” Borba, October 11, 1953. 
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The main components of the antisocialist forces are capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and bureaucratism and the bureaucracy, on 
the other. Both live on within Yugoslav society, though it is bureaucratism 
which constitutes the principal threat at the present time. As in Russia, it 
has taken the revolution for granted, adjusted to the changes wrought, and 
sought to join the revolution “when victory was within the grasp of the 
hand.” * Djilas makes the first of his many startling statements by declaring 
that bureaucratism is a new force, “one appearing every day out of the 
socialist reality.” * That is to say, bureaucratism is arising out of socialism 
itself. Opposed in essence to socialist democracy, it emerged from the con- 
tradictions contained within the revolution and now spreads its influence 
throughout existing socialist institutions. Bureaucratism is strong, entrenched, 
and adept at manipulating socialist ideals and past glories; it uses old, 
familiar forms and slogans to ensure its respectability. To combat this trend, 
a struggle of paramount importance, Diilas asserts that the new conditions 
in Yugoslavia demand correspondingly new forms, new contents, and 
creativity, for only in this way can the revolution fulfill its promise of 
democracy and socialism. 

In his second article, “Minor Pre-election Themes,” he approaches the 
very real problem of the function and responsibility of the parliamentary 
deputy. His criticisms, and only slightly veiled allusions to the nondemo- 
cratic electoral practices operative in Yugoslavia, make rather revealing 
reading, particularly when one remembers that it is a Vice-President of a 
Communist state offering the commentary in the official newspaper of the 
Communist party. One would more readily expect such a statement to be 
made in a Western democracy. 

The deputy cannot be the representative only of his district but must represent the 
whole Yugoslavia. On behalf of his district he speaks before the whole country and on 
behalf of the whole country he acts in his district. In Parliament he is “the district man,” 
in the district, a Yugoslav. If he is only a man of the district — “our man” — then he is 
immediately lowered to cheap demagoguery and becomes the tool for nepotism and favorit- 
ism. That is a regression to bourgeois parliamentary forms, artificial and non-permanent. 
If he does not pay attention to his district he then becomes a cog in an abstract state ma- 
chine. That is stagnation, bureaucratism.* 

Dijilas notes that the role of a deputy is a formal one; he is a mere func- 
tionary of the party and state administrative organs, the real repositories of 
power. But democratization now demands a corresponding change in his 
role, and somehow he must be made to understand this, and encouraged to 
act accordingly. Democratic development depends upon this. 


. . . it is important to provide the opportunity for new conditions, i.e., democratic tenden- 
cies, to develop; to give the voters the opportunity to elect deputies who are not selected 





* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
5 “Minor Pre-election Themes,” Borba, October 25, 1953. 
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“from above,” who are not candidates merely reflecting the exclusive wishes and subjective 
expectations of the government.* 

Such a development, he maintains, is inevitable. The establishment of 
the workers’ councils was a step in this direction. It now remains to extend 
this democratic process to the Parliament itself. Opposition can be expected, 
especially from the bureaucracy which will fight any attempt to circum- 
scribe its authority. But struggle is a feature of the social process, and must 
be accepted and dominated. 

Similarly, Djilas supports the principle of appointing personnel on the 
basis of merit, and not favoritism. The ideals of socialism, he says, preclude 
such a bureaucratic technique. “But nepotism is today necessary for every- 
thing: for apartments, positions, promotions, scholarships, pensions, medical 
treatment, etc.” * This assertion of the institutionalization of bureaucratism 
in all aspects of life, was a criticism which characterized all of Diilas’ 
articles. It served as a basis for the charge of revisionism made against him 
at his trial before the Central Committee in January, 1954.* 

Dijilas further held that the deputy, under truly democratic conditions 


would not be a tool for the perpetuation of such abuses; he would stand 
and fight for democractic principles. 


The duty of a deputy is to fight for the law, against the above-mentioned practices, 

the misusing elements will overcome him and he will become an instrument 

against the people of Yugoslavia, the very people who pay for all these unjustified and 

realized deceits. No one else. Only the working class. The fight against these things is 
most important, but at the same time most difficult.’ 

He also warned that in the struggle for democracy particular attention 
must be devoted to the means by which society evolves: It is not enough 
to have forged the instruments and institutions of socialism, e.g., national- 
ized industries, workers’ councils, a developed sense of socialist conscious 
ness, a planned economy, and democratic organizations. Now that these 
instruments were available, their use was important. The conscious applica- 
tion of democratic principles to the material (economic and political) bases 
of power is of fundamental importance for the attainment of socialism 
and democracy. 

Djilas propounds the theory that, in essence, the class struggle (in the 
classic Marxist sense) is over, that the capitalists are no longer the main 
enemy. Rather, it is the bureaucrats who block the road to socialism. By 
their narrow, rigid attitudes on various economic, social, and political ques- 





* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* As a result of the series of articles in Borba, and the one in Nova Misao, Dijilas was brought 
before a Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist party and accused, 
among other things, of revisionism, anarchism, factionalism and, in general, acting to 
undermine the faith and support of the people in the party. 

* “Minor Pre-election Themes,” op. cit. 
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tions, they prevent the full flowering of socialism. The application of the 
socialist instruments of society must be decided upon only after free discus- 
sion, and not by decree of a few. For example, the allocation of resources 
for the construction of a particular project should not be decided upon by 
administrative fiat.’° 

It seems clear that Diilas, in calling for free discussion, allowance for 
disagreement, and decisions openly arrived at, was not advocating the 
development of factions within the party. At least such was not his stated 
intention, though this charge, too, was later to be directed against him. 
Commenting on the apparent confusion existing among the old guard Com- 
munists, long accustomed to a clearly defined official position, and not a 
variety of differing opinions or criticisms of established policies, Djilas seeks 
to reassure them on this issue of factionalism: 

The early fighters and Communists, who were used to the old forms of work and rela- 
tionships, are suddenly asking what ali this means. Nothing bad. These are what we call 
socialist forces. Does that mean that groups, factions have appeared within these forces? 
It should not be, and it must not be, for that would mean slipping back, it would mean 


helping the bourgeoisie and bureaucratism. Socialist forces must be united in permitting 
the expression of all socialist and democratic opinions.” 


What is now at stake is the ideal of free discussion among socialists. 


A broader and deeper unity will transcend these differences, that is the democratic way, 
that is socialism and, accordingly, the aim of socialist forces. Trieste is the bright example 
of such a unity. But it is not the only example and will not remain the only one.” 


However, this permissibility is not be extended to the bourgeoisie. Social- 
ist differences, on the other hand, can be encouraged because they are not 
the same as the old quarrels and struggles with the capitalists. 

Internal socialist freedom, loyalty, candor and friendship are the only forms which can 
make the socialist forces unique, powerful and ready for the struggle with the old bour- 
geoisie and the bureaucracy. 

We must learn to esteem some one else’s opinion even if it sometimes seems stupid 
and conservative. We must get used to being in the minority with our attitudes even if we 
are right, without thinking that the revolution and socialism will suffer because of it. For, 
socialism, the gains of the revolution, and the rule of the working people are all realities 
today regardless of anyone’s opinion to the contrary.” 

His call for increased tolerance of dissent is coupled with a preoccupa- 
tion with the forms of rule, the methods by which existing disagree- 
ments may be resolved. According to Diilas, the struggle in the past was 
concerned with successfully carrying out the revolution and, when this was 





* It is possible that Djilas may have been alluding to his reputed disagreement with Kardelj 
ever the matter of railroad construction in Yugoslavia. Djilas was known to have 
favored the construction of a railroad between Belgrade and the Montenegrin coastal 
city of Bar as a means of promoting the economic development of Montenegro and 
reducing the dependence on the port of Reijka (near Trieste). 

™ “The New Forms,” Borba, November 1, 1953. 

® Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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achieved, with establishing the economic-institutional bases for socialism. 
These have been accomplished. But they are not enough; there must also 
be concern for the form, for the free functioning of the various socialist 
instruments, since the form is inseparable from the content. 

What is the use of nationalized industry and trade if social relations are not also “na- 
tionalized”? Of what value is it to the simple people if they cannot arrange their material 
relations and their relations in the process of ruling and in the economy in a free way, if the 
form of social relations is imposed on them by force or deceit?™ 

Present concern must focus on the immediate tasks at hand, and not 
for the attainment of communism. It will first be necessary to pass through 
innumerable transition periods before one can talk about “final” goals. In 
any event, communism is inevitable, says Dijilas, the result of social neces 
sity, so why bother discussing it. Man may impede or promote, but never 
prevent its realization. Since the final goal, i.c., communism, is not in ques- 
tion, it is more important now to deal with the immediate challenge of 
socialist society, with the extension of democracy. 

. the liberation of the human race from every possible oppression, that is the 


permanent 
struggle for democracy and that is the real and the dined aim for us today and for the 
whole human race. Only that goal makes possible permanent progress. All concrete forms 


and concrete measures which make this easier are progressive ones.” 

He predicted difficulties in applying democracy (free discussion and partici- 
pation in governmental processes) to the opposition, to the bourgeoisie, and 
to the bureaucracy, for it is not always possible to determine what is socialist 
and what is not. 


To find this dividing line is difficult even for the democratic [i.c., socialist] forces 
because they use the threat of counter-revolution to justify their arbitrariness and 
over the people, though they themselves create resistance and discord with the simple hard- 
working people by that pressure and despotism.” 
Again, this preoccupation with bureaucratism and the power of the bureau- 
crats is made quite apparent. It recurrs frequently in Djilas’ critique, reach- 
ing an amazing degree of bitterness in his articles dealing specifically with 
the Communist party of Yugoslavia.** He touches briefly on the problem 
in his article on December 20, 1953, “The General and the Particular.” 
First he lauds the past inspirationa! role of the party in promoting the 
revolution. “The flame not only burned in them but they were the flame 
itself.” But then he asserts that conditions have changed and no longer 
is party rule the need of the time. 





* “The Significance of Form,” Borba, November 8, 1953. 
* “Is There Any Goal?” Borba, November 6, 1953. 
* “For All?” Borba, November 22, 1953. 


“In particular see “The Subjective Forces,” Borba, December 27, 1953, and “Alliance or 
Party?” Borba, January 4, 1954. 
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Today no party, group or even class can be the exclusive interpreter of the objective 
needs of the whole of society, it cannot assume the exclusive right to “rule” the develop- 
ment of the productive forces without enslaving and ossifying the most important factor in 
them —the reople. . . . the weakening of the monopoly of political movements over the 
social life, that is the demand of our time... .” 


Rather, since Yugoslavia finds itself in a new era, new forms are required, 
and it is essential that the subjective forces (party) realize this and keep 
abreast of objective developments in society. The way to do this is through 
increased measures of freedom. As is developed at great length in The 
New Class, Diilas states that those who now control the productive forces 
must not assume that only they have the answer to the future, for such 
egotism can only lead to “misguided socialism,” to burezucratism and 
despotism. But through free discussion and free elections society cam move 
toward democracy. 

New ideas have always started with a minority. People do not think collectively, 
though they all think. But the thought of one or more men car. become a collective one. 
But no one can know beforehand which new idea will be progressive, which one will show 


that the future life of millions has begun, which one will try to sow the first seeds of a new 
life. 


The limits of human thought are regulated only by the possibilities afforded the individ- 
ual. Every limitation of thought, even on behalf of the hig/sest ideals, cannot but make the 
people who seek to impose these limitations look worse.” 

As mentioned previously, early in his series of articles in Borba, Dijilas 
gives some hint of his later startling proposals for reforms in the Yugoslav 
Communist party. Djilas suggested an independent role for the elected 
parliamentary deputy. He must be free of excessive control from his 
provincial constituency — “a regression to bourgeois parliamentary forms” 
— but he must also stand free of control “from above” and thereby not be 
a candidate reflecting the exclusive wishes and subjective expectations of 
the government.”’ Diilas apperrs to be asking for the free election of 
deputies that would give the voter the important job of selecting the can- 
didate rather than the party. 

These proposals reflect the characteristic vagueness and idealism of 
Dijilas’ early articles. Had he stopped there, it is quite possible that his 
articles would have caused little concern. His criticisms could merely have 
been added to others against the bureaucratism of the Yugoslav Communist 
party that were already reflected in the Party Congress of November, 1952. 
As a result of this Congress, the party was presumably to be democratized 
through decentralization and it became known as the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia. The League was not to lose its leading role in Yugo- 
slav society, but was to “lead by persuasion rather than by intimidation.” 





* “The General and the Particular,” Borba, December 20, 1953. 
*“Concretely,” Borba, December 22, 1953. 
* Op. cit., “Minor-election Themes.” 
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Djilas however did not stop at vague criticisms; he became progressively 
more emphatic and more specific. So that, by December 27, in the series 
of articles beginning with “The Subjective Forces,” he begins an attack upon 
the privileged nature of the Yugoslav Communists that culminated in The 
New Class. He condemns the “bureaucratic and dogmatic theory which 
says that only the Communists are the conscious force of socialism.” This 
theory “hides the reality and the tendencies toward the particular privileged 
position in society, toward the function granted on the basis of political and 
ideological membership and not on the basis of the faculties and profes- 
sional competence.” ** 

Ultimately, the Communists would be separated from the masses and 
they would be transformed into the “priests and policemen of socialism.” 
Therefore, Djilas concludes that democracy in Yugoslavia has revealed the 
true enemy of socialism: it is bureaucratism and it is even more dangerous 
than capitalism. 

Had he stopped here, these articles of Djilas would not have been so 
startling because he had not criticized specific institutions or persons, but 
had only used such vague terms in his criticisms as the “bureaucracy” or 
“many bureaucratic chieftains.” In “The Subjective Forces,” however, 
Dijilas also began his attack on specific Yugoslav political groups. 

He notes that the party cel!s have come to a “blind alley.” Forced “from 
above” to discuss their “insufficient activity” and to conduct “self-criticism,” 
their meetings have become dull and infrequently attended by members. 
The same is true, Djilas argues, with all the Communist organizations, in- 
cluding the Socialist Alliance, a group formed to be “a political foundation 
for all state and social self-governing bodies.” ** Even this organization, 
albeit distinct from the League of Communists and having less political 
power, was of questionable value as far as its frequent meetings and “watch- 
dog” activities were concerned. The “normal people,” Djilas observed, were 
“good, honest and even socialist” and could live without having their 
“souls, consciousness and activity” continuously supervised by the profes- 
sional party youth and social workers or the Socialist Alliance. 

Djilas at this point had reached the threshold of a potentially dangerous 
attack upon the Yugoslav governmental and political system under the 
tutelage of his old friend Marshal Tito. Further arguments along the lines 
suggested in “The Subjective Forces” could conceivably bring him over that 
threshold. 

In the article of January 4, “Alliance or Party?” Milovan Dijilas took his 
fatal step — one which gives The New Class the appearance of an anti- 
climax. Djilas recognized in the beginning of this article that “The Sub- 





* “The Subjective Forces,” Borba, December 27, 1953. 
= Ibid. 
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jective Forces” had touched upon a “too concrete and sensitive matter” and 
he proposed to deal with it here “more elaborately and concretely.” ** Dijilas 
fulfilled his purpose. He proposed, after an extended logical argument, that 
the need for an elite party organization such as the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia has passed and that it should be disbanded, leaving only the more 
broadly based Socialist Alliance. As for the Alliance itself, it should be- 
come a “socialist organ” that would no longer be the chosen elite of Com- 
munists. Communist leaders would then arise naturally from the masses and 
not from a special position in the party or League of Communists. In Diilas 
words: “The role of an individual would be increased according to his 
quality and role in the masses, and not according to his function in the 
Party committee or the government.” ** The result of this would be more 
government by the people: 

The actual role of the masses would be raised: the masses would solve the majority 
of the political questions by themselves without the patented and forced leadership and 
formulas. Good and talented Communists would become in that way the ideological and 
political leaders of the masses. We would quickly learn that even without the regular 
attendance at dull and contentless meetings, and without ideological supervision: we would 


quickly learn and see who is a true Communist and to whom people, democracy and social- 
ism are above personal interest.” 


Dijilas, in effect, is proposing genuine popular government through freely 
elected representatives in opposition to Leninist government: the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat through its vanguard, the Communist party. He 
would dispose of this “vanguard” as an organized institution. The people 


would be able to choose their leaders. Djilas, perhaps naively, assumes that 
such leaders would be good Communists because of their work among the 
people. They would not, as now, be chosen from above. This reflects what 
is perhaps Dijilas’ most serious charge against the party. The party is no 
longer what it was. Before the revolution and the victory of the Tito forces 
in Yugoslavia, it was difficult to belong to the party and indeed few people 
wished to be its members. After the revolution, however, during the 
“bureaucratic” period, members flocked to the party because membership 
meant the confirmation of “trustworthiness” and the recommendation that 
made it easier to find a job. 

The need is now for Communist leaders who are “unselfish, sacrificing 
and modest” as those during the revolution. The new leaders must be 
people who “do not look upon democracy and socialism through their per- 
sonal fate, but who see in them the realization of their happiness.” ** Only 
these, says Djilas, can be the “pillars and the heart of democratic reform.” 


* “Alliance or Party?” Borba, January 4, 1954. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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The present party has become too “peasant” and “clerkish” in nature and 
does not supply Yugoslavia with these needed leaders. 

It might be surmised from his arguments that Dijilas is proposing the end 
of Communist rule in Yugoslavia. On the contrary, Dijilas states that 
“democracy cannot be expressed in our country without Communists and 
without their active role which must be expressed through certain organized 
forms.” 27 There is great need for “real communists — democrats and revo- 
lutionaries.” 

Therefore, the present work of the Party apparatus is not fruitful but rather it even 
represents an obstacle to the fuller creative work of the Communists, an obstacle to the 
sound development of their persons, an obstacle to the struggle of the Communists for 
democracy, an obstacle in their participation in the political and people’s life.” 

The goal of these real Communists cannot be “an abstract Party, or an 
abstract consciousness, consciousness only for Communists”; it must be the 
development of the consciousness of the masses for democracy. To do this 
the Communists — members of the League of Communists — can solve all 
political questions through argument and discussion in the broadly-based 
Socialist Alliance. These Communists 
... would work everywhere where they live and work as citizens. There would be fewer of 
them in the organization but they would be Communists and their ideas would spread. 


No one would supervise their work nor would they “get the line” but they would determine 
their own attitude through much discussed theses and lectures.” 


Thus the present League of Communists would disappear as “a classic party 
and the conscious role, the unity and even the discipline of the true Com- 


munists would be strengthened.” The League would fuse with the Socialist 
Alliance and a “Communist would fuse with the simple citizen.” 

This new interpretation is perhaps Djilas’ most important point and 
certainly is his most subtle. The idealism as well as the subtlety of his 
argument makes it deceptive. Actually, what Djilas is doing in his new 
definition of the desirable Communist leader is destroying the old criterion: 
party membership and the role in the party and governmental hierarchy. 
He is attempting to eliminate the barrier that has grown up between the 
people and the government — the party and its complement the adminis- 
trative bureaucracy, populated by individuals whose status is based solely 
upon their party membership. 

Dijilas has not ceased to believe in Communist rule, but to him this does 
not mean government by a party and bureaucratic elite, but popular democ- 
racy. Thus the Communist leader must work among the people in order to 
become a good Communist leader. Such Communists who would create the 
genuine socialist democracy must, according to Djilas, be dedicated idealists 
who are not interested in their work for purely personal power or position. 
* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
* Ibid. Italics added. 
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He had found quite obviously that the present League of Communists 
and the bureaucracy in Yugoslavia are not producing that sort of leader, nor 
the ideal socialist democracy he so passionately desires. The League must 
therefore evolve into a new form to meet the new conditions of the post- 
revolutionary period. These views, Diilas believes, correspond to the deci- 
sions of the Sixth Party Congress of November, 1952, that aimed at the 
weakening of the political role of the League of Communists as a party, 
and at strengthening its spiritual and educational role as well as the 
strengthening of the actual political role of the Socialist Alliance.*® Trans- 
lated into practical terms Dijilas’ proposals regarding the party would not 
only weaken its political role but ¢.estroy it as a political institution. By 
removing party membership as the criterion of being a good Communist and 
for obtaining a government job Djilas thereby destroyed the most functional 
justification for its existence as a political institution of amy consequence. 
It would leave the party (League) with at best only an ideological and 
educational role. As if to give it a coup de grace Diilas even criticized its 
role in these areas and demanded appropriate reforms. 

People do not wish someone to preach to thein and treat them as 
“stupid beings,” Diilas believes. Ideological life, therefore, should be 
organized only on the basis of personal interest and “voluntariness” and 
should not be obligatory for anyone. As currently conducted by the party, 
“the imposed dried old forms” of the ideological work resembled those of 
the Soviet Union: 

There, it is learned by heart what Stalin said about this thing, and what Marx and 
Lenin said about that thing, but this is no end to innocent human bleeding, to despotism, 
hunger and ignorance. Such ideological work in the U.S.S.R. is not based on any science or 
life, that kind of work has neither life nor science as its goals and is at the same time the 


best way to make people stupid. These forms of [ideological] work resemble the anesthesia 
for an operation on the human brain for the sake of obscure masters of despotism.” 


Dijilas observed that other workers’ movements exist in the world without 
having behind them the police, the courts, and the press and without com- 
pulsory educational work by a party committee. These things did not exist 
in Lenin’s party, and for that matter Djilas argues, even Lenin’s ideas on the 
dictatorship of the party “were meant only for a determined period, the 
period when the armed struggle for rule and for the destruction of the bour- 
geoisie was taking place.” ** This has already taken place in Yugoslavia, so 
these old Leninist ideas and forms are no longer needed. In the matter of 
ideology, the Yugoslavs must now be themselves if they want to be truly 
socialist. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The reforms as proposed by Diilas reflected his rather unorthodox view 
of the origin and basis of ideology. It is the opposite of religion, which he 
sees as a pouring of faith into believers by the Church and in “saving their 
souls by apostolic wisdom.” In contrast to this, 

. ideology is more or less everything that comes out of society and by man’s activity in 
the society the ideology comes into men’s minds. These things which come out of society 
are education, music, literature, broadcasting, films, theatre, the family and ethical norms. 
It seems that the real struggle for ideology would be only that one which raises the cultural 
and scientific level of all branches of the spiritual life, of society, and which in the same 
way, and in a greater and unforced measure is offered to an individual.” 

Therefore, since socialist cc communist ideology is not a matter of “old 
rules,” is not a “religion,” or a dogma, but instead is reflected by “our whole 
life in the towns,” it should not therefore be the exclusive concern of those 
who manage the political life. Logically then, ideological and educational 
work must be decentralized and taken away from the sole jurisdiction of the 
League of Communists. 

In his final article, “The Revolution,” Djilas defines the true revolu- 
tionary today as one who has separated himself from “past and conservative 
things” and is fighting now for democracy, for the new and concrete demo- 
cratic forms. The party must change to meet the new conditions; it cannot 
play “the same role and remain in the same form as it did in the revolu- 
tion.” Democracy is the goal now and this cannot be attained through “an 
armed battle”; it can be attained today only “in a peaceful way,” by the 
development of democratic and socialist relations. 

If these articles in Borba represent Diilas’ call for reform, for a new 

development of the party, for its new tasks, The New Class is the end result 
of Djilas’ disillusionment with the Communist system and its failure — 
especially in Yugoslavia —to bring about these reforms. This is a man 
whose illusions regarding the Communist system have been shattered who 
writes: 
... in Communism the state machinery is not the instrument which really determines social 
and property relationships; it is only the instrument by which these relationships are pro- 
tected. In truth everything is accomplished in the name of the state and through its regu- 
lations. The Communist Party, including the professional Party bureaucracy, stands above 
the regulations and behind everyone of the state’s acts.” 

Since the revolution, the party entered what Diilas, in the Borba, 
articles, distastefully referred to as the “bureaucratic period.” The party has 
been gradually conquered by the “functionaries,” for whom the party has 
been the best means of obtaining power and position. It is this new 
bureaucracy that Djilas condemns so bitterly in The New Class: 

It is the bureaucracy which formally uses, administers, and controls both nationalized 
and socialized property, as well as the entire life of society. The role of bureaucracy in 
* Ibid. 

* Milovan Djilas, The New Class (New York: Praeger, 1957), p. 35. 
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society, i.e., monopolistic administration and control of national income and national goods, 
consign to it a special privileged position. Social relations resemble state capitalism. The 
more so, because the carrying out of industrialization is effected not only with the help of 
capitalists but with the help of the state machine. In fact, this privileged class performs that 
function, using the state machine as a cover and as an instrument. Ownership is nothing 
other than the right to profit and control. If one defines class benefits by this right, the 
Communist states have seen, in the final analysis, the origin of a new form of ownership 
or of a new ruling or exploiting class.” 

The party has created the class and the class uses the party as the basis 
for its existence. Their power comes also from the fact that they are estab- 
lishing a new economic order and are administering it. This monopolistic 
power over the economic and political life of the state gives the new class a 
monopoly over the working class itself. Since only the party members and 
the bureaucracy administer, they have a complete intellectual monopoly 
over the proletariat. 

Evidence of the existence of the new class — this governing bureaucracy 
— is found in its privileges and these are the same as those inherent in 
ownership. They are reflected “in a larger income in material goods and 
privileges than society should normally grant for such functions.” ** This 
ownership privilege is an “exclusive right,” a “Party monopoly,” for the 
“political bureaucracy to distribute the oatiiesd income, to set wages, direct 
economic development, and dispose of nationalized and other property.” *” 
It is interesting to see that Djilas alludes in The New Class to the reforms 
for the party that he discussed in the Borba articles. 

To divest Communists of their ownership rights would be to abolish them as a class. 
To compel them to relinquish their other social powers, so that workers may participate in 

the profits of their work — which capitalists have had to permit as a result of strikes 
and parliamentary action — would mean that Communists were being deprived of their 
monopoly over property, ideology, and government. This would be the beginning of democ- 
racy and freedom in communism, the end of Communist monopolism and totalitarianism.” 

It could be surmised from these statements that Djilas in writing the 
Borba articles realized that his reforms would have abolished the party as a 
class, or at least as a privileged group. If its administrative functions, and 
its ideological functions, were decentralized and shared with other groups 
the party could noi remain an exclusive governing class. It would thereby 
be unable to use its most potent tool, the “tyranny over the mind.” It is this 
tyranny — the result of its exclusive governing position as well as its control 
over the means of perpetuating it — that Djilas condemns most bitterly 
about the Communists: 


History will pardon Communists for much, establishing that they were forced into 
many brutal acts because of circumstances and the need to defend their existence. But the 





* Tbid., p. 35. 
* Ibid., p. 44. 
* Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
* Ibid., p. 45. 
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stifling of every divergent thought, the exclusive monopoly over thinking for the purpose 

of defending their personal interest, will nail the Communists to a cross of shame in his- 
Me 

tory. 


The new class reacted appropriately. 


EPiILoGuE 
DECISIONS OF THE PLENUM OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


The third Plenum of the Central Committee of the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia which was dealing with the case of Milovan Diilas, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, confirmed at the sessions of the 16th and 17th of January 1954, after thorough dis 
cussion and after judging the ideological and political concepts of Comrade Diilas, which 
he had published in his articles in BORBA from the 11 October 1953 to the 7 January 1954 
and in the January issue of the magazine, New Thought, and after the consideration of his 
acts within the last few months: 


1. That the concepts which Milovan Dijilas expressed in his articles are, in their es- 
sence, contrary to the political line accepted at the Vith Congress of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia; 


2. That these concepts, by virtue of the position of Comrade Dijilas in the League of 
Communists, have created great confusion among the public and seriously damaged 
both the League of Communists and the interests of our country; 


3. That Comrade Diilas by his concepts and acts deviated from the Central Com- 
mittee and from the entire League of Communists, that he isolated himself from 
practical work and provided the political bases for the breaking of the ideological 
and organizational unity of the League of Communists, and for its liquidation; 


Therefore, the Plenum of the Central Committee decides that Comrade Milo- 
van Diilas is expelled from the Central Committee and is deprived of all functions 
in the League and is punished by being given a final warning. 


The subsequent history of Milovan Djilas is well known. 





* Ibid., p. 146. 

















MISSIONARIES TO HAWAII: SHAPERS OF THE 
ISLANDS’ GOVERNMENT* 
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their offspring, the Protestant missionaries who came to Hawaii in 

the nineteenth century materially helped to shape the evolving 
government of the Islands to what it is today. They profoundly influenced 
Hawaii's relationship with the United States and transplanted the latter’s 
political concepts and practices basic to the establishment of democratic 
government. Initially, their counsel and services strengthened the mon- 
archy, shoring it up against the debilitating effects of cultural clash. Later, 
some of their descendants, still popularly identified as of the missionary 
group, aided in the overthrow of that government and its replacement by 
the Republic and, thereafter, by the Territory. Both governments evidence 
by their structure the extreme centripetal tendencies prevailing in the 
Islands, which the organization of the mission itself had reinforced by serv- 
ing as a model for the erection of a highly centralized administration. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions despatched 
twelve companies of missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands between the years 
1819 and 1847. Individual missionaries, also, arrived in the Islands both 
during this period and subsequent to the last of the companies. By 1894, 
184 missionaries — 84 men and 100 women — had come to Hawaii. Among 
the men were ordained ministers of the Gospel, physicians, teachers, secular 
agents, printers, a bookbinder, and a farmer. Specialization was impossible; 
both laymen and ordained ministers were called to serve in many roles, 
while the womenfolk also ministered to the needs of the congregations of 
their missionary husbands.* 


THROUGH ASSISTANCE 


In 1820 when the first company of missionaries landed in Hawaii, they 
found a people who had just broken the taboos of a pantheistic religion 
which had served to sanctify the native political order. “The affinity of the 
moral code of the missionaries with the ancient taboo system of Hawaii. . . 
impressed the natives generally. . . .”* They were ripe for conversion to 


Tiss oie DIRECT ASSISTANCE, through example, and through 





* Material in this article is partially extracted from a manuscript on government in Hawaii 
now in process of completion. 

* Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, Missionary Album (rev. ed.; Honolulu: Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, 1937), pp. 3 ff. For other listings see Jean Hobbs, Hawaii, a Pageant of 
the Soil (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1935), pp. 78, 79, 143-56; Sidney L. 
Gulick, Mixing the Races in Hawaii (Honolulu: Porter Printing Co., 1937), p. 117; 
Francis J. Halford, 9 Doctors and God (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1954). 

? Andrew W. Lind, “Modifications of Hawaiian Character,” in E. B. Reuter (ed.), Race and 
Culture Contacts (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934), p. 235. 
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Christianity. “Realizing that religion alone was not sufficient, . . . [the mis- 
sionaries] introduced the school and the press, as well as the Church, estab- 
lished manual training schools, the first of their kind, taught new industries, 
mechanical and agricultural, [reduced the oral Hawaiian language to writ- 
ing and] incessantly inculcated the rights of the common people. . . .” * 

The initial step taken by the missionaries was to institute schools. So 
successful were they in this endeavor, that a decade later, two-fifths of the 
entire population — with adults more numerous than children — were 
attending school.‘ Significantly, Liholiho, the second king of Hawaii, his 
two queens, his brother, and two court retainers composed the first class 
conducted.® 

Gospel seed-sowing was inferentially ordered to begin in the ranks of 
the chiefs by Liholiho who at the outset forbade the education of the com- 
mon people on the ground they would know more than he.* The mission- 
aries were not adverse to this, for in the words of unfriendly critics, their 
Puritan faith in the law as an instrument of grace emphasized the need of 
authority, “and authority was in the hands of the chiefs. The missionaries 
saw clearly their duty. It was to gain an ascendency over the rulers and 
then work through them upon the masses.” 7 

Unquestionably, the “royal favor . . . gave to the new order the added 
prestige of the old” * as well as eased the physical burden of the missionaries 
in establishing their missions. Although they taught the separation of 
religion and government, Hawaiians so long had been used to a theocratic 
state that the religion of their chiefs had a powerful effect on their actions.° 
To a subject, the ruling chief had been the living incarnation of a deity 
and was accorded the same respect.”” With the conversion of the chiefs 
to Christianity, the common folk of the Islands could be expected to follow 





* Walter F. Frear, Anti-Missionary Criticism with Reference to Hawaii (Honolulu: Adver- 
tiser Pub. Co., 1935), p. 10. 

* Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Ki 
Press, 1938), pp. 106-7. 

* Benjamin O. Wist, “American Foundations of Public Education in Hawaii” (Ph.D. thesis, 
Yale University, 1937), pp. 42, 43. 

* Thomas G. Thrum, “The Native Leaders of Hawaii,” in The Centennial Book, 1820-1920, 
a symposium published by the Central Committee of the Hawaiian Mission Centennial 
(Honolulu, 1920), p. 18. 

*L. B. Wright and M. L Fry, Puritans in the South Seas (New York: Holt, 1936), p. 283. 
For a work considering the political role of the missionary in all of the Pacific Islands, 
including Hawaii, see Aarne A. Koskinen, Missionary Influence as a Political Factor in 
the Pacific Islands (Helsinki: Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seuran Kirjapainon Oy., 
1953). 

* Lind, op. cit., pp. 235-36. 

* James J. Jarves, History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands (London: Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street, 1843), p. 228; Gulick, op. cit., p. 141. 

*” However, a ruling chief was not necessarily the most divine, for political power depended 
upon success in war. William H. Davenport, “The Religion of Pre-European Hawaii,” 
Social Process in Hawaii, XVI (1952), 21. 
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suit. The chiefs were also called upon to protect the missionaries against 
the wrath of the lay foreigners who, notwithstanding their piety at home, 
were incensed by interference with their pleasures while in the tropical isles 
of Hawaii." 

The missionaries arrived at a critical juncture in Hawaiian history and 
their teachings furnished a strong support for the Hawaiian political order. 
In addition to enabling the government to withstand the shock of contact 
with Western culture, they shored up its internal prestige with the Hawai- 
ians by not countenancing dissidents. The resolutions adopted by the mis- 
sion in 1838, entitled “Duties of the Mission to Rulers and Subjects as 
Such,” in part provide: 

. . . teachers of religion ought carefully to guard the subjects against contempt for the 
authority of their rulers, or any evasion or resistance of government orders. 

. that it is a Christian duty to render honor, obedience, fear, custom, and tribute to 
whom they are due, as taught in the 13th of Romans; and that the sin of disloyalty, which 


tends to confusion, anarchy, and ruin, deserves reproof as really [sic] and as promptly as 
that of injustice on the part of rulers, or any other violation of the commands of God.” 


Ultimately, the espousing of the rights of the individual was to prove 
incompatible with a continuation of the absolutist form of government the 
missionaries found when they landed in Hawaii. Meanwhile, both the 
proselytizing and the instruction of the island people in the ways oi civili- 
zation were undertaken with the full co-operation and assistance of the 
powerful political figures of the time. Christianity, the new moral code, the 
ways of diligence and thrift taught the natives — all these presented no 
immediate challenge to the established order, for they were inculcated 
under its aegis and many members of the court attempted to observe the 
same standards. Even the kings, despite their tendency to backslide, could 
be induced to forego alcoholic beverages and otherwise importuned to live 
exemplary lives. Kamehameha III toasted the King and Queen of France 
with a glass of water on board Rear Admiral Hamelin’s flagship. Three 
years earlier, in 1843, after the renunciation of sovereignty by Great Britain 
and the return of the Islands to his control, the King similarly partook in 
the festivities by drinking cold water.” 

Despite the injunction, “you are to abstain from all interference with 
the local and political interests of the people,” contained in the instructions 
given at the leaving of the second company of missionaries,’* members of 





™“The Journal of E. Loomis, 1824-26,” compiled by Dr. Wm. D. Westervelt (mimeo- 
graphed reproduction, Honolulu, 1937), pp. 49-50. 

* Quoted in Rufus Anderson, The Hawaiian Islands (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1864), 
pp. 233-34. 

™ Laura F. Judd, Honolulu — Sketches of Life in the Hawaiian Islands (2d ed.; Honolulu: 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 1928), pp. 98, 99, 126. 

* American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Instruction of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for Missions to the Sandwich 
Islands Mission (Lalainaluna: Press of the Mission Seminary, 1838), p. 41. “Missionary 
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the mission early influenced the King and chiefs in regard to matters of 
state.*> So potent was the Christian ethic they preached that in 1825 the 
enactment of the Ten Commandments as the basic law of the land was de- 
bated.** The King accepted the counsel — or more accurately, heeded the 
protests — of the foreign residents’’ but subsequently the prohibitions con- 
tained in three of the Commandments, murder, theft, and adultery, were 
spelled out as law.** 

Before the first company of missionaries arrived, government in the 
Islands was personal. Besides enlisting the aid of the individual chiefs and 
members of the royal family to enforce their moral teachings, the mission- 
aries came to depend upon impersonal, formalized governmental action 
applicable throughout all of the Islands. They saw salvation for the peoples 
of the Sandwich Islands through the double-edged sword of conversion and 
a virile, organized administration able through uniform enforcement of the 
blue laws to bolster up the weak and punish the transgressor. A well- 
ordered government favorably disposed to the cause of the mission was 
almost synonymous with success; in any event, an impotent government 
spelled failure. Cognizant of this, the missionaries not only gave freely of 
their advice but also in other ways materially contributed to the structuring 
of the government which gradually evolved in the Islands. 

Direct service in the employ of the King was one of the more material 
ways this mission contribution was manifested. In all, four ministers and at 
least one layman were released from the mission for governmental employ- 
ment.’® They, as well as the American Board,” viewed their conduct as 
furthering the success of the mission. Indeed, William Richards, the first so 





societies generally strongly opposed the political activities of the missionaries working 
under them [in all the Pacific Islands].” Koskinen, op. cit., p. 48. 

* Frear claims that the missionaries in the period 1820-40, acting under instructions, “as a 
rule declined so much as to give advice in political affairs, even wheu asked for it by 
the chiefs.” W. F. Frear, “Hawaiian Statute Law,” Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Hawaiian Historical Society (Honolulu, 1906), p. 20. This appears to be either = 
unusual meaning of “political” or an unwarranted generalization. Cf. Harold W 
Bradley, The American Frontier in Hawaii (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1942), 
pp. 174-76. 

* Kuykendall, op. cit., pp. 123-24. 


" Bradley, op. cit., pp. 177-78. For a review of the debate over this, and a denial that the 
missionaries “recommended” the Ten Commandments as a code of laws, see W. D. 
Westervelt, “Hawaiian Printed Laws before the Constitution,” Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the Fae Historical Society, 1908 (Honolulu: Hawaiian Gazette Co., 1909), 
pp. 4 . 

*In December, 1827, three laws were adopted with deferred effective dates punishing 
murder, stealing, and adultery. Bradley, op. cit., p. 190; Kuykendall, op. cit., pp. 125-26. 

* Alexander G. M. Robertson, “Missionaries Who Entered Government Service,” in The 
Centennial Book, pp. 31-43. Bishop Restarick refers to only three ministers: see Henry 
peg ae from the Viewpoint of a Bishop (Honolulu: Paradise of the Pacific, 
1924), p. ‘ 
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to transfer in 1838, hoped his connection with the mission would not be 
dissolved when he entered the service of the King.** 

The Bill of Rights promulgated in 1839 and the Hawaiian constitution 
of the following year, the first of five the Islands were to know, each con- 
tain language evincing the influence of the religious teachings of the mis- 
sionaries, as well as the political rights embodied in the fundamental docu- 
ments of the United States. Illustrating the former is the exhortation: 
“That no law shall be enacted which is at variance with the word of the 
Lord Jehovah, or at variance with the general spirit of His word. All laws 
of the Islands shall be in consistency with the general spirit of God’s law.” ** 
American antecedents are traceable in expressions such as: “God has also 
bestowed certain rights alike on al] men and all chiefs, and all people of all 
lands. These are some of the rights which He has given alike to every man 
and every chief, life, limb, liberty, the labor of his hands and the production 
of his mind.” ** To this the constitution added “freedom from oppression” 
and subsequently, for good measure, “nothing whatever shall be taken 
from any individual except by express provision of the laws.” ** 

It is believed that a graduate of the missionaries’ Lahainaluna Seminary 
prepared the Bill of Rights at the direction of the King, but without any 
definite instructions. His initial draft was corrected by the King and several 
chiefs and he was directed to rewrite in conformity with the views ex- 
pressed. This process was repeated, and only on third reading did the 
King and the chiefs approve.*® The same process was probably followed in 
drafting the 1840 constitution.** However, it was chiefly through the aid 
and instruction of William Richards that they were enabled to frame this 
constitutional legislation.?’ It is not too farfetched to attribute the constitu- 
tional provision made for executive, legislative, and judicial organization 
and for the representation of the common people — all reflective of Ameri- 
can practices — to his course of lectures upon political economy delivered 
to the chiefs. This granting of the Bill of Rights and the constitution of 





“William Richards’ Report to the Sandwich Islands Mission on His First Year in Govern- 
ment Service, 1838-1839,” Fifry-First Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 
1942 (Honolulu: Hawaii Printing Co., 1943), p. 69. However, entrance into govern- 
mental service was strongly opposed by some on the ground that service with the mis- 
sion was of greater importance. 

* Robert C. Lydecker, Roster Legislatures of Hawaii, 1841-1918 (Honolulu: Hawaiian 
Gazette Co., 1918), p. 9. 


* “Sandwich Islands Laws,” The Hawaiian Spectator, II (July, 1839), 347. 

** Lydecker, op. cit., p. 8. 

* “Sandwich Islands Laws,” op. cit. 

* Ralph S. Kuykendall, “Constitutions of the Hawaiian Kingdom,” Papers of the Hawaiian 
Historical Society, No. 21 (Honolulu: Printshop of Hawaii Co., 1940), p. 9; W. D. 


Alexander, “A Sketch of the Constitutional History of the Hawaiian Kingdom” in 
Thrum’s Hawaiian Annual, 1894, p. 47. 


* The Polynesian, November 13, 1847, p. 102. See also Jarves, op. cit., p. 315. 
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1840 marks one of the few times in world history that a sovereign has 
voluntarily surrendered part of his regal prerogatives to his subjects. 

The constitution of 1840 comprised a “strange compound of old Puritan 
principles, modern Yankee notions, and the intricate feudalism of the 
natives.” ** The second constitution of 1852 displayed less evidence of the 
mission’s religious teachings and more concern for matters political on the 
part of the missonary advisor, Dr. Judd, as well as Harvard law school- 
trained Judge Lee and Kamaaina (Island-born) Judge John Ii, who prepared 
the draft submitted to the King. However, the latter constitution continued 
to reflect a strong American influence. In all except local government, “it 
was about as much like an American constitution as was possible in a 
monarchy, and may well be considered a triumph of American principles 
of government.” ** 

THROUGH EXAMPLE 


This relation of the missionaries to the government has added signifi- 
cance in view of the example set by the internal government of the Hawai- 
ian Mission itself. With headquarters of the American Board in Boston, 
over five months’ sailing time away,® the Sandwich Island Mission was 
nevertheless held strictly accountable for the conduct of its daily affairs. A 
continuous and detailed correspondence was carried on with the secretaries 
of the American Board, principally because of the American Board’s con- 
trol over expenditures. Partly as a result of this, the Mission developed a 
centralized, somewhat oligarchial system of self-government, thus becoming 
the first of the many centralized, nongovernmental institutions of Hawaii. 

There evolved the system in all churches of the missionary pastor’s ap- 
pointing officers — be they called elders, deacons, or superintendents — to 
aid the pastor in the discipline, government, and instruction of the church.** 
Each officer had the oversight of a particular geographical area and the 
missionary consulted with him on all important measures.** Some of the 
large churches had “out stations” with native assistants in charge, and about 
1841, a few Hawaiians were licensed to preach “more or less under the 





* “The Missions of Polynesia,” Quarterly Review, XCIV, No. 187 (1854), 90. 

* Ralph S. Kuykendall, “The Evolution of Hawaii’s Government,” Exhibit H in U.S. Con- 
gress, Senate, Admisinistration in Hawaii, Hearing before the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs on S. 4309, et al., 72d Cong. 2d Sess., 132 (1933). 

* The median time from Boston to the Hawaiian Islands for the twelve companies equaled 
about 161 days. Hobbs, op. cit., pp. 143-56. 


* See Orramel H. Gulick, Pilgrims of Hawaii (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1918), p. 37. 

* Clark, writing in 1859, refers to the appointment Py the teaching and guidance of 
those Pastors, [of] deacons and elders, or secular helpers, usually called lunas. . . .” 
Clark, “Ecclesiastical Organization,” July 20, 1859, p. 2. Manuscript in Houghton 
Library, photostat in Hawaiian Mission Children’ s Society Library. 

* Macy C. Alexander, William Patterson Alexander in Kentucky, The Marquesas, Hawaii 
(Honolulu: privately printed, 1934), p. 272. 
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supervision of one of the missionaries.” ** The congregations of the various 
churches did not govern their own affairs nor, until very late, did they have 
a voice in choosing their own ministers. From the mission itself came the 
assignment of missionaries, and each ordained minister controlled the activi- 
ties of the churches in his district within the framework set up by the 
annual General Meeting, and ultimately determined from New England. 
The Prudential Committee in Boston counseled dividing the Hawaiian Mis- 
sion into four independent district missions, with their boundaries cor- 
responding to those of the present four counties in the Islands; but the 
Hawaiian Mission favored continuation of the single, Islands-wide organiza- 
tion.** It could truly be attributed to the mission’s centripetal tendencies 
that throughout the Islands each morning “twenty thousand learners com- 
mitted to memory and recited the same text in the daily morning prayer- 
meeting.” ** 

Annual General Meetings of the mission fixed policy not alone for haole 
(white) members of the mission but for all native church members as well. 
The fact that “the majority ruled” *’ in the mission did not make it the 
less oligarchial insofar as government of the entire church was concerned. 
Actually, contemporaneously with the holding of the General Meeting, for 
a long time an inner group — the ordained members of the mission — met 
as the Hawaiian Association, apparently to decide matters considered more 
definitely ecclesiastical, although there appears to be no sharp line of 
demarcation between matters considered at the General Meetings and those 
solely within the jurisdiction of the Association.** It is charged that censor- 
ship of correspondence of the missionaries by the American Board tended 
to create “a formula answer to many important questions dictated by the 
mission leaders. . . .” ** With regard to the centralization of more material 
things, supplies were distributed from the depot in Honolulu, and at first all 
missionaries participated according to need.*® 

Congregationalists and Presbyterians supported the American Board 
when the missionaries were despatched to the Hawaiian Islands. The pastors 


™* Kuykendall, Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778- . . . , pp. 338-39. 

See Letter of Rufus Anderson, Secretary of the A.B.C.F.M., dated July 19, 1848, p. 23, 
in bound General Letters to the Sandwich Island Mission, 1831-1849, and report of 
committee of Hawaiian Mission on the letter in Extracts from the General Meeting of 
the Sandwich Islands Mission, 1849 (Oahu: American Mission Press, 1849), pp. 19, 20. 

* Judd, op. cit., p. 39. The daily verse system was introduced about June, 1832. 

* Gulick, Pilgrims . . . , p. 37. 

™See “Extracts from the Records of the Hawaiian Association, 1823-1836” (Honolulu: 
Mission Press, 1837). 

” W. A. Kinney, Hawaii’s Capacity for Self4Government All but Destroyed (Salt Lake City: 
Frank L. Jensen, 1927), pp. 16-18. Note that this polemic “is not written from the 
standpoint (real or pretended) of impartiality.” Idem, p. 2. 

“ The practice of mutual ownership of funds and supplies was established by the first mis- 
sionary company. The bylaws are quoted in Hobbs, op. cit., pp. 80-81. Wright and 
Fry, op. cit., p. 294. 
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in Hawaii were not “strenuous for any particular form of church organiza- 
tion.” Wrote one, “We have been led along by circumstances without special 
effort to adopt any prescribed system.” ** Notwithstanding the goodly 
number of missionaries who had come from Congregationalist churches in 
New England, probably only the church of Mr. Bingham at Honolulu could 
with propriety be so classed. Early “the original mission church was con- 
stituted a court of review and control over the particular churches, a sui 
generis court surely; nothing like Congregationalism.” ** 

Not until December, 1849 — almost thirty years after the missionaries 
landed — was the first Hawaiian, James Kekela, ordained as a pastor:** 
even into the 1860’s all native pastors were in subordination to the mis- 
sionaries of their respective districts.“ Not until 1863 was the organization 
of the Hawaiian Mission modified so as to include other than haole mis- 
sionaries.*® Only in that year were the “four island ecclesiastical associ- 
ations, or Presbyteries, already in existence . . . enlarged to include both 
native and foreign pastors and lay delegates, and to these local associations 
was entrusted the general control of the churches within their territorial 
limits, a control previously exercised by the haole missionaries.” ** From the 
twenty great parishes, then existing, sixty parishes were carved and placed 
under the charge of native pastors with the guidance and support of the Ha- 
waiian Board and its corresponding secretary.** For almost half a century, this 
organization of the Hawaiian Mission with its centripetal controls and lack 
of local participation had stood as a model for the evolving social and polliti- 
cal institutions of Hawaii to follow. Only after the Island pattern had 
begun to emerge did the mission, now the Evangelical Association, gradu- 
ally decentralize. 

Understandably, the missionaries were loath to entrust the success of the 
Hawaiian Mission to a people only recently converted from heathenism. 
The natives were not considered sufficiently advanced to undertake self- 





“ Clark, op. cit., p. 2. 
* Alexander, op. cit., p. 240. 


@ Rufus Anderson, History of the Sandwich Islands Mission (Boston: Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, 1870), pp. 244, 245; Kuykendall, Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778... , pp. 
337-39. 


“ Anderson, History of the ..., pp. 280, 281; Anderson, The Hawaiian ... , p. 112. 


“* Anderson, History of the .. . , p. 287; John P. Erdman, “A Brief Historical Sketch of the 
Hawaiian Board of Mission,” in The Centennial Book, p. 77. 


“ Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1854-1874 wre University of Hawaii 
Press, 1953), p. 100. See also Anderson, History of the . . 8. 


“ Oliver P. Emerson, Pioneer Days in Hawaii (New York: Dosibloden, Doran, 1928), p. 126. 
refers to only 15 missionary districts. Anderson, The Hawaiian ... , p. 319. 
For 1854 changes as well as the 1863 constitution, see Minutes of the Meetings of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 1854 (Honolulu: Mission Press, 1854), p. 4; Minutes 
of the Meetings of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 1863 (Honolulu: Henry M. 
Whitney, 1863), pp. 37 ff. See also Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1854-.. ., 

pp. 99-101; Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778- ..., pp. 340-41. 
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government of their churches.** Indicative of the early missionaries’ view of 
the Polynesian’s ability to adopt democratic forms is the appraisal: “That 
unyielding fidelity, that independence of mind, which, are peculiar to men 
of freedom, are no ingredients in the character of a native of the Pacific.” ** 
In fact, the missionaries looked with doubtful eye upon the qualifications of 
the natives seeking admittance into the church, and cautioned against 
their too ready acceptance into the Christian fold. Parenthetically it may be 
added, this early reluctance contrasts sharply with the wholesale conver- 
sions during the Great Revival in the l.*: 1830’s when the Rev. Artemus 
Bishop baptised four hundred converts one Sabbath morning with a sponge, 
but was far outdistanced by the Rev. Titus Coan who used a brush with less 
ceremony but greater despatch to sprinkle twelve hundred at a single 
service.*° The missionaries who counseled the government could not but 
have transferred from ecclesiastical to political matters the same attitudes 
toward dealing with an untrained peoples who must be carefully guided 
into following the proper course of public policy and adopting methods 
approved for effectuating it. 

Persons prone to view the zeal of the missionaries with a somewhat 
jaundiced eye have not hesitated to charge them with having used the 
Hawaiian government to their own purposes.*' This accusation is sometimes 
phrased in terms of personal aggrandizement, that “the missionaries had 
swapped with the natives — the preachers had taken the land and had left 
the natives holding the Bible.” ** In retrospect, it seems clear that members 
of the mission lent their aid to the government as being necessary for 
evangelical progress. Strong central government insured enforcement of 
Puritan morals and facilitated the conversion of the native Hawaiian into 
the sober, hard-working, God-fearing, Horatio Alger figure the missionaries 
were attempting to shape. Ultimately, only this central government could 





* Anderson, The Hawaiian .. . , pp. 311, 312. See report of decisions arrived at in the 1863 
meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association bearing upon the problem of local 
Hawaiian participation in the governing and ministry of the Protestant churches, idem, 
pp. 315-24. 

“ American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Affairs, Answers by the Sandwich Islands 
Missionaries to the Questions in the Circular of March 15, 1833, Sent to Missionaries of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Affairs. [Draft in archives of 
Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, Honolulu], answer to question 16. 

* Sereno E. Bishop, Reminiscenses of Old Hawaii (Honolulu: Hawaiian Gazette Co., 1916), 
p. 54. 

"For attacks on missionaries and their descendants, see for example, “A Footnote to 
Hawaiian History” presented by Charles T. Gulick to Commissioner Blount, Affairs in 
Hawaii, Appendix II, H.R. Exec. Doc., 53d Cong., 3d Sess., 745 ff. (1895). For defense 
of missionaries see Frear, op. cit., Restarick, op. cit., pp. 107-15; Hobbs, op. cit., pp. 76- 
101; Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), pp. 54-55. 


® Victor Weingarten, “Raising Cane” (Honolulu: International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 1946), p. 8. 
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afford schooling for all so it assumed this function from the mission.** How- 
ever, there was nothing nefarious about this relationship, and it hardly 
represents a “using” of the government for personal gain. That some of the 
missionaries and their families gradually accumulated “title to much of the 
Islands’ worldly goods” may be attributed to the fact that they enjoyed the 
considerable advantage of being early comers. The missicnaries preached 
thrift, and practiced it themselves." 


THrouGH DEscENDANTS 


An important offshoot from the early missionary days was the condition- 
ing of the men who left the mission for other fields of endeavor, their 
children and their children’s children. From the ranks of former mission- 
aries Came statesmen, merchants, and planters. All tended to remain con- 
secrated to an ideal of community responsibility, albeit occasionally framed 
in economic terms with which they became more conversant. Castle and 
Cooke, missionary-founded sugar factor, “charged the Mosaic 10 per 
cent interest on cash advances when the common charge was 1 per cent a 
month, compounded quarterly. ... When. . . enterprises were being 
promoted the partners subscribed ... LAST . . . in order that their names: 
should not be used to get others to subscribe:” ** To participate originally as 
one of the missionary band meant a personal dedication and singleness of 
purpose which was bound to carry over to secular pursuits upon severing ties 
to the mission. 

“The original missionary element produced children who even more 
actively developed the commercial interests of the islands than their fore- 
bears had developed the religious aspirations of the people.” ** In addition 
to intermarriage, the descendants of the missionaries retained their identifi- 
cation with the mission as “cousins” in the Hawaiian Mission Children’s 
Society.*7 They remained stalwart figures in the public life of Hawaii and 
actively participated in shaping policy as they honestly thought would 
benefit the Islands.** The commingling of personal with public benefit 
would in no way be antithetical to their strongly Calvanistic moral code. 





™ Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778... , p. 112; Benjamin Wist, A Century of 
Public Education in Hawaii (Honolulu: Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 1940), pp. 65-68. 

™ Theodore Morgan, Hawaii — A Century of Economic Change (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), pp. 94, 95. 

* Jared G. Smith, “The Big Five” (Honolulu: Advertiser Publishing Co., 1942), Part 11. 

*US., Department of Justice, Law Enforcement in the Territory of Hawaii, Sen. Doc. No. 
78, 72d Cong., Ist Sess., 16 (1932). 

* See Charlotte P. Dodge, Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, 1852-1952 (Honolulu: 
Advertiser Publishing Co., 1952). 

™ “Dr. Anderson’s Address to the Children of the Migsionaries,” Proceedings of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association at its Annual Meetitig in Honolulu, 1863 (Boston: 
T. R. Marvin & Son, 1864), pp. 113-14, stressing the responsibility of the children of 
the missionaries, whether or not they entered the ministry. 
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Although a major cane-sugar-producing area, prevailing sentiment op- 
posed conversion of sugar or its by-products into rum by distillation at the 
plantation mills. The articles of incorporation of Father Bond’s Kohala 
Plantation read: “Provision 8. Said Company shall not distill nor manu- 
facture any spirituous or intoxicating liquors from the products of the plan- 
tation.” ** As early as 1851, a proposal to develop distilleries in connection 
with the sugar mills was voted down by the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural 
Society.*° Going a step further, the first meeting of the Planters’ Labor & 
Supply Company — the predecessor to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation — in 1882 advocated “totally prohibiting the importation and sale of 
all spirituous or intoxicating liquors, except for medical and mechanical 
purposes.” ®* Puritan principles here obviously triumphed over possibility 
of financial return from invested plantation principal. 

In the popular eye the missionary families were identified with the 
“reform” group, which also came to hold “most of the plantation influ- 
ence.” **? The “missionary party,” which included many Americans who 
had traveled to the Islands for purely secular purposes, gradually lost politi- 
cal weight after the 1850's, and for a time under Kalakaua, the last king of 
Hawaii, was almost wholly eclipsed. The bayonet constitution forced upon 
that gay monarch in 1887 reversed the trend, and “missionary influence was 
again in the ascent.” ** 

With the advent of the Republic, and later Annexation, the children 
of the missionaries continued to play an important political role. President 
of the Republic and first Governor of the Territory, Sanford B. Dole, was a 
son of the missionary principal of Punahou, a school initially established for 
the education of missionary children. The roster of the Territorial Senate 
and House until recently always included names of members of the mis- 
sionary families. If not planters themselves, their sense of personal responsi- 
bility for Hawaii Nei closely dovetailed with the all-embracing paternalism 
of the planters which knew no distinction between public problems and the 
minutest affairs of laborers on their plantations. Catholicism®* came to 





* Quoted in Ethel M. Damon, Father Bond of Kohala (Honolulu: The Friend, 1927), p. 187. 

” Sylvester K. Stevens, American Expansion in Hawaii, 1842-1898 (Harrisburg: Archives 
Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 1945), p. 30. 

“H. P. Agee, “A Brief History of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association,” Thrum’s 
Hawaiian Annual for 1935 (Honolulu: Printshop Co., 1935), p. 77. 

* Daily Bulletin, October 30, 1888, p. 2. Blackman, op. cit., p. 123, note 1. 

® Julius W. Pratt, “The Hawaiian Revolution: a Re-Interpretation,” Pacific Historical Re- 
view, I (September, 1932), 284. 

“ The spread of Roman Catholicism under French protection in spite of official Hawaiian 
persecution nevertheless introduced to the Islands another heirarchy of authority 
headed by a single man —the Vicar-Apostolic of the Hawaiian Islands appointed by 
the Holy See — with control over the conscience of the devout, which easily lent itself 
to acceptance of centralized government so long as no irreconcilable conflict arose. 
See Father Reginald Yzendoorn, History of the Catholic Mission in the Hawaiian 
Islands (Honolulu: Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 1927). 
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surpass Protestanism in the number of Island adherents,®* and the religions 
of the East accounted for many more, but this in no way nullified the im- 
portance of the missionary families whose influence now depended upon 
socioeconomic factors rather than religious ones. Thus, until recent years 
when militant unionism rose to challenge paternalism on the plantation and 
other divisive forces developed in the community at large,” the descendants 
of the missionaries, like their ancestors, continued to direct the steps of the 
Island community in the ways of civic righteousness. 





© See Blackman, op. cit., p. 91; Frank E. Midkiff, “The Economic Determinants of Educa- 
tion in Hawaii” (Ph.D. thesis, Yale University, 1935), p. 91. 


See Norman Meller, “Centralization in Hawaii: Retrospect and Prospect,” American Poli- 
tical Science Review, LI] (March, 1958), 104. 








WOODROW WILSON’S PLANS TO ENTER THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS THROUGH AN 
EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT 
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examined considerable confusion remains about the role which 

the contemplated preliminary peace treaty was intended to 
play. There appear to be some difficulties in tracing the origin of such a 
treaty, in ascertaining the nature and extent of its functions, and in provid- 
ing a satisfactory answer as to when the idea was dropped’ and who was 
responsible for giving it up. The predominant reason for the vagueness and 
lack of clarity concerning fundamental aspects of the preliminary treaty lies 
in the failure to relate this treaty to the executive-legislative struggle in the 
United States over the Covenant of the League of Nations. In particular, 
too little attention has been given to the attitude of President Wilson to- 
wards a preliminary treaty. It is true that notice has been taken (often 
erroneously) of the President’s inconsistent attitude towards a preliminary 
peace, which varied from endorsement to indifference to opposition;? how- 
ever, there seems to be no coherent explanation for the timing and cause 
of these oscillations on the part of the President. Clarification is further 
needed as to whether the President and his top peace commissioners saw 
eye to eye on this important subject, and finally, whether the Allies were 
amenable to the President’s plans. Regarding the latter, an inadequate 
realization of the role of the preliminary peace treaty has given rise to the 
widely held belief that there was a plot in Paris to sidetrack the League of 
Nations,* even though David Hunter Miller, one of the foremost American 
experts in touch with the situation, categorically denied its existence.‘ It 
seems that these aspects of the peace negotiations are still enveloped in con- 
siderable uncertainty because they have seldom, if ever, been properly 


W == THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES has been extensively 





*The authors of the Memorandum from the British Government taking issue with Ray 
Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (3 vols.; Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page, 1922), I, chaps. xvi, xvii, xviii, found it impossible to trace when the 
idea of a preliminary peace was given up. The Memorandum is reprinted in Charles 
Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1926-28), IV, 373. . 


* Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New York: Macmillan, 
1945), p. 212, and Baker, op. cit., I, 312. 


* For bibliography on the “sidetrack plot” see Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the 
Lost Peace (New York: Macmillan, 1944), p. 356. For an expert analysis, see Robert 
Cc. pear, “Ten Years of Peace Conference History,” Journal of Modern History, I 
(1929), 612-21. 


*“The effort to prove a plot where none existed could not well go further.” David Hunter 
Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant (2 vols.; New York: Putnam’s, 1928), I, 98. 
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connected with the President’s strategy to checkmate the Senate. It is there- 
fore necessary to give a brief background. 

As one of the foremost authorities in governmental affairs, President 
Wilson was well aware of an area in which the executive has power to con 
clude agreements without Congressional participation. He had taken care- 
ful notice of —- and even admired — Theodore Roosevelt’s methods of deal- 
ing with the legislature. The outstanding illustration of Roosevelt’s triumph 
over the Senate in foreign relations involved the intensified use of executive 
agreements in the sphere of treaty-making which had caused the greatest 
difficulties in the past. When the Senate threatened to defeat a treaty 
which he had concluded with the Dominican Republic, Roosevelt demon- 
strated that it was possible for the President to rely on executive powers and 
put the agreement into effect in spite of opposition from the Senate.* 
Whereas Roosevel* officially considered the executive agreement (which 
he called modus vivendi) to be of a temporary nature and to last only until 
t'xe Senate acted on the protocol submitted to it, he succeeded, in effect, in 
carrying out his policies for an indefinite period in spite of opposition from 
the Senate.’ The following analysis will show that this course of action 
seems to have served as a precedent for Woodrow Wilson who had a 
similar procedure in mind in the event the President became convinced of 
the unwillingness of the senators to approve the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

There appears to be little doubt that President Wilson contemplated 
concluding a preliminary peace treaty on his own authority. His Secretary 
of State reported that the President had “the peculiar idea that a Pre- 
liminary Treaty was in the nature of a modus vivendi which could be 
entered into independently by the Executive and which would restore peace 
without going through the formalities of senatorial consent to ratifica- 
tion.” * The President considered the preliminary treaty as an “exalted 
armistice” * which would be temporary in nature. He anticipated that the 





* During the campaign of 1912, Wilson said: “Whatever else we may think or say of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, we must admit that he is an aggressive leader. He led Congress — he 
was not driven by Congress.” William Allen White, Woodrow Wilson (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924), p. 270. 


* Roosevelt wrote in his Autobiography: “I went ahead and administered the proposed 
treaty anyhow, considering it as a simple agreement on the part of the Executive which 
would be converted into a treaty whenever the Senate acted.” Quoted in W. Stull Holt, 
Treaties Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), p. 223. 


* The Senate did act some two years later. For an excellent account of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
relations with the Senate concerning the Dominican agreements, see Holt, op. cit. 
pp. 212-29. 

* Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations, a Personal Narrative (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1921), p. 206. 

* Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 
1919, Vol. [TV (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 374. Hereinafter 
cited as Papers. . . . 
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provisions of the preliminary treaty would be repeated in the general treaty 
of peace, which would subsequently be submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent.*® Hence, while he did not plan to refer the preliminary 
treaty to the upper house for approval, he did not consider his actions of 
such a nature as irrevocably to foresta!l the functions of the Senate. Pre- 
sumably such a course of action would have made it difficult for senators to 
withhold their consent, but in the event the Senate refused to approve the 
treaty, the League would have continued to function, provided only that an 
outright defeat of the treaty in the Senate could have been forestalled. In 
this fashion the United States would have started its participation in the 
League of Nations without senatorial approval, just as Roosevelt’s agreement 
with the Dominican Republic had been put into effect by the Chief Execu- 
tive before the Senate had given its approval to the protocol. 

As the plan unfolded, a significant difference developed which goes far 
to explain success in one case and failure in the other. While both Roose- 
velt and Wilson lacked the required two-thirds majority in the Senate, 
Roosevelt could rely on a co-operative Senate leadership which was in a 
Position to prevent an adverse vote. Wilson, on the other hand, had to 
deal with an obstructive Senate leadership which was ready and able to 
bring the issue to a vote at a time and in a manner least desired by the 
President. When Wilson formulated his plans, it was not anticipated, “not 
even [by] the most optimistic Republicans,” ** that Democratic control of 
the Senate would be upset in the 1918 Congressional elections.*? The 
Republican victory in these elections had considerable influence on the 
American delegation in Paris and particularly on Colonel House, who 
wrote during the crucial period when he took the President’s place at the 
Conference: “the elections of last November in the United States have been 
a deterrent to free action by our Delegates.” ** It is noteworthy, however, 
that the elections did not bring about a change in the President’s plans. He 
apparently continued to believe that the Senate would approve the treaty 
or, in any event, that its outright defeat in the Senate could be prevented. 
Actually, when the treaty did not receive the required majority in 1919, the 
President merely considered the proceedings of the Senate as a failure to 
act. As Carter Field wrote: “It seemed to be his [Wilson’s] position that 
the Treaty would remain before the Senate until it would be approved.” '* 

Evidence is lacking that President Wilson planned to conclude the 





* Ibid. 
™ Carter Field, Bernard Baruch (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944), p. 182. 


® Wilson’s controversial appeal of October, 1918, for Democratic control of the 66th Con- 
gress should be understood in the light of his plans for peace. 


™ The Diary of Edward M. House (Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn.), Vol. XV, 
March 3, 1919. Hereinafter cited as House Diary. 


* Field, op. cit., p. 193. 
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entire peace treaty on the basis of an executive agreement, but it is clear 
that he thought it essential that the provisional treaty, which he contem- 
plated entering in this fashion, contain what he considered the most vital 
part of the peace treaty, the Covenant of the League of Nations. Wilson’s 
position became apparent as early as mid-December, 1918, when the ad- 
visability of a preliminary treaty was discussed by Colonel House and Secre- 
tary of State Lansing. According to the latter, Colonel House favored a 
preliminary treaty, provided that a full plan for the Covenant of the League 
of Nations be included in it because “he was afraid that it never could be 
put through unless it was not done at once.” * In view of the position of 
Colonel House at the time, it is not unreasonable to assume that this plan 
originated with the President, or at least that he endorsed it. 

Other provisions which the President wanted to include in the pro- 
visional treaty can be ascertained from the resolution of the Council of 
Ten of February 12, 1919, which provided that the military terms for Ger- 
many’s disarmament should be “drawn up at once.” ** During the discus- 
sion of this resolution President Wilson strongly advocated the isolation 
of the military terms and urged the speedy conclusion of the preliminary 
peace treaty which was to contain these provisions.’” At the same time it 
was taken for granted that other provisions could be added."* Significantly, 
the President thought that the “right time to act” * on the terms of the pre- 
liminary treaty occurred when the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
all but complete. Secretary of State Lansing reported that Wilson was 
“anxious” to have such a treaty “contain detailed rather than general pro- 
visions, especially as to the League of Nations.” *° Since the draft of a Cove- 
nant had been completed by the time the President departed for the United 
States a few days later and since he had been advised that the military pro- 
visions were to be ready presently," the President’s plan seems to have been 
to conclude as fast as possible a preliminary treaty with Germany which 
would contain as its core the military conditions of peace and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. These terms seemed well suited to fulfill his 
general proposal to the Council of Ten that “safety antedate the peace.” * 





* Lansing, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 

* Resolution of the Supreme War Council of February 12, 1919, Papers .. . , Ill, 1005. 

“It was apparently expected by the President thar Germany would be presented with the 
terms of the preliminary peace treaty within two to four weeks. This can be ascertained 
from an earlier American draft of the resolution of February 12, 1919, in the Wilson 
Papers (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.), File VIII-A. 

* Lansing, op. cit., pp. 208-9. 

* Papers ..., Ill, 1003. 

* Loc. cit., p. 209. 

*™ Wilson had been advised that the military terms could be drawn up within forty-eight 
hours. Papers... , III, 1002. 

* Ibid. 
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It may be objected that the President, prior to his departure from Paris 
on February 15, 1919, did not specifically ask for the inclusion of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations in the preliminary treaty. However, the 
President was well aware of the importance of timing and presumably 
planned to introduce it—or have it introduced — at a propitious time. 
Thus, Colonel House, who took the President’s place during Wilson’s ab- 
sence, while also permitting the inclusion of items other than those ap- 
parently contemplated by the President in a preliminary peace treaty, in- 
sisted specifically that the preliminary peace terms should “inter alia” ** 
cover the stated points. Colonel House explained later that the words 
“inter alia” were introduced with the express intention of assuring the in- 
clusion of the Covenant of the League of Nations in the provisional treaty 
and stated specifically that he used this procedure in the interest of proper 
timing because he “did not want to bring this [the League] up at the 
time.” ** 

When President Wilson was informed, while in the United States, that 
the scope of the negotiations on the preliminary treaty (then in progress in 
Paris) was to be broadened, he cautioned House: “I am not willing to have 
anything beyond the military and naval terms settled . . . we should not 
risk being hurried.” *° Nevertheless, preparatory negotiations for other than 
military provisions were expedited in Paris. According to a communication 
from House, it was generally agreed on February 22 that “the entire terms 
should be given at once and that the military terms should not be made 
now as at first planned.” ** Two days later a resolution was passed in the 
Council of Ten which went on record to include additional issues such as 
frontiers and economic and financial conditions in the preliminary treaty 
without mentioning the League of Nations by name. Wilson, obviously at 
a loss for an adequate explanation of these procedures, refrained from 
giving House further advice on this point, explaining to him that he was 
out of touch with his proceedings.*” It appears that the President counted 
on taking personal charge upon his return to Paris. 

When in mid-March, 1919, the President returned to Paris, he found 
that the conditions were no longer opportune for the conclusion of a pre- 





* House Diary, February 22, 1919. 


* Ibid. The words “inter alia” were introduced by the Secretary of State at the suggestion 
of Colonel House. 


*Cablegram of President Wilson to Colonel House, February 20, 1919. The Edward M. 
House Papers (Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn.). 


* Cablegram for the President from House, February 23, 1919. Ibid. 


* In a cablegram from Wilson to House, February 27, the President explained that the new 
means of communication were unsatisfactory and that he did not “clearly” compre- 
hend what House was trying to tell him. Wilson Papers, File VIII-A. On the follow- 
ing day House had all messages repeated in the old code (loc. cit., February 28, 1919), 
but received no further advice on this matter. 
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liminary treaty in the manner he had contemplated. While he apparently 
would not hestitate to conclude a limited preliminary treaty cn his own 
authority, as his strong endorsement prior to his departure suggested, he was 
now reluctant to extend this procedure to a general preliminary treaty. 
However, since in practice this meant that he would have had to give up 
the idea of having a League of Nations function in a provisional form on the 
legal basis of executive authority, he needed time to reconsider the matter. 
Under these circumstances, one of his first official acts was to issue a state- 
ment to the effect that he stood by the decision of the Peace Conference of 
January 25, which had decided to make the League an integral part of the 
treaty of peace.** This statement — which was puzzling to many — ob- 
viously referred to the preliminary treaty then in preparation. Baker, whom 
the President asked to draw up the statement, states: “He asked me to deny 
the report that there would be a separate preliminary peace treaty with the 
Germans excluding the League of Nations.” ** It should be noted that Wil- 
son was careful to rule out only a preliminary treaty which did not contain 
the League of Nations; he left open the question of whether there should 
be a preliminary treaty. 

The President’s main focus of interest immediately after his return was 
centered on the progress of the military conditions which were shortly to be 
presented to Germany.” The revision of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was also undertaken presently so that the revised Covenant would 
not hold up proceedings or be left out if and when other provisions of the 
preliminary treaty were ready. However, there were clearly tentative 
elements in the President’s approach to a revision while he pondered the 
continued advisability and feasibility of a preliminary treaty.** At the very 
first meeting of the Council of Ten which he attended after his return, he 
openly raised the question of the necessity of submitting a general pre- 
liminary treaty to the Senate and speculated that such a procedure would 
cause a delay of several months. On that occasion he specifically stated 





* For President Wilson’s release see Ray Stannard Baker and William Edward Dodd (eds.). 
The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson (New York: Harper, 1927), V, 311. 


* Ibid., pp. 310-11. 


* Both General Bliss and Admiral Benson were asked to furnish brief memoranda on the 
military terms of peace the very same day Wilson returned to Paris. Wilson Papers, 
March 14, 1919. Wilson’s preoccupation with these terms can be gauged from the 
following time sequence regarding the Bliss memorandum. The discussion between 
President Wilson and Colonel House took place in the morning of March 14. (House 
Diary, March 14, 1919). Colonel House requested a memorandum from General Bliss in 
the afternoon of the same day. (Covering letter of General Bliss to President Wilson 
March 14; Wilson Papers.) Significantly the Bliss memorandum found in the Wilson 
Papers was dated March 14— 11:30 p.m. 


* At first Wilson did not want any changes in the Covenant. (House Diary, March 16, 
1919). Two days later House found him more “reasonable” regarding changes. Ibid., 
March 18, 1919. 
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that he did not “feel quite sure of his ground” ** and that he wanted to have 
the advice of constitutional lawyers on the subject. On the following day the 
technical experts of the American Peace Commission, David Hunter Miller 
and James Brown Scott, sent a memorandum to the President on the ques- 
tion submitted to them, “whether a preliminary treaty of peace negotiated 
by the President would bind the government of the United States. . . .” 
They stated: 

a preliminary agreement signed by the President, but not ratified by the Senate, can 

have no legal effect, so far as ending the war is concerned, and can operate only as a truce; 
and that if it is desired in the preliminary agreement, by whatsoever name it may be called, 
to effect the legal transition from the state of peace, this may only be accomplished by sub- 
mitting it to the Senate for its advice and consent according to the constitutional provi- 
sion. 
The Secretary of State reported that he, too, had been consulted and that 
he had told the President frankly that it was “entirely wrong” ** to attempt 
to conclude a preliminary treaty on his own authority. The President, still 
reluctant to accept this opinion as final, asked that other opinions be sought. 
When Mr. Lansing found that “all legal experts” ** agreed with him and 
when Thomas Gregory, the United States Attorney General, whom the 
President respected highly,** concurred, the President reluctantly gave up 
the idea. Subsequently, negotiations seem to have been conducted with a 
view to a final treaty of peace, thus confirming the supposition that the 
decision of whether the treaty then negotiated was preliminary or final 
hinged largely on the President’s calculations. 

The timing of the giving up of the preliminary peace treaty has given 
rise to much confusion. Before the President’s departure from Paris, it was 
generally understood that the treaty then negotiated was a preliminary 
treaty. During Wilson’s absence, as already mentioned, a change of think- 
ing seems to have occurred regarding the scope of such a treaty. Upon the 
President’s return to Paris, the question of the status of an expanded pre- 
liminary treaty was raised, and the President himself suggested that the 
final determination of the exact status of the treaty be “postponed.” *” 
Secretary of State Lansing reported that the President had not made up his 
mind by March 19; but by March 30, Mr. Lansing was “sure that there 
will be no preliminary treaty.” ** Perhaps it is possible to ascertain more 





* Minutes of the meeting of the Supreme War Council of March 17, 1919. Papers ..., IV, 
375. 


* Memorandum of the Technical Advisors to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
March 18, 1919. Wilson Papers, File VITI-A. Italics added. 

* Lansing, op. cit., p. 207. 

* Ibid. 

%* See letters of President Wilson to Thomas W. Gregory of January 11, 1919, and February 
26, 1919. Gregory Papers (Library of Congress, Washington D.C.). 

* Papers ..., IV, 375. 

* Memorandum by Secretary of State Lansing, March 30, 1919. Ibid., XI, 547-48. 
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precisely the interval during which the President’s decision was made. 
House wrote on March 24: “I urged him [Wilson] to settle once and for all 
the question as to whether the League of Nations was to go into the Peace 
Treaty.” °* Since the President had issued a statement after his return 
which reaffirmed his determination to make the Covenant an integral part 
of the treaty,*® and since he had privately ruled out “yielding anything” “ 
in this respect only a few days earlier, this remark could not conceivably 
refer to the final treaty of peace** but rather to the preliminary peace treaty. 
It indicates that Wilson was still contemplating such a treaty on March 
24. A similar inference can be drawn for the state of affairs on March 26, 
when Lloyd George agreed to have the “Covenant go into the Peace 
Treaty.” ** However, on the next day the President seemed to have made 
his decision against a preliminary treaty since the presidential statement is- 
sued on March 27 conspicuously used the terms “final formulation of 
peace”’** tied to the League of Nations. 

In short, while prior to his departure from Paris the President considered 
concluding a preliminary treaty on his own authority, the contemplated in- 
clusion of general subjects made him uncertain for a short period whether 
such a general treaty could be negotiated without submitting it to the Sen- 
ate for approval. By the end of March he had decided that changed con- 
ditions made the conclusion of a preliminary peace on his own authority 
impracticable or meaningless to his approach. From that time on it was a 
final treaty of peace that was being negotiated in Paris. The reason why 
responsible members of the American Peace Commission and allied states- 
men helped bring about the changed conditions which the President found 
upon his return remains to be explained. 

It is obvious that the success of the President’s plan depended on avoid- 
ance of premature disclosures and on the skill with which it was carried 
out by the President himself (another reason for the President’s insistence 
on going to Paris in person). Other than Colonel House, the American 
Peace Commissioners seem to have been at a loss concerning the President’s 
strategy and even the Secretary of State complained about “the want of 





* House Diary, March 24, 1919. 


“ Wilson stated that he stood by the resolution of the Peace Conference of January 25, 1919, 
which contained these provisions. For the text of this resclution, see Papers . . . , Ill, 
201, Annex I. 

“ Telegram of President Wilson to Tumulty, March 17, 1919. Wilson Papers. 

* Professor Seymour's attempt (in a special footnote, Seymour, op. cit., IV, 390) to explain 
House’s remark on the basis of Wilson’s possible contemplations to leave the 
out of the final treaty of peace must be rejected as being opposed to Wilson’s entire 
approach, as well as being against his repeated public and private statements. It is note- 
worthy that Professor Seymour did not assign to a preliminary treaty much of a role 
after the President’s return. Ibid., p. 342. 

“ House Diary, March 27, 1919. 

“ Papers . . . , Ill, 459. 
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a program or even of an unwritten plan.” *® Since, as it turned out, Mr. 
Lansing was not in favor of concluding even a limited preliminary peace 
treaty on the basis of executive authority,** it is doubtful whether the 
President would have been able to entrust his daring approach to his 
Secretary of State. In any event — whether by accident or design — Mr. 
Lansing did not prevent the collapse of Wilson’s approach to a preliminary 
peace treaty while the President was in the United States. Instead, he used 
the opportunity offered to him by the President’s absence to explain to the 
Council members that all documents containing conditions which were 
actually negotiated with Germany would become a treaty of peace which 
would “ipso facto” have to be presented to the Senate for approval. Mr. 
Lansing, moreover, went so far as to express a dislike for the word “pre- 
liminary,” but he considered it prudent not to press the point.*? The lack 
of co-ordination between the President and his Secretary of State was thus 
openly demonstrated and offers additional evidence for Wilson’s later 
charge that Mr. Lansing accepted with reluctance the President’s guidance 
and direction of the negotiations in Paris.** 

Colonel House, who was generally familiar with the President’s thinking 
and planning, evidently knew of Wilson’s plans to have the Covenant of 
the League function provisionally on the basis of executive authority and 
of the manner in which the President planned to realize his aims. While 
in Wilson’s absence he permitted an extension of the scope of the con- 
templated preliminary treaty*® and thus endazigered the President’s plans in 
this respect, he nevertheless suggested in a wire to the President that the 
League start to function at once,®® and even undertook preliminary negoti- 
ations with the Allies on that basis. He would hardly have done so without 
some previous understanding with the President. Wilson, it is true, was 
apprehensive about House’s scheme lest “some advantage would be given to 
the critics on this side of the water if they thought we were trying in that 
way to forestall action by the Senate.” ** In the same telegram, however, he 
admitted that he gave consideration to the immediate establishment of a 
league provided a way could be found which would avoid the opposition 





* Lansing, op. cit., p. 206. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

“ Papers... , TV, 102. 

* For the letter of President Wilson to Secretary of State Lansing of February 11, 1920, see 
Papers of Robert Lansing (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.), Vol. 51. 

” For the “plan” followed by House see cablegram of House to Wilson, February 25, 1919. 
Wilson Papers. 

® Cablegram for the President from House, February 28, 1919. Ibid. 

™ Telegram of President Wilson for Colonel House, March 4, 1919. House Papers. Italics 
added. Significantly, the President was not apprehensive about the legal propriety of 


the proposed method, but merely expressed concern lest advantages accrue to the oppo- 
sition. 
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criticism by making the league function provisionally “with no purpose of 
prejudicing any subsequent action [by the Senate].” ** In other words, the 
President seemed to allude once more to his plan of including the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in a preliminary peace treaty. While such a 
procedure would have made it more difficult for the Senate to defeat the 
League, in the President’s opinion it would not have meant a by-passing of 
the Senate, since the Senate would have had a chance to pass its terms in 
the general treaty of peace. 

It appears that the key to an understanding of the position of Colonel 
House lies in his basic disagreement with the President over the manner in 
which a preliminary peace treaty was to be concluded. The Colonel ex- 
plained later that he did not believe that the preliminary peace treaty 
should have been put into effect on the basis of executive authority alone and 
that he considered advisable Senate ratification of both the preliminary and 
the final treaties.** As for his course of action during the President’s ab- 
sence, the Colonel acted in the belief that it would have been unwise to add 
merely the Covenant of the League of Nations to military terms in a 
preliminary peace treaty. He wrote: “If the resolution on the terms of the 
preliminary treaty were too narrow the argument could be made it [the 
Covenant] should not there appear.” ** By pursuing these policies and par- 
ticularly by bringing other than military problems close to a solution, he in 
practice made Wilson’s plan all but impossible. In this sense there is justifi- 
cation for Baker’s accusation that “the real effect of his [House’s] action . . . 
was to confuse everything and in action in this case at least to serve exactly 
the contrary purpose from the one the President had in view.” * The 
President undoubtedly had expected House to carry out presidential policies 
during his absence and apparently never forgave him for substituting his 
opinions for those of the President and for allowing Wilson to be confronted 
with a fait accompli® upon his return. Differences of such fundamental 
nature account for Wilson’s abrupt withdrawal of his confidence from his 
most trusted adviser.°* Henceforth House tended to be merely another 
* Ibid. 


~ a pears upon a preliminary treaty of peace, April 9, 1928. Seymour, op. cit., 

* Ibid., p. 340. 

* Baker, op. cit., I, 307. Italics added. 

* The term “fait accompli” is used in this connection by Baker, op. cit., p. 309. 

* Both Baker (ibid., p. 307) and Mrs. Wilson date Wilson’s return to Brest as the begin- 
ning of the end of Wilson’s friendship with House. Edith Bolling Wilson, My Memoir 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939), p. 246. Irwin Hood Hoover who saw the Presi- 
dent frequently found that Wilson “lost confidence” in House after his return from the 
United States. Irwin Hood Hoover, Forty-Two Years in the White House (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934), p. 93. Alexander L. and Juliette L. George, in their recent 
book, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House (New York: John Day, 1956), chap. xiii, 
also find that the “break” occurred during this period. They fail, however, to establish 
a correlation between House’s policies regarding the preliminary peace treaty and the 
“break.” 
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peace commissioner who realized that he was “as much in the dark as to 
his [Wilson’s] movements and intentions as they [the other commis- 
sioners] are.” ** 

The controversy over the preliminary peace treaty is also significant from 
the point of view of America’s Allies. Aside from highlighting the dominat- 
ing influence of the United States in such matters as whether or not there 
was to be a preliminary peace, it constituted a projection of the executive- 
legislative conflict into the very conduct of the peace conference itself. The 
major foreign powers were inevitable drawn into this struggle against their 
will and against their better interests. On the one hand, they had official 
dealings with the American peace delegation which represented the United 
States at the peace conference and which was headed by the Chief Execu- 
tive; on the other hand, they were repeatedly warned by the responsible 
leadership of the forthcoming Senate to look to the legislative leaders as 
the true representatives of America and to frustrate the President’s plans 
regarding the League of Nations.® In this situation, the major foreign 
powers considered it decidedly in their interest to avoid, if they possibly 
could, any situation at the Conference in which their voice would be deci- 
sive in a matter likely to aggravate the controversy between the American 
executive and legislature lest they incur the wrath of one branch or the 
other, or as it often happens, perhaps ultimately of both. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Allies used an early opportunity 
after the President left Paris to try to eliminate the preliminary peace treaty 
as suggested by the President since there were strong indications that it 
would become a source of sharp controversy between the American execu- 
tive and the legislature. In this connection it is of interest to note that the 
chief French delegate pointed openly to the American legislature as the 
reason for changes he suggested concerning the nature of the preliminary 
treaty,** whereas the British foreign secretary speculated freely as to 
whether anything done under the heading of “preliminary peace terms” 
would have to be referred to the American Senate.** When their direct 





* House Diary, Vol. XV, March 24, 1919. At House’s request Wilson promised to convey 
is message to the American Peace Commissioners. He would hardly have done so 
had the actual state of affairs been different. 

® For ways in which Lodge communicated his views to the Allies see Kurt Wimer, “Execu- 
tive-Legislative Tensions in the Making of the League of Nations” (Unpublished manu- 
script in New York University Library, 1957), Part Ill, pp. 197-201. 

” Wilson himself considered prejudices (and particularly those against Great Britain) a 
factor which should be kept “constantly in mind” in the approach to the League of 
Nations. Cablegram from Wilson to House, March 4, 1919. House Papers. 

“ The leading French delegate, Mr. Pichon, wanted to substitute the term “preliminary con- 
ditions” to a “preliminary peace treaty.” He explained that such conditions would not 


be part of the peace treaty. Minutes of the meeting of the Council of Ten. February 24, 
1919. Papers... , IV, 102. 


* Ibid. 
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attempt to change the Wilsonian approach for a provisional treaty was 
ruled out by Secretary of State Lansing,®* the Allies prompty proceeded 
through indirect ways to make a preliminary peace treaty impossible, in the 
sense advocated by President Wilson. This was done by speeding up the 
work done on general provisions of the treaty while neglecting to give high 
priority to matters which were to be the essence of the preliminary treaty 
as envisaged by the President.®** It appears that in spite of Wilson’s mis- 
givings, ranking American peace commissioners not only permitted these 
developments but spearheaded them® because they, too, were anxious to 
avoid a head-on clash between the executive and the legislature in the 
United States. Whether they were wise in substituting their judgment for 
that of the President is not here the issue but rather that they were willing to 
participate in “an intrigue” “ which undercut the plans of the President, who 
is charged with the conduct of American foreign policy. Ray Stannard Baker 
ruled out any doubt as to the existence and nature of this intrigue when he 
wrote: “One can affirm with certainty that there was an intrigue against his 

[President Wilson’s] plan of a preliminary military and naval peace.” * 

If the issue of a preliminary peace is not approached as being primarily 
connected with the executive-legislative struggle in the United States, the 
investigations frequently remain fruitless, involve contradictions, or lead to 
erroneous interpretations. The contradictions involve prominent scholars 
who are recognized authorities and whose opinions, therefore, cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. As for erroneous conclusions, the so-called “sidetrack plot” 
is a typical illustration. According to this view, Wilson, after his return to 
Paris, was confronted with a “plot” engineered by the Allies to sidetrack the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and have it eliminated from the peace 
treaties. In reality, it seems that the inclusion of the Covenant in the final 
treaty was never questioned by responsible officials.® If there was a “plot,” 
it concerned the President’s scheme for a preliminary peace treaty which 
indeed became a victim of what appears to be intentional intrigue. While 
* Ibid. 

“ Baker complained that after the President left not a word was uttered in the Council 
about the military and naval terms for a whole week. Baker, op. cit., p. 297. 

* On February 22, House wrote, “I talked Balfour into speeding up a peace with Germany.” 
House Diary. Two days earlier Wilson had cautioned House, “I beg that you steady 
with regard to everything to the strictly military and naval terms until I return.” Cable- 
gram of President Wilson to Colonel House of February 20, 1919. House Papers. 

“ Baker, op. cit., p. 296. 

* Ibid. 


* While, as has been shown, Wilson clearly considered a preliminary peace treaty after his 
return, Professor Seymour wrote: “After Wilson’s return the idea was tacitly dropped.” 
Op. cit, IV, 342. Professor Bailey wrote: “Wilson had gone home favoring such a 
scheme [preliminary peace]; he returned opposing it.” Wilson and the Lost Peace, 
p. 212. 

* House wrote without qualifying on March 3, 1919: “we get something out of it [the 
peace] in the way of a League of Nations.” House Diary. 
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the dramatic presentation given by Ray Stannard Baker is primarily respon- 
sible for the belief in a “sidetrack” plot, a careful reading of Baker’s articles 
reveal that too much has been read into his words. He specifically wrote: 
“It is too much to say that there was a direct plot, while Wilson was away, 
to kill the League, or even cut it out of the treaty.” ™ In other words, the 
conclusion seems warranted that Wilson had been outmaneuvered in the 
manner in which he planned to have the Covenant of the League of 
Nations function on the basis of a temporary executive agreement called 
provisional treaty of peace. 





* Baker, op. cit., I, 296. Italics added. 
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quest during the first session of the Eighty-fifth Congress focused 

attention on the overriding importance of strong presidential leader- 
ship in foreign affairs. Congress was well along the path to emasculating the 
foreign-aid program before the President reached down for his “ace-in-the- 
hole” and “went to the people” with his arguments. In a day when the 
patronage power is not as effective a weapon as in other eras, the President’s 
ability to put indirect pressure on Capitol Hill through appeals for support 
from the people as a whole has become an indispensable weapon for 
effectuating a foreign policy program when congressmen and senators 
threaten to play politics with the national security. 

Much has been said and written about the institutions which allow the 
Senate to affect foreign policy in a negative fashion by altering and defeat- 
ing treaties and the “power of the purse” by which Congress can cripple 
and destroy administrative programs in the foreign field. However, a greater 
danger may lie in the indirect control exercised by certain key congressmen 
and senators. This control consists of pressure, either expressed or implied 
by past actions, which causes the administration not to undertake specific 
measures or to water down its proposals because of fear of defeat or of 
alienating a group of senators who might then oppose the administration 
on other issues. Compromise is an essential aspect of politics, but there is 
a serious question as to its applicability to policies involving national security 
considerations. Of course, this type of indirect control occurs most fre- 
quently when a “weak” President occupies the White House. This is why 
the years from 1921 to 1933 produced the best examples of indirect control 
by Congress (in most cases, by the Senate). During that period, a group of 
men on Capitol Hill “called the shots” and their predominance to a great 
extent stemmed from the fact that senators such as Borah and Johnson were 
stronger characters and had a greater sense of mission than did those men 
who had charge of the Executive Branch. 

It was no surprise to anyone that Warren Harding turned out to be a 
weak President, for he had been chosen for the Republican nomination by 
his cronies in the Senate precisely because he was the type of individual 
who could be counted upon to defer to the leadership of the “irreconcil- 
able” isolationists in the upper house. Perhaps the most succinct summation 
of Harding’s attitude towards the presidency was given in his famous St. 
Louis speech on American membership in the World Court in June, 1923, 
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as he started on his ill-fated swing through the West. The February before, 
Harding had endorsed Secretary of State Hughes’s request that the Senate 
ratify the protocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice. How- 
ever, in the meantime, influential Senators such as Henry Cabot Lodge, 
William E. Borah, and Hiram Johnson had made speeches opposing ad- 
herence to the protocoi because of the connection of the World Court with 
the League of Nations. 

Even though an informal poll of senatorial attitudes by the New York 
Times in May showed 73 senators in favor of adherence to the protocol as 
against only 9 opposed, with 13 doubtful, Harding seemed to give way 
under the pressure from the “bitter-end” isolationists. In his vacillating St. 
Louis address, Harding called for a compleis severance of the World Court 
from the League and further announced that while he was still in favor of 
ratification of the protocol, he would not fight for it. He stated: “I shall not 
attempt to coerce the Senate of the United States. I shall make no demand 
upon the people. I shall not try to impose my will upon any body or 
anybody. I shall embark on no crusade.” In this speech delivered just six 
weeks before his death, Harding thus clearly revealed his attitude toward 
presidential leadership. His main desire was to please rather than to lead. 

Strong, positive executive leadership might have aroused the latent 
popular support for the juridical settlement of international disputes to 
counter the attacks of the isolationists. As it was, Harding’s weak, defensive 
attitude played an important role in the refusal of the Senate to ratify the 
protocol of the World Court. 

Harding’s successor in the White House, Calvin Coolidge. likewise had 
a negative attitude toward presidential leadership, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing remark attributed to him: “I suppose I am the most powerful man 
in the world, but great power doesn’t mean much except great limitations.” 
Despite this outlook —or perhaps because of it — Coolidge was an ex- 
tremely popular President. Frank Kent, who was not an admirer of Coolidge 
by any stretch of the imagination, made a three-months’ tour of the nation 
in the summer of 1925 with the specific objective of determining what the 
general public thought of their Chief Executive. Kent, a reporter for the 
Baltimore Sun, reported afterwards: “About his hold on the people there is 
not the slightest doubt. His most ardent admirers underestimate it. Liter- 
ally everybody save a very few is satisfied. Even the radical press teems 
with praise.” * 

Outside of the obvious fact that the country was enjoying peace and 
prosperity, the most widely expressed explanation of Coolidge’s popularity 
was the one that was also applied to his predecessor — that “he fit the 





* Quoted by Edward S. Martin, “Our Satisfaction with Mr. Coolidge,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CLI (November, 1925), 766. 
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times perfectly.” The country was apparently content to have a passive 
“leader” who would not disturb the status quo. Frank Kent went so far 
as to remark sarcastically that Coolidge was the nearest thing to no Presi- 
dent at all.? 

Coolidge’s unimpeachable honesty perhaps helps to explain the almost 
unparalleled newspaper support which he received during his presidency. 
Professor Preston Slosson believed that it was necessary to go back to the 
“era of good feeling” under Monroe to find more general praise of a Chief 
Ex:-cutive than that accorded Coolidge.* Yet the cautious Vermonter 
re‘usec. to capitalize on his widespread popularity with both the public and 
the press, preferring instead to hide his sentiments on many questions behind 
the ““‘White House Spokesman” pseudonym. 

Although he was unhappy at times with the actions of Congress, especi- 
ally on such matters as World Court membership and the abrogation of the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” with Japan, Coolidge apparently thought that 
an appeal to the people would be useless because of the apathy of the 
general public with respect to the course of events on Capitol Hill. Thus, 
he wrote in his Autobiography that “the people have their own affairs to 
look after and cannot give much attention to what Congress is doing.” * 

Actually, Coolidge asserted more influence through the press than he 
probably intended. From reading newspaper accounts of his press confer- 
ences, one gets the impression that the New Englander took forthright and 
forceful stands on many issues. However, Frank Kent, a regular attendant 
at these White House briefings, claimed that the correspondents vitalized 
Coolidge’s insignificant and sometimes “insipid” remarks.* 

From this brief analysis, one can easily see that Coolidge, like his prede- 
cessor at the White House, did not have the desire to give strong direction 
to American foreign affairs during the middle twenties. Of course, his main 
concern was with the domestic front, with making sure that no one “rocked 
the boat” of prosperity. Foreign policy was strictly a secondary consideration 
in Coolidge’s mind; therefore, he gladly acquiesced in the control exercised 
by the Senate. 

Coolidge wisely perceived that the people of the country were too con- 
cerned with their private businesses to give more than passing attention to 
what went on in Washington. However, instead of dramatizing the im- 
portant issues — both domestic and international — he played them down. 
The taciturn Vermonter had tremendous popularity in the country, but he 





* Frank R. Kent, “Coolidge Pro and Con,” Forum, LXXVII (January, 1927), 15. 
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* Calvin an Autobiography (New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1931), 
p. 224. 
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failed to utilize this good will in the assertion of positive leadership. Events 
were cranspiring in the world which were making it increasingly certain that 
the United States could not avoid being affected eventually, yet Coolidge 
did not possess the prescience to sce the dangers of a drifting, do-nothing 
policy. By “not choosing to run,” he escaped the dire results of his inaction, 
bequeathing the problems to his successors. 

Herbert Hoover brought a reputation as an outstanding administrator 
and organizer to the Executive Mansion in 1929; but, unfortunately, the 
same characteristics which assured him success in the business world were 
found wanting when he assumed the top politica! role in the country. 
Instead of asserting strong leadership in international affairs — as the isola- 
tionists feared — Hoover actually acted as a brake on the more vigorous 
proposals of his Secretary of State, Henry Stimson, and continued the 
deference to the Senate which characterized executive-legislative relation- 
ships in the twenties. 

Hoover’s leadership potential was undercut to some extent by his ex- 
treme sensitiveness not only to congressional criticism, but to public opinion 
as well. To be sure, the engineer-President had to labor under the handicap 
of a harsh depression throughout practically his entire term and some ob- 
servers have stated that Hoover’s excessive sensitiveness to criticism and his 
general defensive spirit resulted from the pressures which accompanied the 
great economic disaster. However, he showed a propensity for being thin- 
skinned long before 1929. For example, during World War I, Hoover com- 
plained bitterly to President Wilson whenever unfriendly remarks were 
made in Congress about his handling of the Food Administration, and he 
reportedly even threatened to resign unless something were done to stop 
such criticism.’ 

Thus, many of the constructive measures and policies which were con- 
cocted in the Executive Branch during Hoover’s tenure were ruled out 
by the President’s apprehensions of disapprobation. Instead of being on the 
offensive in his relations with Congress, Hoover consistently assumed a 
defensive posture. Henry Stimson has reported very graphically the fears 
which haunted Hoover when the latter contemplated the issuance of the 
moratorium proclamation concerning war debts and reparations in June, 
1931. Despite the fact that the moratorium had been conceived by Hoover 
himself, the President had serious misgivings and wavered considerably for 
two weeks about whether to go through with it, most of the time leaning in 
the direction of forgetting the whole idea. His biggest worry was fear that 





* Walter Millis, “The President,” Atlantic Monthly, CKLIX (March, 1932), 276. 
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Congress and public opinion would view the moratorium as an indication 
that he recognized a connection between the war debts arid reparations.* 

Even though Hoover’s moratorium pronouncement received widespread 
public approval and, indeed, probably turned out to be the most popular 
single action of the Administration, the President was stung by the inevit- 
able congressional criticism of his action. Therefore, when he was informed 
by legislative leaders that even louder outcries of disapproval would greet 
a renewal of the moratorium, Hoover refused to consider an extension. 

Like Harding and Coolidge before him, Hoover did not believe in ap- 
pealing to the public for support when he ran into difficulties with Congress. 
Perhaps his hatred of demagoguery in any form was one reason why he 
avoided “going to the country.” At any rate, Hoover did not avail himself 
of the opportunities which his office afforded to “educate” the people in the 
important area of foreign affairs. He has mentioned in his Memoirs that 
the country was overwhelmingly isolationist when he became President.’ 
Yet he did little to explain to the people the advantages of more and closer 
international co-operation. Indeed, he decided that it was hopeless to at- 
tempt to change the public attitude. 

An obvious manifestation of Hoover’s indifference to public relations 
was the manner in which he dealt with the press corps in Washington. 
“Ike” Hoover, who spent forty-two years as a White House employee, 
noted in his memoirs that the six Presidents before Hoover handled the 
press beautifully, but that President Hoover did not seem to feel it worth- 
while to cultivate the press representatives.” In view of the fact that the 
press is an important factor in the shaping of public opinion and in the 
determination of the amount of active support a particular issue commands, 
Hoover’s treatment of the newspaper representatives in Washington seri- 
ously hampered his leadership potential. His coolness to the press was 
perhaps attributable to two personal characteristics: his natural reserve 
which made him ill at ease during the give-and-take of a press conference; 
and his supersensitiveness to criticism which made the newsmen especially 
suspect in his eyes during the dark days of the depression when the adminis- 
tration was on the receiving end of much censure. 

Herbert Hoover, then, lacked the weapons to combat effectively a 
recalcitrant Senate in the foreign-relations field. His predilection against 
the assertion of presidential pressure on Capitol Hill combined with his 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism to assure senatorial dominance of foreign 
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policy. In addition, it was not in Hoover’s make-up to appeal over the head 
of Congress to the people for support. In short, the Californian was not a 
political leader, either by endowment or inclination. It was a tragedy to the 
nation that the intellectual and organizational talents of a man like Herbert 
Hoover were cancelled during his presidency to a very large extent by his 
Negative attitude toward popular leadership. 

Thus, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover failed in their important respon- 
sibility as “Chief Educator” both of Congress and the public with respect to 
foreign policy. Instead of trying to reverse the trend to isolationism in Con- 
gress and the country at large, they rationalized their inaction by saying that 
the courses of their respective administrations were restricted by such senti- 
ment. In view of these attitudes, it is small wonder that the country lacked 
enlightened foreign policy leadership between the years 1921 and 1933. 

The man who succeeded Hoover at the White House had a more en- 
lightened concept of presidential leadership than did his three immediate 
predecessors. However, even the second Roosevelt fell down in his edu- 
cative function on foreign affairs. Emphasizing domestic politics and fearing 
adverse reaction to his New Deal program if he openly advocated a more 
active American role in the area of international co-operation, Franklin 
Roosevelt, too, deferred to the isolationists on Capitol Hill. Therefore, the 
type of public education which Woodrow Wilson attempted with respect to 
the League of Nations question was never given a trial during the interwar 
years (with the exception of the “one-shot” Quarantine Speech in 1937) 
until the world was involved in the second great holocaust of this century. 

Given the world situation today and the extreme importance of foreign 
affairs, it is imperative that the country have strong presidential leadership. 
How should this leadership be exercised? I would say that a strong Chief 
Executive must first of all be willing to exploit the prerogatives of the 
President as the principal agent of the country in the conduct of its foreign 
relations. In other words, he must not be deterred from making positive 
moves in foreign affairs by the adverse criticism of a few members of 
Congress when such decisions are his responsibility and when he feels that 
he is acting in the national interest. 

Secondly, on matters which are the joint responsibility of the President 
and Congress, or the President and the Senate, a strong President will take 
the lead in providing the bridges of co-operation between the two branches. 
However, in this process he will retain the initiative and not become the 
tool of the Senate by giving in consistently on matters of principle. He will 
bring pressure to bear on individual senators and congressmen when neces- 
sary to assure support for a vital foreign policy; and his interpretation of 
the separation-of-powers principle must not be so strict that he is afraid to 
prod a recalcitrant or apathetic Congress by a direct appeal. 
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Thirdly, a strong leader in the White House will educate both Congress 
and the people at large on the whys and wherefores of the various foreign 
policies and will take his case directly to the people if he feels that the best 
interests of the country are being thwarted by an unrepresentative group of 
legislators. The President and his Secretary of State are in much better posi- 
tions than members of Congress to view foreign relations in the proper per- 
spective. Every effort should be made by the Executive Branch to keep such 
key committees as the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee well informed about world developments, 
but when a few determined men in Congress seek to obstruct the foreign 
policy of the administration, a strong President will apply the pressure of 
public opinion by an appeal to the nation. When making such appeals for 
support, the President should use the terms and symbols which will evoke a 
positive response from the people. In other words, he must use the national 
traditions and experiences of the average American in explaining the 
national purpose to the public. Today the White House has the facilities 
of the press, radio, and television at its service in communicating with the 
people. The important thing is that the President be willing to assume the 
role of the charismatic leader in foreign policy and not stay in the back- 
ground by using the straw man of the “White House spokesman” as did the 
three Presidents from 1921 to 1933. A strong Chief Executive, then, as the 
spokesman of the entire country, will keep the reins of leadership in foreign 
affairs firmly in his own hands and will consider his role as Chief Educator 
in this area as one of his most important functions. 








TRENDS IN ITALIAN EMIGRATION 
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ARELY DO PEOPLE emigrate from choice, least of all the Italians, 
passionately in love as they are with everything in their country, 
from its landscape to its cuisine. Behind their departure from Italy 

has indeed been “the threat of that slow decline, that death in life, which 
may make the act of emigration, at a critical juncture, almost like a simple 
reflex action or obedience to an inexorable behest.” + Attachment to one’s 
native land is as natural as devotion to family, and only want, oppression, 
or economic ambition have modified to any extent the logical consequences 
of this basic human fact. Such were the motives behind the great European 
migrations of the early modern period which transformed America into 
Magna Europa, and simultaneously spurred religious minorities to find 
refuge in other European states, as the French Huguenots did in Switzer- 
land. In some respects the current movement of European peoples resembles 
that of three hundred years ago: it is both transoceanic and intra-European; 
its main prings are the same, except that persecutions are paramountly poli- 
tical; it is both individual and collective, free and assisted. In the sponsor- 
ship of migration, though, an important change has taken place which 
reflects not only the increasingly large role of the state in the affairs of its 
citizens, but also the dawn of international co-operation for the solution of 
demographic problems. 

Three centuries ago transoceanic outlets for surplus population were 
inconceivably vast, sparsely settled, and weakly defended. In contrast to the 
humility of contemporary immigrants, the first arrivals from Europe felt 
arrogantly superior to the natives and ruthlessly ignored their most elemen- 
tary rights. The entrepreneurs of early overseas migrations were usually 
business groups or individuals, who, for economic, political, or humani- 
tarian reasons, defrayed the relatively high cost of transporting and trans- 
planting settlers. But in the nineteenth century, individualistic, unassisted 
migration, once an insignificant trickle, increased to a mighty stream, 
comparable in volume to the sponsored ancl collective movements. 

It is ironic that Italy, now the principal European emigration country,’ 
remained almost aloof from the migratory currents of the early modern 
period; how different would her present situation be had it been otherwise. 





* This article was prepared with the support of a grant from the Southern Fellowship Fund. 

* Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigration of Our Times (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1919), p. 416. 
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the United Kingdom exceeded that from Italy in 1946, 1947, 1948, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
Statistics provided by the Department of Plans and Liaison, Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, Geneva. 
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Only after the country’s unification in 1871 did Italians depart in notice- 
ably large numbers. The statistical record of their exodus, begun unoffi- 
cially by Leone Carpi in 1869, was officially compiled from increasingly 
broad sources of data by the General Direction of Statistics from 1876 until 
1921, then by the General Commission of Emigration until 1926, at which 
time the General Institute of Statistics took over the work.‘ 

In the period of classical economic convictions, immigration policies 
were, by comparison with those of the present, exceedingly lax; only the 
patently physically and morally handicapped of European origin were 
denied admission to the New World. Not until 1917 did the United States, 
presently the country of restrictions par excellence, impose a literacy test.° 
Sir Norman Angell recounts: “At seventeen years of age I ran away from a 
Continental University to emigrate to America. It was a somewhat sudden 
decision. All I had to do to carry it into effect was to buy a ticket to 
New York. I had no passport, no exit permit, no visa, no number on a 
quota, and none of these things was asked on my arrival in the United 
States.” * 

Even with the receiving countries calling such indifferent tunes for ad- 
mission, emigration legislation became increasingly necessary, not so much 
to establish restrictions on leaving the country as to police the movement. 
Illicit emigration and the nefarious activities of emigration agents in com- 
bination .with common carriers were responsible for Italy’s first special 
migration law passed in 1888, which, while not abolishing emigration 
agencies, did bring them under state control. But the migratory flow con- 
tinued to expand, with departures for the United States alone increasing 
from 1,441 in 1876, to 32,945 in 1888, and 121,139 in 1901.7 

Having become a major social and economic phenomenon, and ad- 
mittedly a very significant one, Italian emigration received special bureau- 
cratic recognition in the law of January 31, 1901; this measure created the 
Commissariat of Emigration, a technical organ under the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, to unify migration services hitherto dispersed among various 
ministries. The law of 1901 and subsequent legislation empowered the 
Commissariat to grant licenses to carriers, fix cost of tickets, maintain order 
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in ports of embarkation, establish and manage hostels for emigrants, provide 
information, suspend emigration, inspect emigrants on departure, grant per- 
mits to recruit workers for European countries (emigration agencies having 
been abolished by the law of 1901), ensure protection of emigrants on board 
ships through the medium of traveling commissioners, prepare international 
agreements on emigration and labor, and give aid and protection to emi- 
grants in foreign countries. Carriers were required to lodge emigrants in 
case of delay in departure, to meet safety and hygienic standards for trans- 
porting both expatriates and repatriates, and to restore transportation costs 
to migrants rejected by immigration authorities provided it could be proved 
that the legal requirements were known to the undertaking before de- 
parture. Other legislation, likewise reflecting former abuses, prohibited 
propaganda or false representations, all-too-often responsible for consular 
repatriation for which, in some instances, carriers were made to pay the 
cost. To finance social assistance for emigrants, the Italian government 
established an Emigration Fund from taxes on railroad tickets and emi- 
grants’ passports, fees from recruiting and transport licenses, and fines for 
infringements of emigration laws.* 

The “golden period” of Italian emigration legislation, inaugurated by 
the law of 1901, ended with the adoption of the consolidated text of No 
vember 13, 1919. The progress made during these years was in no small 
measure due to the competence and vision of the men who filled the office 
of Commissioner General of Emigration set up by the law of 1901.° 
Giuseppe De Michelis, however, the most farsighted and imaginative of 
the incumbents, appointed in 1919, had the misfortune of seeing many of 
his proposals blighted by restrictionism.*° 

This period saw the extension of juridical protection of emigrants and 
the confronting of knotty legal problems involving the interpretation of 
migration laws. Besides licensing recruiters of labor, the Commissariat, or, 
if drawn up abroad, the diplomatic or consular agents, certified contracts 
which were required to conform to models attached to the recruiting per- 
mits. After Italy’s adoption of a workmen’s compensation law, these agree- 
ments included provisions for the protection of workers against industrial 
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accidents. Further assurance on this score was provided by the Italo-French 
agreement of June, 1906, and by the Italo-German convention of July, 1912." 
The protection of alien labor was peculiarly difficult in the United 
States. The union-inspired alien-contract labor law of 1885, with the 
amendments of 1887 and 1888, deprived the emigrant of any protection 
afforded by a contract; in addition, workmen’s compensation was subject to 
state legislation and administration. Discrimination in the application of 
workmen’s compensation, by which relatives of victims of industrial acci- 
dents in the United States were denied benefits, led, in 1913, to a revision 
of the Italo American Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 1871.** The 
amendment provided that the citizens of each of these countries should 
receive 
in the States and Territories of the other the most constant security and protection for their 
persons and property and for their rights, including that form of protection granted by any 
State or national law which establishes a civil responsibility for injuries or for death caused 


by negligence or fault and gives to relatives or heirs of the injured party a right of ac- 
Se ae eat Le ee ona ED 
heirs. 


The Commissariat met the immigrants’ increasing need for legal aid by 
establishing special offices in the United States and Canada, which supple- 
mented the assistance provided by Italian consulates and embassies.** 

Only rarely and always in the best interests of the emigrants did the 
Commissariat exercise its power to halt emigration. In 1902 the Prinetti 
decree suspended emigration to Brazil of all Italians not paying their own 
passage; this drastic step was taken to prevent the immigrants from be- 
coming virtual serfs on the coffee plantations, as had been the sad fate of 
many workers brought to Brazil by the Companhia Metropolitana. Prece- 
dents for such action were not wanting. The wretched conditions on the 
haciendas had been responsible for the Crispi decree in 1889 which had 
banned subsidized emigration for more than two years. Although an out- 
break of cholera had been the chief reason for the suspension of Italian 
emigration to Espirito Santo in 1895, reports of the intolerable labor situa- 
tion there undoubtedly had hastened the decision. The Commissariat also 
used the press to discourage emigration to areas where working conditions 
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were notoriously bad. And it took a firm stand against discriminatory wages 
and working conditions.** 

National dignity rather than the protection of er igrants was behind 
Italian protests against the presence of doctors from the receiving countries 
at the medical inspections at ports of embarkation. So irate did Italian 
officialdom become over this question that in 1911 it suspended emigration 
of all but nonproductive elements to Argentina and Uruguay until the 
Latin-American Republics withdrew their offensive decrees in 1912 and in 
1914. Spokesmen for the Italian position insisted that not only were their 
medical services adequate, but their officials were scrupulously attentive to 
foreign sanitary regulations. With special pride De Michelis cited the 
excellent co-operation of Italian ship commissioners with New York im- 
migration authorities during the cholera epidemic of 1910-1911."* What he 
failed to add was that American and Italian officials did not always agree 
on the interpretation and enforcement of the rules to be observed on the 
appearance of cholera by the countries signing the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1903.17 Although the stationing of American medical officers 
at embarkation points in Italy engendered various strictures about the “in- 
vincible repugnance” of American officialdom to accept the pledges of 
European nations as reliable, it undoubtedly reduced the number of 
rejections in New York.** 

In cases involving the responsibility of steamship lines, foreign as well as 
Italian, to refund all travel costs, and in some instances, to award damages 
to migrants rejected at ports of embarkation or debarkation for ascertainable 
causes, the burden of proof rested with the carriers. The Central Com- 
mission established in 1915 to deal with such matters ruled in favor of the 
emigrant if the carrier had failed to note physical defects, moral turpitude, 
feeble-mindedness, insufficient supply of money, possession of work con- 
tracts (for migrants to the United States), or other causes of rejection. As a 
safeguard against the all-too-common practice of lawyers to retain most of 
the carriers’ refunds as legal charges, the law of August 2, 1913, provided 
that such sums should be paid directly to the reject.”® 





* Foerster, op. cit., pp. 285-95; DeMichelis, op. cit., II, 135. The Italian government has 
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hazardous working conditions in the collieries of that country. 

* Foerster, op. cit., pp. 276-77; De Michelis, op. cit., I, 652-64; New York Times, June 7, 
14, 21, 22, and July 5, 1911. 

* Annual Report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
of the United States .. . 1911 (Washington, 1912), pp. 97-98, 104-20; Treaties, Con- 
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* De Michelis, op. cit., II, 170-74. 
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In spite of protective legislation, however, emigrants continued and 
continue to be victimized, as the official lists of emigration offenses candidly 
reveal. The most numerous of these are infractions of laws prohibiting the 
sale of work contracts, for which the culprits have received in recent years 
as much as 40,000 lire per contract, and the encouragement of emigration 
for personal gain, usually by giving out misleading or false information.” 

The Italian government was and is entirely justified in controlling in- 
formation because its own services in this respect and those of designated 
agencies in Italy and in the receiving countries have become better and 
more numerous, useful, and available in the last fifty years. This is also true 
of official emigration bulletins, rich in social data.** 

The proliferation of private organizations for emigrant aid after 1910 
was largely owing to their record of efficiency in assisting with the assembl- 
ing of documents required for expatriation, in circulating information on 
labor conditions, in affording protection against abuses, and in general con- 
tributing to the moral, intellectual, and physical well-being of emigrants. 
So highly did the Commissariat regard the work of some of these agencies, 
whose activities it supervised, that in the fiscal year 1922-23 it granted sub- 
sidies from the Emigration Fund to fifty-eight in Italy and to twenty-eight 
abroad, half of which operated in the United States.** When restrictive 
legislation and Fascist emigration policies removed their raison d’étre, their 
number greatly declined. The few agencies currently in operation have 
wide ramifications and are exceptionally well organized and dedicated to 
the cause of emigrant aid.** 

Nativism and ethnic prejudice were not new phenomena in the United 
States during the early part of this century, but not until then did they 
achieve concrete and, as it turned out, lasting results with the passage of 
the Immigration Acts of 1921 and 1924.74 The quota provision of the former 
Act based on 3 per cent of the 1910 census outraged Italian nationalists, 
notwithstanding the bland assertions of Secretary of State Hughes that the 
restrictions were of a general character and not, therefore, discriminatory 
nor in contravention of existing treaty provisions. But Italian public opinion, 





* Notiziario Dell’Emigrazione (January, 1955), pp. 108-9; ibid. (February, 1955), pp. 237-38. 

™ De Michelis, op. cit., Il, 751-60; “Preparazione Degli Emigranti,” Homo Faber, VI (July, 
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* De Michelis, op. cit., I, 602-5, 633-47. 
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aroused by the prejudiced design of the law, would not be mollified: it was 
the intention of the “quota law” to favor Scandinavian and northern Euro- 
pean immigration; and in its patent discrimination against southern and 
eastern Europeans, the law did violate the principle of “most favored 
nation,” to say nothing of international courtesy. If not, Italians asked, 
why was the 1920 census not used for basing quotas? ** 

Leaving polemics and laments to journalists and others, the Commis 
sariat of Emigration proceeded to adapt it policies to the “quota law.” Late 
in 1922, De Michelis made a futile journey to the United States to plead 
for a realistic immigration policy geared to the quantitative and qualitative 
needs of the American labor market. Let the United States indicate periodi- 
cally how many manual laborers, miners, mechanics, carpenters, domestics, 
farm hands, bricklayers, and other workers were wanted, he proposed, and 
Italy, through its unique and specialized emigration service, would supply 
them. In proof of his country’s ability to provide qualified laborers, De 
Michelis called attention to the low percentage of Italian immigrants re- 
jected at American ports.** 

“Selective emigration,” the new policy promised by the Italian govern- 
ment, became more than a counter-slogan to American restrictionism, as 
the Commissariat examined a quarter million applications to select the 
yearly quota of forty-two thousand emigrants. “We have no desire to send 
immigrants who are not needed and not wanted in the American industrial 
machine,” stated De Michelis. With greater frankness, however, Mussolini 
told American correspondents that “an immediate object” of his policy 
would be “to obtain a raising of the immigration quota for Italians.” “The 
United States must open its doors,” he said. “If Italy could send 100,000 
well-organized workmen to America yearly, it would be a great thing for 
America and for civilization.” *7 

As hope not only vanished for a favorable modification of the Act of 
1921, but the still more restrictive Johnson bill seemed destined for passage, 
the Italian government protested against the de facto, if not de jure, dis 
crimination underlying American immigration policy. In comparison with 
the angry Japanese reaction to the Johnson bill, however, Italy’s stand was, 
according to some critics, pusillanimously restrained. The reaction of the 
State Department to Italian representations was correspondingly mild. On 





* New York Times, April 7, 1922. Il Carroccio was especially violent in its reaction to the 
United States Immigration Acts of 1921 and 1924, Il Carroccio (April, October, 1922; 
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also, De Michelis, op. cit., Il, 161-63. 

* De Michelis, op. cit., II, 153-61, 178-82. Extremely critical of the proposals of De Michelis 
was gs de Biasi, “La tragedia dell’emigrazione,” Il Carroccio (October, 1922), 
pp. 342-47. 
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the question of the adoption of the census of 1890 as the basis of quota 
restrictions, the main target of Italian protests, Secretary of State Hughes 
would make no specific suggestion to Congress, but confined himself to 
expressing the hope that it would be possible for the legislators to find a 
basis that would be “proof against the charge of discrimination.” * The 
Selective Immigration Act was approved on May 26, 1924. By its terms 
the Italian quota was reduced from 42,128 to 3,845. From the overwhelm- 
ing support which the measure received in both houses of Congress, it 
looked as if the new bars to immigration were up to stay.** Beyond a 
shadow of a doubt Mr. Gompers had bested Mr. Gary. 

This turn of events did not create a very auspicious climate for the 
International Conference on Emigration and Immigration which met in 
Rome, May 15-31, 1924. Although the conference was attended by the 
delegates of fifty-nine nations, its agenda was limited to technica] problems 
and its conclusions to recommendations. Since the delegates had no power 
to sign corfventions, the conference was, as an American delegate put it, 
“innocuous.” Nevertheless, some progressive resolutions were made on 
matters of transport, sanitation, emigrant welfare, and principles of inter- 
national agreements, and a second conference was scheduled to be held in 
an immigration country in 1927.% 

Besides posing new problems for Italian emigration authorities, the radi- 
cal turn of immigration legislation induced a reappraisal of emigration 
policies.** Had insufficient attention been given to the preparation of emi- 
grants, as some critics charged? If so, what a tragic and costly error 
the government’s failure to provide educational facilities, particularly in 
southern Italy, had turned out to be.** 

When the Commissariat became seriously concerned with the cultural 
and vocational preparation of prospective emigrants following the adoption 
by the United States of a literacy test for immigrants and the threats of 
further restrictions, it was already too late to repair the damage of previous 
neglect. Starting with evening and holiday schools for illiterate adults, the 
educational program expanded to include courses for teachers of emigrants 
and for giving training in mechanics, building trades, agriculture, and other 
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vocations.** But since the door to the promised land remained closed, the 
Commissariat was obliged to prospect for fresh outlets for Italian labor, 
especially in areas suitable for colonization projects.** 

A new source of financial encouragement to emigration came from the 
National Credit Institute for Italian Labor Abroad, created in 1923. The 
Institute was revived in 1950 over the not altogether pointless objections 
that it was indeed asking a great deal of Italy to contribute capital as well as 
labor for the economic development of the receiving countries. But the 
Institute’s loan program, by which approximately 20,000 emigrants received 
assistance in 1950-55, and its policy of withholding concessions from private 
companies unable to guarantee itie movement of a given number of emi- 
grants abroad have justified the basic purpose of this agency to ease the 
pressure of population on the narrow Mediterranean peninsula.** 

The Commissariat of Emigration was replaced in 1927 by the General 
Direction of Italians Abroad, which was, like the former, under the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. This bureaucratic change emphasized the shift, under 
Fascist auspices, from a policy of encouragement to one of obstruction of 
emigration. No longer did Italian workers going abroad benefit from quick 
delivery of passports and reduced railway fares; instead, the latter advan- 
tage was offered to returning laborers. The Emigration Fund was abolished, 
punishment for clandestine emigration was increased, and emigrants were 
forbidden to export more than 10,000 lire.** Abroad, the ardent propaganda 
activities of Fascist consular officials discouraged denationalization and 
assimilation of Italian subjects, thus producing unfavorable reaction not 
only in foreign circles, but to some extent, among Italian immigrants.*’ 

With both exit and entry subject to increasing restrictions, intercon- 
tinental emigration from Italy fell from 70,794 in 1928 to around 28,850 in 
1935, a small number, indeed, when compared with that of 1921 which had 
reached a total of nearly 117,000. Yet unemployment in Italy — approxi- 
mately 874,000, or 4.6 per cent of the labor force in 1937 — was held down 
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by the intensification of public works and of agrarian colonization in Africa, 
particularly in Libia.** 

The Italian Republic which rose from the ashes of the Fascist monarchy 
was confronted by an urgent problem of reconstruction. Damage to public 
property alone came to 3,500 billion lire, a staggering loss for a poor country 
like Italy. The remarkable recovery that brought both industrial and agri- 
cultural production above the prewar level in less than a decade, restored 
transportation and communication facilities, and went far in solving the 
critical housing shortage, is eloquent tribute to Italian vigor and the Ameri- 
can foreign-aid policy.** 

Simultaneously, much has been done in solving the age-old problems of 
maldistribution of land ownership and the economic backwardness of 
southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. In the four years following the passage 
of the Sila and Stralcio Laws of 1950 for the expropriation of land 
belonging to large estates, approximately 90,000 peasant families came into 
possession of over 1,170,000 acres, the value of which has been increased by 
the introduction of farm machinery and livestock.*° 

Even more successful is the twelve-year development program, labeled 
the Cassa del Mezzogiorno (Southern Italy Fund). In reclaiming Italy’s 
most depressed areas from the physical and cultural stagnation brought on 
by centuries of foreign domination, exploitation, and neglect, this program 
has provided employment to more than 75,000 workers. The projects are 
as varied as the landscape. Roads and entire villages are being constructed; 
the artistic glories of the past are being disinterred; and the precipitous, de- 
nuded slopes of the Aspromonte are being reforested.*' Two impressive 
loans made available to the Cassa by the International Bank attest the 
general confidence in this long overdue and imaginative plan.* 

But neither recovery nor reform has solved unemployment, which per- 
sists close to a dangerous 10 per cent of Italy’s productive forces.** “To 
reduce the situation to its shortest, cruelest terms,” said the late Hugh Gib- 
son, “the Italian economy is burdened with three million persons too 
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many.” Some of these excess men and women come from lost Italian 
territories in Africa and Europe; others are refugees who have found tempo- 
rary asylum in Italy; the majority are people who would have left Italy 
during the past three decades if they had been able to do so. In these years 
there grew up, “not a mass of three million excess persons — but a backlog 
of virtually that many migrants, whose freedom of movement and, conse- 
quently, whose freedom of opportunity have been severely restricted.” ** 
According to authoritative predictions, it will probably require the space 
of an entire generation for Italy to feel the effects of an organic policy 
aimed at correcting the serious imbalances accumulated in the preceding 
generation.** 

In diagnosing Italy’s chronic unemployment, particularly grave among 
young workers, the International Labour Organization Office attributed it 
mainly “to the pressure of population against a limited supply of capital, 
particularly in the South.” The only solutions were “increased industrial 
capacity to engage more workers and increased emigration,” both dependent 
on increased investments.** 

Italy’s own scrutiny of the country’s major problem was impressively 
profound. In 1952 the Italian Parliament instituted a comprehensive in- 
vestigation on unemployment, followed by one on indigency and the means 
to combat it.** This self-analysis revealed a situation of low agricultural and 
industrial productivity, low rate of national savings, low educational level, 
and high social security burdens. The consultants, among whom were 
included not only economists, sociologists, directors of public and private 
enterprises, labor and industrial leaders, but also the objects of the inquiry 
—the unemployed and indigent — were, as might be supposed, not in 
agreement as to the cause and the cure of these social ills. The General 
Confederation of Commerce attributed some unemployment to the smal!- 
ness of commercial units which hinder the development of large ones. The 
General Agricultural Confederation gave the excess of population over 
resources as the chief cause of unemployment. Economists joined with the 
General Confederation of Italian Industry in advocating the return to busi- 
ness of the freedom to adapt itself to market demands and to shake off the 
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burden of excess labor. Unions, on the other hand, emphasized the need 
for widening the consumer’s market in relation to the productive potential 
of the various economic sectors; expansion, encouraged by energetic state 
intervention, was the keynote of their policy. The heads of government- 
controlled corporations expanded on the scarcity of capital and its inju- 
dicious and selfish investment reflecting a want of confidence in the 
national economy. Some economists, with good reason, also attributed un- 
employment to inadequate professional qualifications, the outco™:, to a 
considerable extent, of the rigidity of the labor market. Others gave popula- 
tion increase as a cause. As a cure, they agreed on the necessity of encour- 
aging emigration.** 

This investigation was the starting point of the vastly optimistic “Vanoni 
Plan,” launched in 1955, to bring about full employment by 1964 through 
the creation of four million new posts, representing the combined results of 
a continuing 5 per cent increase in national production, a gross investment 
effort of nearly 34,000,000 million lire, an increased rate of savings at the 
expense of consumption, an expansion of the export market, and continued 
foreign aid. Emigration would take care of 800,000 additional demands for 
jobs, not an unreasonable expectation in the light of recent emigration 
trends. The unique feature of the plan is its conception of Italian man- 
power as a resource to be utilized for Italy’s own development. Indeed, the 
general applause that greeted Mr. Vanoni’s project was not so much for its 
bold assumptions, which actually aroused serious doubts, as for the deter- 
mined, innovative spirit behind them.” 

To counteract the corrosive effects of unemployment as well as to im- 
prove the quality of labor, the Italian government has launched a retraining 
program for unemployed workers designed to adapt them to the needs of 
the internal and foreign employment market. The unskilled laborer is the 
peso morto on the Italian market and the least likely candidate for emigra- 
tion. A really well-qualified person can find employment in Italy today; 
nor will he lack for opportunity to emigrate.*° 

Resignation, then, is far from being the mood of the Italian Republic. 
But if and until the programs now underway are realized, and many are the 
obstacles in their way, to say nothing of the spectre of the law of diminish- 
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ing returns, Italy must continue to pursue an aggressive emigration policy, 
despite accusations from leftist groups that in doing so it is “selling” 
the country’s manpower.** 

In the postwar period the Direzione dell ’Emigrazione, under the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, and the Ministry of Labor have shared the adminis 
tration of Italian migration with its manifold international and domestic 
ramifications. This division of authority, quite justifiably deplored on all 
sides, is being corrected by a sweeping measure uniting migration services 
under the direction of a High Commission for Work Abroad, headed by a 
Commissioner who will also preside over the Commission’s consultative 
organ, the Superior Council of Emigration. The addition of social counsel- 
lors and social attachés under the reorganization scheme bespeaks the 
government’s increased concern for immigrant welfare.** 

For selectivity has become not only the responsibility of the receiving, 
but also of the sending countries. Given present levels of social security 
and services, governments must consider this important question before 
permitting the exit of their nationals — or what conditions? If these are not 
satisfactory from such basic standpoints as| working conditions, health, and 
educational opportunities, it behooves the sending country, as in fact Italy 
has done, to veto movements likely to end in consular repatriation with its 
costly and tragic consequences.** In line with this policy, guarantees for 
parity of treatment with native workers have been incorporated in the bi- 
lateral emigration agreements which Italy has negotiated with European 
and overseas countries.** 

From the bilateral it is but a step to the multilateral, to the truly inter- 
national, and it is in the last direction that Italy has been steering her 
emigration policy, with modest success. If “the ultimate aim of migration 
should be to create a better balance between manpower and economic 
resources within the community of free nations, to reduce the discrepancy 
in standards of living, and to facilitate the inter-change not only of men, 
but also of capital and products” some international action is inevitable.** 
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But, as Albert Thomas pointed out some years ago, “emigration or immigra- 
tion policies pursued by the various states are based on their rational 
interest”; in the event these policies conflict, each nation exercises its sov- 
ereign right to act in its own best interests.** 

And yet the prospects for handling migration on the international level 
have improved vastly since the International Law Institute of Ghent pro- 
posed the idea in 1897 and the Italian Istituto Coloniale called the emigrant 
congresses which met in Rome in 1908 and 1911.°* The first milestone was 
the creation of the International Labor Office after World War L. The Inter- 
national Labor Conferences and the International Migration Commission 
sponsored by the ILO called attention not only to the fact that many of 
the world’s problems stem from “defective distribution of population,” but 
also to the need of an international organization to control migration in the 
interest of humanity.** The economic and political blocs of the postwar 
period — the European Coal and Steel Community, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, the Council of Europe — have provided 
the second milestone. Before these agencies Italy has persistently argued 
for freer movement of manpower in Europe. To the council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, Europe’s leading emigration country has sug- 
gested that the United States government should adopt a common NATO- 
Immigrants quota instead of the present one based on national origins which 
restricts the intake from Italy to 5,645 per year.** 

As chief beneficiary of the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, which moved 468,571 people between February, 1952, and June, 
1956, of whom 156,377 were Italians, Italy has been a leading advocate for 
the agency’s permanent existence and for the extension of its functions be- 
yond the primary one of arranging for the “transport of migrants, for whom 
existing facilities are inadequate and who could not otherwise be moved.” 
Under its flexible constitution, ICEM can provide much of the propulsive 
action essentia! for the success of Italy’s emigration program, especially in 
forwarding land settlement in Latin America and in training, selecting, pre- 
paring, and placing migrants.” 
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In utilizing existing international agencies to help discipline and pro- 
mote emigration, Italian policy is moving realistically toward an idealistic 
goal — international control of human migrations. Although for the 
present the bargaining position of the Italian government is still not equal 
to that of receiving countries, it is improving. New areas in southern Africa 
are opening up. Two important sources for overseas migration, the refugees 
and the British, no longer offer Italian emigrants the competition they did 
in the first decade of the postwar period, a fact which augurs well for 
Italian emigration to Canada and Australia. And finally, Italy’s ambitious 
domestic programs wil! doubtless absorb a considerable part of the country’s 
excess manpower. 











THE WARREN CASE 


Feurx A. Nicro 
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NE OBVIOUS WAY of defeating the purposes of legislation with 
C) which one is not in agreement is to obtain its repeal. This wipes 
out the obnoxious statute; thus, it is an effective method, capably 
exercised by legislative bodies in the past. But what does one do if it is not 
possible to obtain the cancellation of the law in question? 

Suppose — and this is by no means far-fetched in view of current hap- 
penings — that the legislature itself does not want to revoke the statute in 
question. Assume — and this brings us squarely up to date —that the 
President and his administration give overt signs of not being sympathetic 
with the particular legislation. In such a situation, the Chief Executive may 
be ternpted to nominate persons who share his lack of enthusiasm to fill 
vacancies in the directorships of the agency concerned. A case in point is 
President Eisenhower’s appointment of Arnold Jones, formerly Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, as member of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Jones is reported to have testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee to which his nomination was referred that he was 
not “enthusiastic” about the TVA. This provoked the ire of proTVA 
Senators: they charged that the President was trying to use his appointment 
powers to circumvent basic statutes of the land. Appointments to the TVA 
Board constitute, of course, but one example: in general, opponents of the 
administration charge that regulation of business in the public interest 
is being weakened by a succession of appointments to the independent 
regulatory commissions of men who basically are unfriendly or lukewarm 
to such programs. 

Whether the evidence will bear out that regulatory programs are being 
sabotaged in this way is for the future to tell: a congressional committee ‘s 
presently investigating this matter. The present controversy between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his opponents does, however, illustrate in a striking 
way the evolution of Senate confirmation of presidential appointments as :. 
major weapon of legislative control over administration. Section II of 
Article II of the Constitution provides that the 
President shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of f the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

The great bulk of appointments is today made by the department heads, but 
the most important positions are filled by the Chief Executive with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. There is some reason to believe that the 
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small states in the Constitutional Convention pressed for the Senate to 
have a share in the appointment power, as part of their general campaign 
to build up the power of the chamber in which they were to be represented 
equally with the large states. Alexander Hamilton argued in the Federalist 
that Senate confirmation was necessary to protect against occasional nomi- 
nation by the Chief Executive of “unfit” persons. But what is the definition 
of fitness? Obviously, it includes good character and a past record which is 
proof of ability to discharge the duties of the office. But is an appointee 
fit, no matter what his personal beliefs as to the wisdom of the public 
policies he is to administer? 

A review of relevant past controversies between the President and the 
Senate shows the following pattern: those upholding the proposed nominee 
arguing that undue importance should not be placed on the latter’s past 
connections and economic predilections; those opposing arguing that the 
definition of fitness includes such considerations. This is the issue in the 
Jones case and other recent disputes over appointments: in a word, the 
Senate insists on its right to guard the public interest through discerning 
use of its confirmation powers. Of course, the Senate can be wrong and the 
President right: history provides us with examples of both possibilities. Pro- 
gressive Senators, for example, opposed the appointment of Hugo Black to 
the Supreme Court; yet today he is considered one of the outstanding 
liberals on the Court. 

Little remembered today, the Warren case offers an excellent back- 
ground against which to evaluate present efforts of the Senate to safeguard 
regulatory programs through its confirmation powers. Warren was twice 
nominated by President Coolidge in early 1925 to the post of Attorney 
General — and twice rejected by the Senate. Too little has been studied 
and written about this now potent instrument of legislative control; it is 
believed that the double rejection of Warren constitutes one of the most 
interesting and informative chapters in the history of legislative-executive 
relationships in the national government. 


THe WarrEN NoMINATION 


The controversy over the appointment of Charles Warren as Attorney 
General is an excellent example of the supreme tests of strength in which 
the President and the Senate are apt to engage over appointments. It is a 
story which is highly interesting to recount, abounding as it does in tense 
drama, human interest, impassioned oratory, and even some comedy. The 
feeling also persists that, whether or not one agrees with the Senate’s action. 
in rejecting Warren, this is one occasion on which the second chamber 
fought valiantly to conduct itself in the manner Hamilton indicated — as 
the vigorous opponent of any presidential appointment which appeared 
improper. 


en ee en ee. Cee 
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There are two parts to this drama, for Warren was twice nominated 
and twice rejected. Let us begin with the first part. 

Calvin Coolidge was elected President of the United States in November 
of 1924 by an overwhelming margin over his Democratic opponent. Shortly 
after he was inaugurated in March, 1925, Coolidge nominated Charles 
Beecher Warren of Michigan as Attorney General and he did so with the 
expectation that the Senate would confirm the appointment. And, on the 
face of things, there was nothing wrong about Coolidge’s reasoning. There 
was a sizable number of Democrats in the Senate, but it did not appear 
likely that the Senate would go so far as to deny Coolidge the right to name 
a member of his Cabinet. Two factors thus weighed very heavily in 
Coolidge’s favor: first, his emphatic triumph in the recent elections and 
second, the traditional practice of the Senate to allow the Chief Executive 
to select the members of his official family. 

However, at the same time it was clear that the nomination would not 
go uncontested. For Warren had been involved in various ways with the 
so-called “Sugar Trust,” and, as we shall see later, had at one time actually 
been a defendant in an action brought by the Justice Department under the 
Sherman antitrust law. But the opposition did not look too serious, particu- 
larly when on March 6 the administration had no difficulty in obtaining a 
fav rable report on the nomination by the Senate Judiciary Committee.* 
However, on the following day, March 7, the administration suffered an 
unlooked-for rebuff. Democratic and liberal Republican senators combined 
to force the consideration of Warren’s nomination in open session. Before 
1929, it was customary for the Senate to consider nominations in secret 
session, and it was usually very reluctant to make an exception to this 
procedure. Administration leaders were confident that they could prevent 
the discussion of the Warren nomination in open session, but their plans 
went awry. Senator Moses, who presided in the Senate executive session, 
ruled that it would require a two-thirds vote to declare for 2n open session. 
Senator Reed of Missouri appealed, and a vote was taken on the ruling. 
The administration’s opponents won, 39 to 38, it being agreed that all that 
was necessary was a majority vote. The Senate then decided by the clear 
margin of 46 to 39 to consider Warren’s appointment in open session. The 
New York Times reports, “As the roll-call proceeded, however, one Senator 
after another on whom they [the administration] had counted voted 
against their wishes, and they were forced to concede defeat.” But, con- 
tinued the Times, “Despite the revolt staged today, it is believed probable 
that Mr. Warren’s nomination will be confirmed by a considerable majority 
after the opposing Senators have recorded their protests.” ? 





* New York Times, March 7, 1925. 
* Ibid., March 8, 1925. 
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The Times proved wrong, for, on March 10, in an astounding show of 
strength, the anti-Warren forces succeeded in rejecting his nomination, 41 
to 39. The vote came after a fairly lengthy debate in which the Senators 
opposing Warren resoundingly thumped the administration spokesmen who 
sought to defend him. In fact, as we read the debate today, it appears so 
one-sided in favor of the anti-Warren Senators that one is amazed that the 
administration should have made so poor a showing. However, the reason 
appears to be that it was overconfident and chose to let the opposition do 
the talking, thinking that it would easily win when the vote was taken. Let 
us now turn to this debate, for it ranks as one of the most stirring of its kind. 


WatsH Opens THE DEBATE 


Walsh of Montana and Reed of Missouri led the attack on Warren. 
Cummins of Iowa took charge of the defense. 

Walsh opened the debate. He first said that everyone was agreed that, 
if a nominee for a Cabinet position is lacking in moral character, he should 
not be confirmed. But this was not the only basis for rejecting such a 
nominee. There could be other valid reasons, and this was the case with 
respect to Warren.* In other words, Walsh was giving his interpretation of 
the traditional practice of the Senate in allowing the President to select the 
members of his Cabinet. He did not believe that it meant that the Senate 
could raise questions only if there was something wrong with the nominee’s 
character or reputation. He thought it simply meant that objections could 
be raised only for very good reasons — and he considered that there were 
such reasons for objecting to Warren. Walsh, of course, was answering here 
the complaint that the Democrats, in opposing Warren, were obstructionist 
and violated a time-honored practice of che Senate in not questioning 
Cabinet appointments. 

Walsh then gave his reasons for opposing Warren’s appointment as 
Attorney General. Warren could not be trusted in such a post because of 
his past connections with “one of the most offensive and oppressive trusts 
with which the American people have unfortunately been familiar in the 
present and past generations” — the “Sugar Trust.” * He thundered: “Mr. 
President, if this nomination is confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, there is just one consistent thing for the Congress of the United 
States to do, and that is to wipe the Sherman Act off the statute books, to 
repeal it forthwith. Confirm this nomination and you might as well hang 
out a sign that for the period of the life of this administration the Sherman 
Act is suspended. Confirm this nomination and you extend an invitation 
to every plundering monopoly in the country to extend and fasten its 





* 67 Cong. Rec. 18 (1925). 
* Ibid., p. 19. 
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tentacles upon the American household.” * Walsh was convinced that 
Warren had aided and abetted the “Sugar Trust” in its monopolistic prac- 
tices, and he did not see how any one with such a background could be 
expected to prosecute the trusts. 

The Montana Senator went into considerable detail about the “Sugar 
Trust” and Warren’s relationship to it. The trust, he said, first obtained a 
monopolistic control of the refining of raw sugar imported from Cuba and 
elsewhere. But having attained this objective, it then ran into serious com- 
petition from the beet sugar industry which was rapidly growing in import- 
ance. So it embarked on a campaign to control the beet sugar producers — 
and it is at this stage in the history of the “Sugar Trust” that Charles 
Beecher Warren enters the scene. 

Specifically, Walsh charged that Warren became the agent of the trust 
in gaining control of a half-dozen small beet sugar companies in Michigan. 
Warren, he said, acting on the orders of Mr. Havemeyer, the “dominant 
intellect of the Sugar Trust,” bought up enough of the stock of these in- 
dependent companies in order to control them, taking the conveyance in 
his own name — but using the money of Mr. Havemeyer and his associates 
and holding the stock in trust for them. The trust then merged these small 
companies into the Michigan Sugar Company of which Warren became the 
president. Walsh claimed that the trust acquired 46 per cent of the stock 
of this new company, although again the shares were held in Warren’s 
name. 

But, triumphed Walsh, the Department of Justice would not allow these 
monopolistic practices to continue. For, in 1910, the government began 
suit under the Sherman Act to dissolve the “Sugar Trust,” making Warren 
one of the defendants in the action. Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham charged that Warren had illegally conspired with the “Sugar Trust” 
to obtain a controlling interest for it in the Michigan independent beet 
sugar companies and that he had assisted it in obtaining a monopolistic 
control over the beet sugar industry. In other words, the man whom 
Coolidge wanted to be Attorney General had himself once been a de- 
fendant in an important suit by the Department of Justice under the Sher- 
man Act. What was the outcome of this suit? Well, said Walsh, it was 
dragged out in the courts, but, finally, in 1922 a consent decree was ren- 
dered against the American Sugar Refining Company (the “Sugar Trust’) 
and the Michigan Sugar Company. Walsh stressed that this consent decree 
did find that the defendant corporations had been engaged in illegal re- 
straint of trade at the time the government’s petition was filed in 1910. 
But, because they had since abandoned their illegal practices, the action 
was dropped against the individual defendants. In view of the fact that 


* Ibid., p. 32. 
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the decree enjoined the defendant companies against any future violations 
of the Sherman Act, it was felt that the government had obtained full 
relief. So, while the action against Warren had been dropped, the courts 
had found him guilty at one time of violating the antitrust laws. 

But all this had occurred some years previously. Why bring up in 1925 
the story of a government action against Warren way back in 1910? Walsh 
emphatically gave his answer. 

At this very moment, he revealed, the government had in process a 
new action against the Michigan Sugar Company — of which Warren had 
been the president until his resignation early in 1925. Specifically, the 
Federal Trade Commission was charging the Larrowe Milling Company of 
Detroit, as well as seventeen manufacturers of beet sugar of which the 
Michigan Sugar Company was one, with unfair methods of competition in 
the marketing of beet pulp, a by-product of sugar manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to the FTC complaint, these seventeen companies supplied approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the beet pulp produced in the country. Exploiting this 
advantage, they had entered into contracts with the Larrowe Milling Com- 
pany, giving it the exclusive right to sell practically all the beet pulp they 
produced. The Larrowe Company then proceeded to manipulate the 
market in such a way as to secure high prices for all the beet pulp it sold. 
Climaxed Walsh, this complaint could lead to a court battle in which War- 
ren, as Attorney General, would have to represent the Government against 
the defendant companies. How could he be trusted in an action against 
the Michigan Sugar Company which he himself hed directed until so re- 
cently? Warren’s previous connections with the “Sugar Trust” could not 
be dismissed as a matter of ancient history. For the Michigan Sugar Com- 
pany was still defying the public interest, and Warren had, of course, been 
its head when it entered into these illegal practices with the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Company. 

But there was still another reason why Warren should not be Attorney 
General. For, stressed Walsh, the consent decree entered in the “Sugar 
Trust” case was so worded that the defendant corporations could petition 
in the future for a modification of any of its provisions. Accordingly, the 
American Sugar Refining Company had already asked for a change in the 
decree which would permit it to own more than 25 per cent of the stock 
in the National Sugar Company of New Jersey. Attorney General Stone 
had denied this request, but, according to Walsh, the American Sugar 
Refining Company planned to renew the application. Who would pass 
upon this new application when it was made — none other than Charles 
Beecher Warren. Could the country be sure that Warren would reject it 
as Stone had? To Walsh, the answer to this question was obvious. Besides, 
the FTC had also found the “Aluminum Trust” — of which Walsh claimed 
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Secretary of the Treasury Mellon was the head — guilty of violating a con- 
sent decree entered against it. “Just imagine the Aluminum Company of 
America being brought to book by Charles B. Warren for having violated 
the Sherman Antitrust Act.” Just imagine. 


Tue Larcer Issue 


Walsh, of course, was fighting a larger issue than just Warren alone. 
Along with other antiadministration Senators, he felt strongly that Coolidge 
was taking a very weak stand against the trusts. Precisely at a time when 
vigorous enforcement of the statutes forbidding monopolistic and unfair 
trade practices was urgently needed, the administration was doing far too 
little along these lines. The Warren appointment clearly proved this, for 
how could one expect the nominee to hunt down the predatory trusts when 
he himself had been so actively connected with the “Sugar Trust?” In other 
words, Walsh and his liberal cohorts sharply disagreed with the President 
over the role which the government should assume in relation to the trusts. 
The controversy over Warren mirrored perfectly this fundamental dis- 
agreement. This was the real issue, but, as is often the case, not all the 
public fully understood it as such. To many people, it just looked like a 
battle royal between “silent Cal” and his political opponents. They de- 
lighted in the histrionics and missed the real significance of the struggle. 

Since the antiadministration forces were fighting the trusts as much as 
they were opposing Warren’s appointment, it is only natural that Walsh 
should devote considerable time to the iniquities of these oppressive com- 
binations in restraint of trade. The “Sugar Trust,” he said, was first formed 
in August, 1887, by seventeen sugar refining companies possessing about 
78 per cent of the refining capacity of the country. It was then known as 
the Sugar Refineries Company, and its trustees conveniently arranged mat- 
ters so that they (or their representatives) became the directors of the 
separate companies. The latter were then managed according to one plan 
— a monopolistic plan. But, in 1890, the New York courts declared this ar- 
rangement illegal as a “partnership of corporations.” However, the ingenuity 
of the trust was equal to the occasion. Promptly, it incorporated itself as 
the American Sugar Refining Company and exchanged its capital stock for 
the trust certificates of the Sugar Refineries Company. The seventeen com- 
panies formerly comprising the American Sugar Reiniing Company con- 
veyed all their physical property to the new corporation and were then 
dissolved. 

When it was first organized, recounted Walsh, the American Sugar 
Refining Company controlled about 70 per cent of the country’s sugar- 
melting capacity. By 1892, it had achieved a virtually complete monopoly, 
for only one competitor in the cane-sugar refining business was still operat- 
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ing. The trust, emphasized Walsh, was producing 98 per cent of the 
country’s output of refined sugar. It had accomplished this by a ruthless 
campaign of price-cutting which forced the independents to sell out. Price- 
cutting was carried to such lengths that, when Arbuckle Brothers purchased 
a refinery in 1898, the trust attempted to make them sell out by reducing 
the price of sugar from 20 to 30 cents per hundredweight below cost. How- 
ever, the Arbuckle Brothers refused to sell, and by 1900, more competition 
than the trust liked was springing up in various places. So the trust resorted 
to a new maneuver. Specifically, a holding company was formed by indi- 
viduals dominant in the management of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany in order to bring this new competition in harmony with the trust. 
The new holding company was named the National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Its common stock, as well as a considerable part of the preferred 
stock, was given to Havemeyer, the president of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company. 

Then came the new menace of the rising beet sugar industry. By 1901, 
there were thirty-one separate concerns manufacturing beet sugar, and eight 
others were planning to enter the business. The trust swung into action to 
meet this new menace. In the summer of 1901, it manufactured an un- 
usually large amount of sugar and sold it in the markets of these new com- 
petitors. The weapon of price-cutting was also employed. These tactics 
were effective, and finally, the trust gained control of the American Beet 
Sugar Company and other leading beet sugar producers. At its high-water 
mark, the American Sugar Refining Company had about 35 millions in 
beet sugar companies, not including the very large personal holdings of its 
various officials. As late as 1911, the company had some interest in half the 
beet sugar companies of the country. 

Moreover, inveighed Walsh, this predatory trust had even been guilty 
of defrauding the government. For, in order to avoid the payment of cus- 
toms duties on raw sugar, it had actually tampered with the weighing scales 
at the ports in such a manner as to register false weights. The government 
had sued in 1907 and obtained a court judgment for large sums of money 
out of which it had been defrauded in this way. This, then, was the history 
of the “Sugar Trust” — and to Walsh it was the story of a greedy power- 
drunk monopoly.*® 

Cummins DeFENDS WARREN 

Cummins of lowa came to Warren’s defense. He denied that the 
nominee had acted as an agent or associate of the trust in purchasing the 
stock of the independent Michigan beet sugar companies. Warren had 





* Ibid., pp. 19-40. These pages give all of Walsh’s testimony cited above. See also Eliot 
Jones, The Trust Problem in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 1921). Walsh 
quoted this book extensively. 
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simply acted as a counsel who performed legal services for Havemeyer. He 
had examined the title to the stock and. served Havemeyer purely from the 
standpoint of the routine assistance which lawyers give in connection with 
the purchase of stock. Cummins did not deny that the action of the Have- 
meyer interests in gaining control of the Michigan companies may have 
been unlawful, but he did not see why Warren should be blamed for this. 
Turning to Senator King, who had joined Walsh in the attack on Warren, 
Cummins stated, “I can imagine no one who is better qualified to be At- 
torney General of the United States than the Senator from Utah, and he 
cannot lose that place in my eyes simply because he defends somebody who 
may be guilty of a wrong.”* In other words, the lawyer should not be 
blamed for the misdeeds of the client. 

Cummins decried what he considered an “effort to load Mr. Warren 
with all the iniquities, all the sins, and all the burdens of the American 
Sugar Refining Company.” * Quickly, Senator Reed of Missouri retorted, “I 
may defend a man charged with murder and be justified in doing it, but if 
I go to the hardware store and buy the gun which is to become the lethal 
weapon and know that it is to be so used, I become particips criminis and 
must stand in the dock along with the man who fired the shot.” * Cummins 
made no effective reply. Reed’s sharp rejoinder was an excellent illustration 
of the way in which the anti-Warren forces were repeatedly to defeat their 
opponents in this debate. 

Cummins disputed Walsh’s statements as to the facts behind the sale of 
the small beet sugar companies in Michigan to the Havemeyer interests. 
Walsh had claimed that the “Sugar Trust” had deliberately embarked on a 
campaign to absorb these companies. But, no, said Cummins, the initiative 
came instead from the Michigan companies themselves. They had been los- 
ing money, and, without any intervention by Warren, contacted Havemeyer 
and asked the latter for help. Cummins denied that the reason why they 
needed help was that the “Sugar Trust” had shipped large amouris of low- 
priced sugar into Michigan in a deliberate effort to drive them out of busi- 
ness. The real reason was that they could not sell at prices high enough to 
meet their costs of production. Therefore, said Cummins, the Havemeyer 
interests really had acted for the benefit of the state of Michigan in obtain- 
ing control of these previously inefficient small operators.’ As to the forma- 
tion of the Michigan Sugar Company in 1906, that simply came about be- 
cause these small beet sugar companies were stili losing money and decided 
they had better consolidate." The “Sugar Trust” had nothing to do with it; 
" Ibid., pp. 76 and 78. 

* Ibid., p. 76. 
* Ibid., p. 77. 
* Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
" Ibid., p. 79. 
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ditto for Warren. In fact, the latter “rendered a distinct service to the people 
of Michigan when he accomplished that consolidation.” ** 

Besides, said Cummins, one must remember that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court had been changing all during this period. In 1902, when 
Warren bought the stock in the Michigan companies for Havemeyer, the 
transaction was perfectly proper. But, by 1910, the views of the Court had 
so changed that the purchase could be considered illegal. So, said Cum- 
mins, when in 1910 the government brought its suit against the American 
Sugar Refining Company, Warren “did precisely what every honest man 
would do under the circumstances.” Specifically, he persuaded the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company — which then held about 44 or 46 per cent 
of the stock of the Michigan Sugar Company — to reduce its holdings to at 
least 33 per cent, believing that this would save the latter Company from 
dissolution proceedings by the government under the Sherman Act.** War- 
ren’s method of persuasion was very simple: he himself bought the neces- 
sary amount of stock from the American Sugar Refining Company. 


Reep Attacks WarREN 


Reed of Missouri again saw an opening for a telling counterattack. He 
charged that Warren’s purchase of this stock was not “a change in ethical 
standards” but “a scurrying to safety.” ** Besides, Cummings was entirely 
wrong in claiming that the activities of the “Sugar Trust” in Michigan, al- 
though illegal in 1910, could not possibly be so considered at the time they 
occurred. Reed declared, “I affirm that there never has been a decision of 
any respectable court in the United States that has undertaken for a 
moment to sanction the practices disclosed by the letters of Charles B. War- 
ren that have been read in the presence of the Senate.” Even if certain 
activities of the “Sugar Trust” had been within the law, still they were 
“inhuman, barbarous, or merely contrary to the ordinary tenets of honesty 
and fair dealing.” Reed continued. “I say that if we had never had a 
Sherman Act placed upon the statute books of this country, nevertheless 
the man who used his power to control a market for the purpose of extort- 
ing an unjust price from the consumers or used his power in conspiracy with 
others to fix a price upon the farmers’ beets and to specify at which factory 
the farmer might sell his beets, was an unfair man, and the man who did it 
violated the common law, if there had never been a Sherman Act upon the 
statute books.” ** 

The Missouri Senator also attacked the “insidious argument” that the 
Senate has no responsibility in Cabinet appointments. He declaimed, 





® Ibid., p. 82. 
* Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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“When you tell me that we have no responsibility in placing a man in a 
position of this kind, I say to you, you may reconcile your consciences as you 
will, but as for me, this man is not the private counsel of the President; he 
is the official head of the legal department of the greatest government there 
is on this earth, and a wise selection or an unwise selection will affect for 
good or ill all of our people.” ** The Missourian brought his scathing de- 
nunciation of Warren to a close by asking, “What will the people say as 
they behold the spectacle of the trusts naming the Attorney General of the 
United States, of the Sugar Trust presiding over the Department of Justice, 
and from that place protecting the combinations of the past and of the 
present? We meet and pass laws. We inscribe statutes, which represent the 
sovereign will of a great people, and then we put the criminal at the bar, 
the villain who stands in the dock, the conspirator himself, in charge of the 
execution of these laws.” *7 What Walsh had supplied in the way of a 
factual, point-by-point exposition of reasons why the nominee should not 
be confirmed, Reed supplemented with emotional appeals and fiery oratory. 

Couzens, Republican Senator from Michigan, quietly said, “I am sorry 
that the President made the appointment. I am sorry to have to talk 
against it. I am sorry, finally, to have to vote against it.”” He said that nine- 
tenths of the people of Michigan opposed Warren’s confirmation.” 


THE First REJECTION 


The debate had ended. It was time to take the vote. The administration 
had been confident of a safe majority for Warren. But it was again caught 
unprepared. In the first place, the vote came sooner than had been ex- 
pected, and secondly, as the votes were counted, it becar .. ubvious that the 
nomination might be rejected. Here begins the comic episode in this tense 
drama. Vice President Dawes was absent. To be specific, he was at his 
hotel taking a customary afternoon nap. He had retired to his room, being 
advised that a vote would not be taken that day. In Dawes’ absence, the 
vote came out a tie— 40 to 40. Had he been there, he could have cast 
his vote and saved Warren. But he wasn’t, and the administration leaders 
hurriedly telephoned him and explained the situation. Dawes barely clothed 
himself, jumped into a taxi, and sped down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol. Senator Cameron of New Mexico and his secretary awaited 
him on the stone portico. They caught the General by both arms and 
swished him upstairs. Dawes threw off his hat and started in on the Senate 
floor — but it was too late.*” 





* Ibid., p. 94. 
" Ibid., p. 100. 
* Ibid. 


® New York Times, March 11, 1925. See also James Watson, As | Knew Them (Boston: 
Bobbs Merrill, 1936), p. 243. 
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For, during the half hour he had taken to get to the Capitol, events 
had moved rapidly. Immediately after the 40 to 40 tie vote, Reed of 
Pennsylvania, as a parliamentary maneuver, switched his vote and moved 
for reconsideration. Walsh of Montana immediately countered with the 
recommendation that Reed’s motion be laid on the table. At this crucial 
moment, Overman of Louisiana, who had voted for Warren, changed his 
vote, thus defeating the motion to reconsider. Warren’s nomination had 
definitely been defeated. There was nothing Dawes could now do.” 

It was a momentous occasion, the first time since 1868 that the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of a member of the Cabinet had been rejected.** When 
the result of the vote was announced, handclapping and cheering broke out 
in the galleries. Presiding officer Moses had to remind the gallery that the 
rules of the Senate did not permit them to express pleasure or displeasure.”* 
It was obvious that Messrs. Walsh and Reed and their cohorts had success- 
fully enlisted the public’s sympathy in their fight against Warren. 


Norris Teases Dawes 


Senator Norris of Nebraska, one of the liberai, or so-called insurgent 
Republican Senators, could not resist the opportunity to tease Dawes. The 
Nebraskan read to the Senate a parody a friend of his had written jibing 


Dawes for not being present when the vote was taken. A clever piece, it 
went as follows: 


Up from the East, out into the day, 

Bringing to the Willard fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore 

Vike a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more. 

And Dawes fully fifteen blocks away. 





* New York World, March 11, 1925. 


* Senate Rejections of Nominations for Cabinet Positions. Taken from George H. Haynes, 
The Senate of the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938), II, 761. 





Nominee 


Position 


President Date Vote 
Roger B. Taney Sec’y of Treas. Jackson June 23, 1834 18 to 28 
Caleb Cushing Sec’y of Treas. Tyler March 3, 1843 19 to 27 
Caleb Cushing Sec’y of Treas. Tyler March 3, 1843 10 to 27 
Caleb Cushing Sec’y of Treas. Tyler March 3, 1843 2 to 29 
David Henshaw Sec’y of Navy Tyler Jan. 15, 1844 6 to 34 
Jas. M. Porter Sec’y of War Tyler Jan. 30, 1844 3 to 38 
Jas. S. Green Sec’y of Treas. Tyler June 15, 1844 Not recorded 
Henry Stanbery Att’y General Johnson June 2, 1868 11 to 29 
Chas. B. Warren Att’y General Coolidge March 10, 1925 39 to 41 
Chas. B. Warren Att’y General Coolidge March 16, 1925 39 to 46 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 11, 1925. 
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And under still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into the Willard rolled 

The roar of that Senate uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in Senatorial fray, 
And Dawes fully fifteen blocks away. 


But there's 2 street from the Willard’s feast 

A good broad highway leading east, 

And there, through the flush of the fading light, 
An auto as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as the eagle flight, 

As if it knew the terrible need; 

It stretched away with the utrnost speed; 

Hills rose and fell, but its heart was gay, 

With Dawes now only ten blocks away. 


Still sprung from those swift wheels, thundering on, 
The dust like smoke from the cannon’s mouth; 

Or the trail of a comet sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the auto and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls. 
Impatient to answer the Senate’s fierce calls; 

Every nerve of the auto was strained to full play, 
With Dawes now only five blocks away. 


Under its spurning wheels the road 

Like an arrowy river flowed, 

And the Willard sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind. 

And the auto, like a bark fed with furnace fire, 
Swept on, with its wild shriek full of ire. 

But lo! it is nearing its heart’s desire; 

It is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Dawes now only two blocks away. 


The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of Senators, and then the retreating ones. 

What was done? What to do? A glance told him both, 
And striking his fists, with a terrible oath 

He dashed down the aisle, ‘mid a storm of huzzahs, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there because 
The rights of the master compelled it to pause. 

With steam and with dust, the black auto was gray, 

By the flash of its light and its red fire’s play, 

It seemed to the whole great Senate to say, 

“I have brought you Dawes all the way, 

From the Willard, down ro save the day.” 


Hurrah, hurrah for Dawes! 

Hurrah! hurrah for this high-minded man! 
And when his statue is placed on high, 

Under the dome of the Capitol sky, 

The Great Senatorial temple of fame, 

There with the glorious General's name 

Be it said, in letters both bold and bright, 

“Oh, Hell an’ Maria, he has lost us the fight.” * 


* New York Times, March 13, 1925. 
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Dawes graciously thanked Norris for this “delicate tribute.” ** But the 
Vice President’s failure to be present for the vote on Warren was not so 
funny to the Republican Senators. Some of them bitterly criticized him for 
letting down the party so badly. True, Dawes had been assured that the 
vote would not come up so soon. But he had fully a half hour to reach 
Capitol Hill before the issue was finally decided. Where was he in this half 
hour? According to the New York Times, this question was asked many 
times but never satisfactorily answered.** Democratic Senator Caraway of 
Arkansas wisecracked that he intended to offer a new rule permitting the 
Vice President to vote by telephone on a tie vote.** 

Calvin Coolidge was very much annoyed. He had, after all, been elected 
President only a short time before by a very handsome margin. He was cer- 
tain that the people supported him and not the Senate. He blamed his own 
party leaders in the Senate for not being sufficiently alert and skillful in 
pressing the Warren nomination. Thus, he was quite unreceptive to a 
group of leading Republican Senators who advised him in a “heart-to-heart 
talk” that it would be most unwise to resubmit the nomination. In this 
group were the party “regulars,” Watson of Indiana, Moses, Wadsworth, 
Smoot, and Reed of Pennsylvania. They all had voted for Warren, but 
they hoped that Coolidge would now calmly accept defeat. They wanted 
him to drop Warren and to nominate instead someone who was not so 
vulnerable to attack by the opposition. But, reports the New York Times, 
“altogether it was not a happy exchange of views. The idea was given cur- 
rency at the Senate wing of the Capital that the President was angry over 
the rejection of Mr. Warren and incited a feeling of resentment among 
his callers.” ** 

Tue Press REACTION 


Coolidge could point to a number of influential newspapers which sup- 
ported him and strongly condemned the Senate for rejecting Warren. The 
New York Herald Tribune charged that “the sole reason for the rejection by 
the Democrats was a hysterical reversion to the Congressional mood of 
1924, when the master minds of the Democracy thought they could hoist 
their party to success by making it the tail to the LaFollette kite.” ** The 
Tribune was here referring to the fact that a coalition of Democratic and 
insurgent Republican votes had defeated Warren. Among these insurgents 
was Robert M. LaFollette who had run for the presidency in 1924 on a third 
party ticket supported by liberals. The New York Times sounded the same 





* Ibid. 

* Tbid., March 12, 1925. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* New York Herald Tribune, March 12, 1925. 
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theme, stating that the Democrats “preferred to co-operate with the 
elements of arrogant self-righteousness, of malice, mischief, obstruction.” 
The Times found the Republicans sadly deficient in parliamentary strategy 
and “as unprepared and confused as a set of schoolboys playing parlia- 
ment.” Warren’s only guilt had been his prominence as a “trust lawyer.” 
Had not Philander Knox and George Wickersham also had such connec- 
tions, yet later proved vigorous “trust busters” when each served as At- 
torney General? *° 

The Chicago Tribune reminded its readers that the most accomplished 
lawyers often work for corporations. If this was disqualifying, how could 
a really competent individual be found for the Attorney Generalship? The 
choice would be limited to obscure lawyers. The Tribune could not resist 
the opportunity to poke fun at Dawes: “He may never dare to take another 
nap. He was asleep at the switch when the administration was going off the 
rails, and he may be advised hereafter to take coffee in the morning, even 
if it keeps him awake all day.” * Moving to the New England area, we find 
the Boston Evening Transcript strongly censuring the Senate. The Tran- 
script believed that “in any clear-cut issue between the President and either 
branch of Congress, the people instinctively turn to the former.” ™ It 
claimed that, except for the solid South, the press all over the country sup- 
ported Coolidge’s right to select his own Cabinet. In proof, it printed an 
imposing array of excerpts from the editorial comment of numerous jour- 
nals which favored Coolidge’s side of the controversy.** 

But not all the press supported Coolidge. The New York World com- 
mented that “there is a principle which is quite as important as the preroga- 
tive of the President in selecting his own Cabinet. It is the principle that in 
no good Government can any man both attack himself and defend him- 
self.” The World opposed Warren because he had only very recently 
resigned as a director of the Michigan Sugar Company. This Company was 
now being charged with illegal practices by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and a court action, prosecuted by the Attorney General for the government, 
might ensue. If he became Attorney General, Warren would thus prosecute 
and defend himself at the same time. The World did not deny that there 
were political factors also involved in the opposition to Warren, but, not- 
withstanding, it did not believe he should be confirmed.** Other news- 
papers did not approve of the Senate action in going so far as to reject 
Warren, but thought Coolidge had made an unfortunate selection and had 





* New York Times, March 12, 1925. 
* Chicago Tribune, March 12, 1925. 
* Boston Evening Transcript, March 11, 1925. 


* Ibid., March 13, 1925. The newspapers cited include the Christian Science Monitor, New 
York Evening Post, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
* New York World, March 13, 1925. 
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also handled it in a clumsy way. The Cleveland Plain Dealer condemned 
the Senate for using false standards in rejecting Warren, but felt that his 
nomination was still an act of tactlessness on Coolidge’s part. It corn- 
mented, “Warren was bound to be a red flag in the eyes of the senatorial 
insurgents, while the peremptory manner of his selection pained others 
who might have flocked to his defense.” ** 


THE SECOND NoMINATION 


Calvin Coolidge made up his own mind. Contrary to the advice of the 
Republican leaders in the Senate, on March 13, 1925, he again submitted 
Warren’s nomination to the Senate. Coolidge felt that the people were 
behind him and that this time he would win. But the administration 
Senators did not agree with him. In fact, they were reported as unani- 
mously believing that Coolidge faced an inevitable second defeat. They 
were nettled at the Chief Executive for his plain implication that they had 
bungled the first nomination, and they were fast losing patience with the 
whole matter.** 

The battle on the second nomination got under way. Coolidge was said 
by those who called on him to be in “a good, laughing mood.” That was the 
trouble, thought seme of his friends. He should be taking a more militant 
stand and trying to arouse public sentiment in his favor. They believed that, 
in conflicts between the President and the Senate, the former had a great 
advantage. For the Chief Executive who demonstrated himself as a real 
fighter in such controversies tended to appeal much more to the public 
than an impersonal group like the Senate.** 

Coolidge lacked the color, but not the stubborn determination to show 
the Senate who was the boss. For, on March 15, he dropped a bombshell by 
announcing that, if the Senate again refused to confirm Warren, he would 
give him a recess appointment.*’ Perhaps this announcement gained him 
some support as evidence of his strong will to win out, but certainly it also 
boomeranged in large measure. Now the opposition could claim that the 
Chief Executive was threatening the use of an unconstitutional device in 
order to browbeat them into confirming Warren. The Constitution author- 
izes the President to “fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session.” Construing this language to mean that the President 
could keep in office indefinitely a Cabinet appointee whom the Senate had 
twice rejected was highly questionable, to say the least. The Cleveland 





™ Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 12, 1925. 
* New York Times, March 13, 1925. 

* Ibid., March 14, 1925. 

* Ibid., March 15, 1925. 
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Plain Dealer, which had previously been sympathetic to Coolidge, now 
complained of an “unprecedented defiance by the Executive of the legis- 
lature.” ** The Springfield [Mass.] Republican stiffly disapproved: “The 
situation is as painful as it is anomalous and surprising.” ** Other news- 
papers applauded Coolidge’s course as forceful. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger proclaimed, “Never was a President in a better position to wage suc- 
cessful war against mud-gunning half-breed bushwacking and the stuff- 
shirted arrogance of a class-conscious Senate. He can go to the country with 
full assurance of its support in his fight against a Senate oligarchy.” *° 


Tue SENATE DEBATE 


Meanwhile, Warren’s second nomination was getting rough treatment 
in the Senate. This time more words were spoken in defense of Warren by 
more Senators, but the anti-Warren forces won the debate by an even more 
convincing margin. The Senators speaking for Warren were largely new 
members, such as Goff of West Virginia, Butler and Gillett of Massachu- 
setts, Bingham of Connecticut, and Pepper of Pennsylvania. Against these 
mere recruits were pitted such seasoned orators as Borah of Idaho and 
Norris of Nebraska. Reading the record of this debate today, one is ap- 
palled at its onesidedness. The New York World points out that the veteran 
administration Senators who could have made a much better case for War- 
ren “never opened their mouths.” It offers two explanations. Perhaps such 
members of the Old Guard as Watson of Indiana were irritated at Coolidge 
for his blunt criticism of the way they had handled the first nomination. 
Maybe they were deliberately sidetracked. Whatever the reason, they said 
nothing and simply viewed the slaughter. So did numerous people in the 
galleries. “The women brought their luncheon and listened to the oratory as 
they nibbled their sandwiches.” ** 

Pepper of Pennsylvania spoke at length in Warren’s defense. The 
nominee, he said, was an exceilent lawyer. He reminded the Senate that it 
had previous!y confirmed Warren as ambassador to Mexico. Then he made 
a highly unusual argument. Warren could use the experience which he 
had obtained in corporate enterprises to the government’s advantage in 
hunting down the trusts. Philander Knox had put together corporate 
organizations at a time when it was supposed they were within the law, 
yet Knox had, as Attorney General, enforced the Sherman Act with great 
effect against illegal combinations. Pepper did not at all view it unlikely 
that Warren would “turn around and pursue relentlessly the very types of 





* See review of editorial comment in the New York Times, March 16, 1925. 
* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

“* New York World, March 17, 1925. 
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combinations which a few years before he would have regarded as entirely 
possible to put together.” In fact, solemnly intoned Pepper, “The common 
understanding of those who study their fellow men is that the people who 
come from the kind of training school from which Knox and Wickersham 
and Warren have come are the people who are the best equipped, if they 
keep their integrity, to serve their country in undoing wrongs which, per- 
adventure, they themselves unconsciously have been instrumental in 
doing.” * 

The veteran Democratic Senators lashed out at Pepper. Walsh pointed 
out that Philander Knox had never been the defendant in a suit brought 
against him by the United States Government.** Glass of Virginia soberly 
reflected that “it takes a man of more than ordinary strength of character 
and mind to turn from the saturation of his early ideas to a judicial con- 
sideration of the other sides of questions that might arise.” ** Reed of Mis- 
souri sarcastically remarked, “I know there is an old maxim that it takes a 
rogue to catch a rogue; but, like a good many other maxims of this world, 
it does not work, for while a rogue might catch a rogue, a rogue very seldom 
starts out to catch a rogue. The only men who catch rogues, first and last, 
are honest men.” “* Pepper sat down. 

Gillett of Massachusetts made a more effective argument in the nomi- 
nee’s behalf. A Cabinet nomination should only be rejected when the ap- 
pointee is flagrantly incompetent. No such charges had been proved against 
Warren. Further, who could really say with certainty that Warren would 
not prosecute the trusts with sufficient vigor? The opposition was merely 
guessing about Warren’s future conduct, and this was not a sufficient justi- 
fication for rejecting him.** Besides, argued Gillett, the people gave 
Coolidge so large a majority in the last presidential election it could safely 
be assumed that it supported the Chief Executive in this controversy.*’ Gil- 
lett’s colleague from Massachusetts, Senator Butler, emphasized this latter 
point, asserting that, since Coolidge had won such a fine victory in the 
elections, his judgment in selecting Warren as Attorney General should be 
trusted. Butler declaimed, “If you have faith in the President of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge, how can you come to the conclusion that he has 
selected an unfit man knowingly and purposely and that he knows that 
that man is in no position to enforce all the laws of his country?” ** 

But those supporting Warren could not make much headway. Goff of 





* Congressional Record, op. cit., pp. 235-236. 
* Ibid., p. 235. 
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West Virginia tried hard, but also ran into trouble. Facetiously commented 
Heflin of Alabama, “The Senator from West Virginia said that he [War- 
ren] would be faithful to his trust, and that is why we are opposing him. 
We are afraid that he will be faithful to ‘his trust’ — the Sugar Trust.” * 

The veteran orator, Borah of Idaho, spoke with telling effect against 
Warren. Borah agreed that a Cabinet nominee should be rejected only for 
sound cause, but he vigorously denied that the Senate should confirm as a 
matter of form. That has been the trouble, he said, with the past role of 
the Senate in these matters. Hamilton and the founding fathers had not in- 
tended the second chamber to perform a purely perfunctory role in passing 
upon presidential appointments. The most important post within the nomi- 
nating power of the President, except possibly that of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was that of the Attorney General. For the past ten or fif- 
teen years, “conditions” had not been good in this office, so the Senate 
should be particularly vigilant in preventing an improper appointment.*’ 
Borah here had in mind, of course, the Teapot Dome oil scandal in which 
a former Attorney General, Harry Daugherty, had been involved. The 
Senate had confirmed Daugherty without question, and Borah didn’t want 
it to make the same mistake again. The Idaho Senator’s speech was 
extemporaneous, brief, and very much to the point. Previously, Coolidge 
had asked him for help in assuring Warren’s confirmation, but Borah had 
refused. He had hoped, however, to avoid speaking against the nomination, 
but this proved impossible when Walsh told him that his position was be- 
ing misunderstood.™ 

Norris of Nebraska applied the coup de grace. He said, “It is no indica- 
tion of disrespect for the President when we disagree with him. There is 
room enough for honest men to disagree, and when the President sends in 
a nomination which the Senate, or any member of the Senate, thinks is 
wrong, it is our duty to oppose it, and if we do not oppose it, we are violat- 
ing our oaths as members of this body to support the Constitution.” He con- 
temptuously cited the argument previously made by Bingham of Con- 
necticut to the effect that the misdeeds Warren was accused of occurred so 
long ago that he was protected by the statute of limitations. Honest men, 
he asserted, do not defend themselves by pleading the statute of limitations. 
Guilty men do.** 

And so it came time to take the vote on the second nomination. This 
time it was rejected by a clear margin of 46 to 39.5* The outcome had been 
a foregone conclusion, but Coolidge stubbornly maintained his position until 
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the very end. In fact, he went ahead with his plan to offer Warren a 
recess appointment, but Warren declined it. The Attorney General’s post 
finally went to John G. Sargent of Vermont whom the Senate confirmed 
unanimously.** 

Wuo Spoke For THE Pustic? 


The controversy over Warren’s appointment tells us a good deal about 
quarrels of this type between the President and the Senate. For one thing, 
it shows how the Chief Executive and the Senate can both be entirely con- 
fident that they represent the will of the people with respect to a given 
appointment. Having won so smashing a victory in the recent presidential 
elections, Coolidge was sure that the people trusted his judgment in select- 
ing the members of his Cabinet. But the Senate was just as positive that it 
spoke for the people. In fact, it viewed its role as that of preventing the 
President from violating a public trust by making an improper appointment. 
Who was right? To the very end, both sides claimed they were. The New 
York Times insisted that the country supported Warren. This was usually 
the case, it said, when the President and the Senate were at loggerheads.”° 
But the New York World flatly disagreed. It admitted that “the Senate is 
more often petty, partisan, and prodigal of its opportunities than it is clear- 
headed and quite sane.” But it could not be assumed “that the President 
represents the people and the Senate is a phenomenon which just occurs.” 
After all, the same public had chosen both the President and the Senate. 
Concluded the World, “If the public elects a Senate which will not con- 
firm the President’s nomination, and a President who makes a nomination 
unsatisfactory to the Senate, it must be assumed that the public is getting 
what it wants.” °° 

All of this is highly pertinent to an appraisal of the values of Senate 
confirmation. For, from one point of view, the Senate upholds the interests 
of the common man in exercising its voice in the appointing power, and, 
from another, it is simply obstructionist and does not at all reflect the popu- 
lar will. In the Warren controversy, Coolidge firmly believed that the Sen- 
ate was trying to embarrass his administration and that its motives were 
political rather than idealistic. To him, Senate confirmation in this case 
operated in a baneful, and not a beneficial, way. But a full appraisal of the 
facts doesn’t substantiate Coolidge’s views. Certainly there were political 
factors involved — the Democrats lined up solidly against the appointment. 
But, as Walsh pointed out, so were there political considerations on the 
Republican side in simply going along with the President for party reasons.*” 
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One cannot read the debate on Warren in the Congressional Record with- 
out being convinced of the essential sincerity of the opposition to the 
nominec. Furthermore, it would appear that Coolidge made the typical 
error of Presidents elected by huge majorities — he viewed it as a blank 
check whereas it was nothing of the kind. By the time he nominated War- 
ren for the second time, it was obvious that public sympathy was increas- 
ingly drawn to the liberals opposing the appointment. Then, when he 
threatened to give Warren a recess appointment if the Senate again re- 
jected the nomination, Coolidge even lost the support of many persons who 
had previously been on his side. All the same, he was undoubtedly just as 
sincere in his support of Warren as was the Senate in its opposition. 

The lesson to be drawn is probably this: those who classify Senate 
confirmation of presidential appointments as a means of controlling the 
President in the people’s interest should keep in mind that the President, 
also, has the right to speak for the people. This suggests that the Senate 
plays its most effective role when, as in the Warren case, it objects to ap- 
pointments for serious and not for trivial reasons. 

Whether or not the Senate was right about Warren is difficult to say. 
For it is entirely possible that Warren would not have favored the trusts, 
as Reed of Missouri and others predicted he would. There was no question 
about his character and integrity. It was simply felt that his previous con- 
nections had colored his outlook and that he could not be expected to take 
a strong stand against monopolies. However, as Borah pointed out, the real 
question was how careful the Senate should be in passing on the appoint- 
ment of an Attorney General. He believed that, in view of the recent 
Teapot Dome scandals involving an Attorney General readily confirmed by 
the Senate, it ought to approve no one about whom any reasonable doubt 
existed. The anti-Warren forces in the Senate certainly established a 
“reasonable doubt” about the nominee which his supporters failed to dispel. 
Perhaps this was because they did not make the best possible case for War- 
ren — certainly they used arguments in his defense of highly dubious value. 
But, after all, we can judge the Senate’s role in these matters solely on the 
basis of the record of what was actually said and not what might have 
been said. 

In all, the Senate played in the Warren case as positive and constructive 
a role in passing upon a high presidential appointment as it ever has. If it 
were true that the second chamber followed a petty and obstructionist 
course in this instance, we could only make a very weak defense of Senate 
confirmation in general. For the Warren case stands out as at least one 
occasion on which the Senate genuinely attempted to essay the role in- 
tended for it by Hamilton — that of vigilantly guarding against improper 
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appointments. There was a real debate in the old tradition, with numerous 
members participating and others being swayed by the oratory of their 
colleagues. This was no perfunctory consideration of an important nomina- 
tion. Few Senate debates, if any, on appointments have since measured up 
to the quality of the debate on Warren. 

Warren, of course, was simply a symbol of a larger issue — opposition to 
the trusts. The Senate liberals who fought his appointment sought to stir 
the administration into action against the monopolies. They wanted a 
“trust-breaking” Attorney General, one who, as they saw it, would re- 
vitalize the Sherman Act. Of course, some Senators who voted against 
Warren were not much concerned about the trust issue. They simply used 
a good opportunity to administer a defeat to the administration. But the 
antimonopoly Senators spearheaded the attack; they dominated the debate 
and were primarily responsible for Warren’s rejection. 











ADMINISTRATIVE TRUSTIFICATION 


Evma M. SaLeTan* 
New School for Social Research 


HE VAST EXPANSION of the field of government activity during 

our century has profoundly enhanced administrative power. In ex- 

ercising this augmented power, administrators have turned with in- 
creasing frequency to private groups for information and advice on how to 
construe and implement legislative decisions. These groups have included 
professional societies, trade associations, prominent industrialists and finan- 
ciers, and technical consultants. An appropriations act of 1902, for in- 
stance, authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to consult with members of 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists in determining standards 
of purity for food products, and the Transportation of Explosives Act of 
1908 authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to consult with the 
American Railway Association in formulating its regulations.’ 

After World War I, the use of advisory groups by government came to 
be viewed by public administration experts as the preferred method of 
democratizing administration and combatting bureaucratic rigidity.? In its 
most radical formulation, the theory took on syndicalist overtones, and it 
was argued by Harold Laski, for instance, that group autonomy, operating 
through the mechanism of interest-group organizations, was both necessary 
and desirable in the pluralist society. More moderate formulations saw 
group participation in government as a means of bringing administration 
into closer contact with the private interests it regulated, the private groups 
functioning as a check against administrative power.‘ And late in the 
thirties, it was argued that self-government furnished a solution to the 
problem of the political alienation of the masses.’ The practical consumma- 
tion of this body of theory is to be found in the “self-regulation” program 
of the New. Deal, which was written into the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 


* This article grew out of a seminar paper prepared at the New School for Social Research 
under the guidance of Dr. Francis D. Wormuth. I take this opportunity to express my 
thanks for his interest and valuable advice. 

* Final Report of the Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure (Wash- 
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Previous to 1932, however, private groups were often invited to partici- 
pate in the administrative rule-making process, although few of these groups 
were more than ad hoc committees formed by one or another executive 
agency. The Revenue Act of 1918, for instance, provided for a temporary 
Advisory Tax Board, and an Advisory Statistical Council was created in the 
same year to advise the Commerce Department on census cormpilation.° 
Important exceptions to this pattern of ad hoc organization occurred dur- 
ing the twenties in the fields of conservation and commerce. The National 
Petroleum War Service Committee, organized in 1918, functioned as an 
operating group and was authorized to co-ordinate wartime oil operations 
for the entire industry. The same group, reorganized after the war as the 
American Petroleum Institute, worked with the Oil Conservation Board 
until 1929 on the elaboration of an oil conservation prograrn.’ Other excep- 
tions occurred in the Department of Commerce, which had created 343 
permanent advisory committees, and in 1926 alone held over 1,200 con- 
ferences with leading industrial and commercial organizations." 

The most controversial use made of advisory groups during the interwar 
period was that of the Trade Practices Conferences initiated by the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1919. The Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 
had charged this agency with application of the “unfair competitive trade 
practices” prohibitions of the Clayton Act. Although Congress had deliber- 
ately denied the Commission the authority to underwrite or give advance 
approval of any business practice, it early assumed the role of informal 
adviser.’ The program involved the promulgation of rules of fair competi- 
tion, which the Commission formulated by consultation with the affected 
private groups. One part of these rules (Group I) was mandatory and 
expressive of the legal requirements of the various acts of Congress; the 
other part (Group Ii) included those recommended practices which, al- 
though not compulsory, were considered to promote conditions of fair 
competition.*° 

Between 1919 and 1929, eighty-three Trade Practices Conferences were 
held and, although in some instances the work of the Commission was 
thwarted by the Courts, by 1941 it had held more than two hundred trade 
conferences." These proceedings covered a wide section of American in- 


* Final Report of the Attorney General's Cuinmittee . .. , op. cit., p. 103. 

*“National Petroleum Council,” quoted in WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, 
Hearings, Part Ill, 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 2220-26 (1955). 

* Willoughby, op. cit., p. 176. 

* Robert E. Cushman, The = Regulatory Commissions (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), 220-22. 

* Federal Trade Commission. Control of Unfair Competitive Practices through Trade Prac- 
tice Conference Procedure of the Federal Trade Commission, TNEC Monograph No. 34 
(Washington, 1941), pp. 4-5. 

™ Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr.. The Federal Trade Commission, An Experiment in the Control 
of Business (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932), p. 93. 
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dustry and by 1935 the rules prohibited or enjoined roughly three hundred 
different trade practices including sales below cost, tie-in sales, discrimina- 
tory pricing techniques, accurate cost accounting, etc."* Both in scope and 
purpose, therefore, the Trade Conferences procedure of the FTC antici- 
pated the more ambitious program enacted by the New Deal. 

In 1933 a grand-scale experiment in business self-regulation was launched. 
It was argued by the theorists that the great good of economic stability could 
be achieved only by eliminating some of the extreme effects of free com- 
petition, and to this end the National Recovery Administration encour- 
aged the adoption of codes of “fair competition.” The codes were drafted 
by industry itself; and to facilitate this, trade associations were organized in 
those industries where they did not already exist. For the duration of the 
NIRA, the code-making participants enjoyed antitrust immunity, whereas 
violators of the codes were liable to legal sanctions. 

The Schechter decision in 1935 closed this chapter of self-regulation, 
holding that the NIRA constituted an unlawful delegation of authority.** 
The experiment was consequently short lived, but nevertheless furnished 
ample proof that American business had rather thoroughly abandoned its 
free-enterprise premises. 

During these two years the NRA approved 874 codes, and almost all 
contained provisions which were more or less collusive in intent. Produc- 
tion quotas were established in a variety of ways: 4 codes fixed inventory 
limits, compelling manufacturers to hold their transactions to the level of 
current sales; 77 codes limited construction, relocation and conversion of 
productive capacity; 60 codes placed time limits on allowed working hours; 
and 5 codes assigned outright production and sales quotas.** Price controls 
were adopted by 560 of the early 677 codes: price reporting systems were 
included in 422; standard costing systems were required by 361; and 403 
codes prohibited sales below cost.'* 

In practice the codes represented the most drastic departure of anti- 
trust policy ever embarked on by the United States, and their nullification 
in 1935 left behind a complete network of centralized trade associations 
which had learned the essential techniques of collective market control. 

Since the NRA, the number of advisory groups has multiplied in re- 
sponse to the continued growth of government contro! of business and in 
response to wartime mobilization needs. Their number now exceeds 1,000 
and they may properly be considered a permanent feature of the con- 
temporary administrative system. Theoretically, they are authorized by 





* Federal Trade Commission. TNEC Monograph No. 34, pp. 6-9. 
® Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 495. 


* David Lynch, The Concentration of Economic Power (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946), p. 152. 


* Ibid. 
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statute or administrative finding.** The Defense Production Act of 1950 
authorized the formation of business or industry advisory committees to 
advise government officials in the formulation of economic controls, and 
most of the current advisory committees attached to defense agencies are 
based on this authorization. The National Petroleum Council as now 
organized was created by executive order and statute in 1946.7 The 
majority of advisory groups, however, are created by administrative findings 
and except for those authorized by specific statute, Congress has retained 
little control of their organization and use. 

In structure and function advisory groups vary widely. They exist as 
both standing and ad hoc groups, and are subdivided into committees, task 
groups, subcommittees, conferences, etc. The National Petroleum Council, 
for example, has committees dealing with the special problems of the 
domestic industry as well as questions of foreign supply and tanker capacity, 
and the Business Advisory Council has more than a dozen standing com- 
mittees covering foreign economic policy, industrial uses of atomic energy, 
Latin-American policy, etc. Task groups are organizational units set up 
for a specific study (often of a highly technical nature), although in prac- 
tice the main distinction between a task group and other groups appears to 
be size. 

In addition to the permanent advisory groups, ad hoc groups are often 
established, many of them under the provisions of the voluntary agreements 
program of the Defense Production Act. The Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee, which handled the Iranian oil crisis in 1951, was organized 
under the voluntary agreement relating to foreign petroleum supply in June, 
1951.** The Suez oil crisis was handled by the Middle East Emergency 
Committee, which was formed under an agreement of August 1956.** Com- 
mittees formed under these agreements are unique in the important resp2ct 
that they are granted antitrust immunity for the duration of their activities. 

As suggested above, congressional control of advisory groups is minimal, 
even over those created by the authority of statute, although the Defense 
Production Act attempted to place several restrictions on the use and com- 
position on the groups it authorized. Section 709 of the Act requires that 
each rule, regulation, or order issued with the participation of an advisory 
committee be accompanied by a statement that such consultation had taken 


* The Business Advisory Council (BAC) of the Commerce Department, however, would 
seem to have been autogeneric. No administrative finding or statute authorized its for- 
mation, which would seem to have rested on the “implied powers” of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

* “National Petroleum Council,” loc. cit. 


* “Voluntary Agreement Relating to Foreign Supply of Petroleum to Friendly Foreign Na- 
tions,” 16 F.R. 8375; and 16 F.R. 8377. 


*“Plan of Action Under Voluntary Agreement Relating to Foreign Petroleum Supply,” 
August 10, 1956. 
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place, and Section 701 requires that membership be properly representative 
of the affected industry. The first requirement has been evaded by some 
agencies through the simple method of literal interpretation — the ill- 
defined but useful distinction between advisory groups and task groups 
has been used to exempt the latter from all procedural rules.*” And the 
problem of representative membership is sufficiently difficult to offer con- 
venient justification for failure to solve it. 

The main problems which have arisen from the use of advisory groups 
are related to the antitrust laws, and this fact has caused the Justice Depart- 
ment to assume some degree of supervision over them since early in the 
1940’s. This authority is not based on explicit delegation, however, except 
in a few specific cases. The Defense Production Act of 1950 gave the At- 
torney General a veto power over the voluntary agreements program, but 
otherwise authority rests on the implied powers of the Justice Department 
to prosecute individuals whose activities are in violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

In 1941, the Attorney General recommended a number of procedural 
rules to guide advisory group meetings. Although adherence to these rules 
does not grant immunity per se, the Attorney General has maintained that 
they are designed so as to minimize possible violations. In general, therefore, 
antitrust immunity has been withheld, and in fact a group of cases has been 
initiated because of antitrust violations transacted during meetings.** 

The rules recommended by the Justice Department, unchanged since 
1941, are:*° 

1. There should be statutory authority for the employment of such committees or an 


administrative finding that it is necessary to utilize such committees to perform cer- 
tain statutory duties. 


2. The agenda for such committees and their meetings should be initiated and formu- 
lated by the Government. 

3. The meetings to be held should be at the call of and under the chairmanship of a 
fulltime Government official. 

4. Full and complete minutes of each meeting should be kept. 

5. The functions of such committees should be purely advisory and any determina- 
tion of action to be taken should be made solely by Government representatives. 


There have been some slight refinements of these rules made in the past 
few years (e.g., in regard to the advisability of using without-compensation 


* The Defense Transport Administration has used task groups in preference to advisory 
groups as a matter of policy, according to the testimony of Asst. Attorney General Mori- 
son, — on The Mobilization Program, Part 4, H.R. Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 82d Cong., Ist Sess., 219-20 (1951). 

*™ These cases are: United States v. Socony Oil Co., 310 U.S. 150 (1940); United States v. 
National Fertilizer Assn., Cr. 1167, M.D.N.C. (1941); United States v. Li 


Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., Civil 5239, N.D. Ohio (1945); CCH 1946-47 Trade Cases Para. 27489; 
CCH 1948-49 Trade Cases Para. 62323; and United States v. Standard Oil Co. (NJ.), 
et al., Civil 86-27 S.D.N.Y. (1953). 
* Letter of Attorney General Jackson to John Lord O'Brian of April 29, 1941. Quoted in 
full in WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part I, pp. 584-85. 
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personnel [WOC’s] and trade executives as government chairmen), and 
some new questions have arisen in conjunction with the voluntary agree- 
ments program, but the broad areas involving the public interest remain as 
defined by Attorney General Jackson: that the groups be representative, 
that they not be used to achieve collusive purposes, and that administrative 
decisions remain the exclusive prerogative of the government.”* 

These issues all pose difficult problems in public administration, which 
are further complicated by the ambiguities of our antitrust laws, and it is 
the purpose of the present analysis to measure the extent to which industry 
groups have actually been used in the public interest. 





THe MEMBERSHIP oF Apvisory Groups 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 delegated special powers to the 
President to handle the mobilization requirements of the Korean crisis. Sec- 
tion 701, authorizing the formation of business advisory groups, provides 
that “fair representation be given to independent, small, medium and large 
business enterprises, for different geographical areas, for trade association 
members and nonmembers, and for different segments of the industry.” ** 
This statutory requirement grew out of the experiences of World War II, 
during which the large corporate interests managed to dominate advisory 
groups despite protests of the Justice Department, and received an increas 
ingly larger share of the government procurement dollar. 

The lack of standardized ideas on what constitutes a fair share of 
defense contracts for small business has resulted, according to the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, in a steadily increasing inequity. The 
share of small business dwindled from 24.5 per cent of the total dollar value 
in 1950, to 17.6 per cent in 1952, despite the provisions of the 1950 Defense 
Production Act.*® 

While a variety of factors must be adduced to explain this development 
(notably, the near-complete absence of small business enterprises in some 
of the heavy defense materials industries), the strong numerical position of 
the large corporate interests on virtually all advisory groups suggests some 
relation between the procurement and representation problems. 

Logically, there are two methods for determining fair representation. 
Membership can be weighted according to the relative share each size of 
enterprise contributes to the total industry product, or it can be weighted 
according to the number of enterprises of each size. In other words, repre- 
sentation can be apportioned so as to merely reflect the market positions of 
the producers, or it can attempt to equalize these positions. It seems obvious 





® Ibid. 
™ Testimony of Asst. Attorney General Morison, The Mobilization Program, Part 4, p. 181. 


* Final Report of the House of Representatives Select Committee on Small Business, 82d 
Cong., 2d Sess. 163-66 (1952). 
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that a rigorous antitrust policy would lean towards equalization, but in 
general representation has followed the alternative pattern. 

Analysis of the membership of the Department of Commerce advisory 
committees reveals a consistent pattern.** Characteristically competitive 
industries simply reflect their market structure. Of the twenty members of 
the Cotton Textile Industry Committee of 1954 only one represents a com- 
pany listed among the five hundred largest industrial corporations.*” The 
remainder can properly be considered representative of small, medium and 
independent firms. Similarly, only four of the thirty members of the Pre- 
cision Instruments Committee, and two of the fifteen of the Bicycle Industry 
Conference group represented the largest industrial corporations. 

Committees of industries with a mixed structure (i.e., in which indus- 
trial concentration has not yet eliminated effective competition from in- 
dependents) have a balanced membership. Nine of the twenty members of 
the Automotive Parts Industry Conference of 1954 represented the indus 
trial giants. Eleven of the twenty-three members of the Motor Vehicle 
Industry Conference of the same year, and twelve of the nineteen members 
of the Chemical and Rubber Industry Advisory Committee of 1953, were 
drawn from that group. 

Industries with a definitely oligopolistic structure are represented almost 
entirely by the corporate giants: twenty of the twenty-six of the Steel 
Products Committee, and all eleven of the Aluminum Producers Com- 
mittee, represent companies among the five hundred largest. 

The National Petroleum Council of the Interior Department also reflects 
the integrated structure of the industry. A large majority of its membership 
is composed of executives from the major oil companies, and its subcom- 
mittees are likewise dominated by the majors: seven of the nine members 
of the strategic Agenda Committee for 1946, for example, represented the 
major oil producers. 

The Business Advisory Council of the Department of Commerce, which 
is one of the oldest advisory groups, and distinctive in that it is a horizontal 
rather than a vertical organization, largely represents the large corporate in- 
terests: one-third of its active and graduate members were drawn from the 
five hundred largest industrial corporations, and a substantial portion of 
the remainder represents the largest commercial, utility, insurance, and in- 
vestment firms.** In 1955, its chairman was the president of Owens-Corning, 
and its three vice-chairmen were officers of Standard Oil, du Pont, and 





* In 1955, the Commerce Department had 576 committees, active and inactive, according to 
7 rary Department survey. WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part III, pp. 
1816-1 

* Unless otherwise cited, reference is made to WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, 
Part III, in which these Minutes are quoted in full. 


*Interim Report of the Antitrust Subcommittee of the House of Representatives, 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess., on The Business Advisory Council (Wa: «ington, 1955), pp. 2-6. 
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Goldman, Sachs. Its executive committee is almost wholly staffed by the 
large corporate enterprises, and only one of its thirteen members is from the 
small business category.”° 

Numerical considerations do not make up the entire membership prob- 
lem, however, since regional, as well as segmental representation of an 
industry can vitally affect the welfare of nonmembers. For instance, the 
Aluminum Producers Advisory Committe in 1955 was composed of the 
only three producers in the industry, who are also fabricators. At a meeting 
called to discuss revisions of the defense “set-aside” for independent fabri- 
cators, the three producers were requested to offer their definition of “inde- 
pendent fabricator.” The members gave their definition, and further offered 
to supply a list of their customers whom they deemed covered by this 
definition.*® Although the government was in no way obliged to accept 
these recommendations, and might well submit the same questions to the 
fabricators for counterrecommendations, this added exercise of administra- 
tive discretion would be unnecessary if the committee were initially organ- 
ized to represent the various segments of the industry. In the absence of 
such representation, fair material allocation to fabricators rested only upon 
the conscientious discretion of the administrator. 

A large measure of administrative discretion is also involved in the 
determination of what constitutes “small business.” The Selective Service 
Act of 1948 defined small business according to three criteria: its position 
in the industry is not dominant, the number of employees does not exceed 
five hundred, and it is independently owned and operated." More realisti- 
cally, the Small Defense Plants Administration Act of 1951 made no at- 
tempt at precise definition. Instead, it provides that “the Administration, in 
making a detailed definition, may use these criteria, among others: inde- 
pendency of ownership and operation, number of employees, dollar volume 
of business and non-dominance in its field.” ** The House Committee on 
Small Business itself has concluded that the concept of small business must 
be flexible, vary from industry to industry, and be subject to the trends of 
public policy.** 

In practice, then, small business representation on advisory committees 
has necessarily been left to the discretion of the administrator. Some in- 
dustries, such as textiles, lend themselves to the rigid five hundred em- 
ployees definition; others, including most of heavy industry, must be classi- 
fied in a more relative manner. In the steel and aircraft industries, five 





* Ibid. 

” Hearings on The Mobilization Program, Part 4, p. 730. 
* Pub. L. No. 759, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). 

* Pub. L. No. 96, 82d Cong., Ist Sess. (1951). 


* Final Report of the House Select Committee on Small Business, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. 4-5 
(1952). 
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thousand employees may place a company in the small business category, 
and firms with a monthly net of one million dollars may still be considered 
small business.** 

One other controversial problem concerning the composition of advisory 
groups involves the advisability of granting membership to trade association 
executives. The position of the Justice Department on this question has 
been that full-time, paid association officials should not be included on 
advisory groups, although individuals who are primarily working in industry 
and only incidentally associated with these organizations, are acceptable if 
their experience is such as to make them valuable advisers.** This opinion 
stems from the important role trade associations have played in the history 
of antitrust violations, and the experiences resulting from their inclusion 
during World War IL.** During the war the Office of Price Administration 
attempted to exclude trade association officials from membership and from 
advisory group meetings, but this policy proved to be ineffective. Associa- 
tion officials caucused before meetings and managed to exert their in- 
fluence through the association membership.** 

Administrative practice has varied greatly on this question. The Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, as constituted in 1946, included twenty-five trade 
association officials among its membership, and in 1955 the Council had 
over twenty. On the other hand, the National Production Authority rigor- 
ously discouraged the practice. Its position was based on the conclusion 
that trade associations tend to represent only the special interests of their 
members, rather than the industry as a whole, and that inclusion thus intro- 
duces the factor of competition between the various trade associations in a 
given industry.” 

In general, then, it appears that except for characteristically competitive 
industries, the membership of advisory groups largely represents the big 
business interests. The favored market positions of these interests are 
reflected in numerical superiority on the committees, and to the extent 
that advisory groups influence policy, the large corporate interests dominate 
that policy. 





* Testimony of John D. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, Hearings on The Mobili- 
zation Program, Part 4, p. 325; and E. H. Lane’s testimony, loc. cit., p. 596. 


* Testimony of Asst. Attorney Generel Morison, Hearings on The Mobilization Program, 
Part 4, p. 183. 


* According to Asst. Attorney General Morison, 30 per cent of antitrust cases and com- 
plaints involve trade association activities. Ibid., p. 209. 


* Emmette S. Redford, Administration of National Economic Control (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952), p. 261. 


* Testimony of Manly Fleishmann, Hearings on The Mobilizozion Program, Part 4, p. 743. 
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Tue Cortusive PorentiAL oF Apvisory Groups 


Fundamentally, most questions relating to the use of advisory groups 
must be viewed against the background of their collusive potential. The 
main concern of the Department of Justice has thus been to control industry 
participation in the administrative process so that it should not lead to 
further concentrations of American industry. The procedural rules it 
recommends to guide advisory group meetings are the ,m-~ary safeguards 
against collusion, and it is therefore not without interest to examine them 
more closely. 

These recommendations require that the agenda for al! raeetings be 
formulated by the government, that the meetings be called and chaired by 
a government representative, and that full and complete minutes of each 
meeting be kept. Compliance with these requirements varies widely. Many 
groups strictly adhere to the rules, while others regularly disregard one or 
more of them.** The list of violations is long and varied, and includes rela- 
tively trivial violations such as the use of industry representatives, rather 
than government personnel, as chairmen, as well as more serious infractions 
such as the submission of committee minutes to trade associations and 
other groups for deletions and changes.*® 

The Celler Committee investigations of 1951 and 1955 cited numerous 
instances of noncompliance, and found that responsibility for procedural 
violations was not always that of the industry membership. The Com- 
mittee discovered, for example, that the Business Advisory Council of, the 
Commerce Department consistently violates all of the formal rules, and in 
fact had been advised by the General Counsel of Commerce that the rules 
were inapplicable to its operations.** 

Other practices uncovered by the investigations indicate how widely an 
advisory group can depert from its proper functions when it is not limited 
by strong controls. It appears, for instance, that the tax-deductible funds of 
the Business Advisory Council are not always used for clearly admissible 
purposes, as is suggested by the fact that the greater part of its labor re- 
search fund (which amounted to $41,550 in 1950) has been used as pay- 





* A survey undertaken by the Justice Department in 1954 disclosed that of the more than 
1000 advisory groups it had examined, 250 were operating without regulations conform- 
ing to the recommended standards. Most of these were attached to the independent 
agencies. All of the Defense committees, and all but eight of the Commerce com- 
mittees, conform to the standards. Testimony of Asst. Attorney General Stanley N. 
Barnes, WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part I, p. 552. 


See the letter of Asst. Attorney General Morison to the Secretary of Defense of October 8, 
1951, which lists the more usual types of violations. Quoted in full in WOC’s and 
Government Advisory Groups, Part I, pp. 591-92. 


“This position rests on the distinction drawn by the Commerce Department between 
“vertical” and “horizontal” groups. The Department has assumed that the Attorney 
General’s rules do not apply to horizontal groups. See the testimony of Walter White, 
WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part II, p. 991. 
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ment for the services of a registered lobbyist.** Actually, the financial 
records of the Business Advisory Council are generally somewhat irregular, 
since they are used for a variety of purposes unrelated to the Council’s legal 
function.** 

Beyond the question of actual compliance, however, is that of the use- 
fulness of the standards recommended if adopted. It is obvious that full, 
if not verbatim, minutes are an absolute minimum for effective control of 
advisory group meetings, but it is questionable if the other standards can 
really contribute much in the way of control. The agenda may be formu- 
lated by the government, and the meetings be called and chaired by govern- 
ment officials, and still a group may contravene the purposes of the anti- 
trust laws. The primary reasons why this can happen are that members 
are effectively free to consult with each other outside of the officia! meet- 
ings, and because much of the government-supervised activity of advisory 
groups is per se collusive in nature. 

That such consultation does occur is established fact, and the Celler 
Committee hearings have furnished additional information on the extent 
to which it occurs and the extent to which it is condoned and encouraged 
by government officials. The following paragraph, taken from the minutes 
of the Copper Wire and Cable Industry meeting of February, 1955, is 
typical: 

Ic was pointed out that informal task-group meetings could be held by the members them- 
selves at any location they choose and without the necessity of Government participation.“ 
Similarly, the minutes of the March, 1951, meeting of the Contract Motor 
Carriers group open with the remark that discussion of the agenda was 
unnecessary: 

The Chairman stated that the prepared agenda, which had been submitted in advance, had 
been quite fully discussed at a previous informal meeting of the group which was held in 
Chicago, IIL, March 5, 1951, attended by all except one of the members of the formal com- 
mittee. Committee members agreed that there was no need to repeat in detail what had 
taken place at the informal meeting.“ 

In other groups, even the pretense of government initiative has been 
abandoned, and the committee functions with the autonomy of a shadow 
government, choosing the topics it will introduce for discussion and inde- 





“ Officially, he serves as legal consultant to the Council’s Labor Policy Committee. 

“@ The tax-deductible funds of the BAC have financed social gatherings at resorts, gifts to 
Secretary Sawyer and others of jewelry and silver trays, prizes for golf and tennis 
tournaments, and the payment of the legal fees for the wife of an ex-employee. See 
the Monthly Statements of Receipts and Disbursements, WOC’s and Government Ad- 
visory Groups, Part Il, pp. 1148-78. 

“When questioned about the propriety of this advice, Asst. Attorney General Barnes 
replied: “When you say informal meetings, what do you mean? Two of them meet for 
lunch, and discuss it? Is that a task force informal group meeting? I don’t know.” 
WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part L, p. 602. 

“The Mobilization Program, Report of the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, H.R., 82d Cong., Ist Sess. 32-33 (1951). 
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pendently defining its own functions. The Business Advisory Council in 
particular would seem to merit this characterization, as instanced by its 
activities in 1951 when, during a Wage Stabilization Board dispute, it wil- 
fully forced its unwanted advice on the Administrator.** 

The second point suggested above, involving “government-sponsored 
collusion” is more complex and raises some basic issues of public policy. To 
the extent that government intervention in business is not compatible with 
the antitrust laws and free competition, the inroads made on the competi- 
tive system must be justified in terms of the public interest. For example, 
the adoption of an oil conservation policy which significantly limits competi- 
tion may well be in the public interest, but if the policy is administered so as 
to unnecessarily strengthen the monopolistic structure of the industry, then 
public authority will merely have subserved private gain. 

To permit industry participation in policy formulation is to expose 
policy to incalculable pressures. Theoretically at least, these pressures can 
be controlled if they can be traced exclusively to private interest groups, but 
it is increasingly evident that pressures exist within administration itself 
which challenge the primacy of the public interest. It has been observed 
that there is a strong tendency for administrators to identify their own 
interests, if not the public’s with those of the group they regulate.*7 Then 
given a sympathetic administrator who is sensitive to the problems of his 
clientele, regulation can easily pass into accommodation.** 

This identity of interests, coupled with the growing independence of 
bureau chiefs from the higher executive echelons, enhances the potential 
power of advisory groups and magnifies the possibility that what is for- 
bidden under the antitrust laws may well be achieved under the guise of 
regulation. That this is no mere chimera can be plausibly demonstrated, 
and the activities of the Middle East Emergency Committee, which are 
discussed below, provide strong support for the argument. 

This entire problem of government-industry co-operation has been 
brought into sharper focus by the voluntary agreements program authorized 
by the 1950 Defense Production Act. This Act gave the President broad 
powers to channel materials into defense production, to requisition ma- 
terials and facilities necessary for national defense, and to stabilize prices 
and wages through regulation. The Act required that whenever possible, 





“ WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part II, pp. 1019-24. 


“ There is a brief discussion of this problem in Melvin Anshen and Francis Wormuth, 
Private Enterprise and Public Policy (New York: Macmillan, 1954), pp. 75-76. 

* An instance illustrating this attitude, concerning the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration of the Commerce Department, was reported by a New York trade journal: 
“The agency’s enthusiasms sometimes carry it into apparent conflict with Eisenhower 
administration aims. The President is an outspoken proponent of freer trade abroad, 
but BDSA has gone to bat more than once for United States firms that want tighter 
trade restraints to shut out foreign competitors.” Wall Street Journal, April 15, 1954. 
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these objectives were to be accomplished by the voluntary action of busi- 
ness and labor, and to protect such co-operative efforts, Section 708 pro- 
vided for grants of immunity from antitrust prosecution. 

This Act was based on the belief that the needs of national defense 
might require concerted action by industry that would be in positive viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. The Act made no attempt, however, to define 
or limit such action beyond stating that the President must request the 
exemption and approve the program only if he deemed it in the public 
interest and in furtherance of the objectives of the Act. If the request for 
immunity was to come from officials acting under delegated authority, prior 
approval of the Attorney General was required.* 

Application of these broad criteria for antitrust exemptions necessarily 
calls for cautious discrimination. The long-run effects of departures from 
established antitrust policy must be balanced against the manifest value of 
such departures to the defense effort. There is good reason to conclude, 
however, that as the program has been implemented, defense needs have 
consistently been accorded a high priority over antitrust considerations. 

In 1951 more than twelve volunta:y agreements were approved, and of 
these at least half involved industries with highly integrated structures. 
There were three agreements concerning the petroleum industry, one 
agreement with the iron and steel industries, one with the aircraft industry, 
and one in the field of credit and finance.** The activities accorded anti- 
trust immunity through these agreements included the adoption of maxi- 
mum prices on iron and steel products, integration of production facilities, 
and co-operative action by American companies in the production and 
foreign distribution of Mid-East oil. 

All of these activities have serious long-term implications since it is 
axiomatic in economic theory that cartellized patterns, once established, are 
self-perpetuating and can be dislodged, if at all, only by the most drastic 
means. If the antitrust laws are to be violated, therefore, government regu- 
lation and stringent control is a technique better adapted to minimizing 
concentration than is the use of voluntary co-operative action. 


Tue Apvisory FUNCTION 


The third area with which the Justice Department has been concerned 
involves the limitations of private groups to purely advisory functions. The 
inherent danger here is that the policy-making prerogative will be exercised 
by nongovernment groups. That there have been such delegations of ad- 





” Presidential delegations made under the immunity section were restricted to officials who 
had been appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


” The full list of the 1951 voluntary agreements is presented in the House Report on The 
Mobilization Program, pp. 8-10. 
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ministrative authority is well known, and the record of World War II 
abounds with examples. 

In many instances this delegation has been the result of deliberate policy, 
as is clear from the following quotation regarding the use of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council: 

While it was the original intention that the Council’s activities should be of an advisory 


nature only, subsequent developments have convinced him [the Secretary of the Interior] 
that there were many national problems and activities that the Council could well admin- 
ister. 


Actually, this delegation went far beyond “national problems and activi- 
ties,” since by administrative directive a foreign operations committee of the 
Council was empowered to co-ordinate its activities with the British Min- 
istry of War. 

A postwar instance, also involving a petroleum group, sheds consider- 
able light on the manner in which federal oil policy has been formed. In 
1949, the House Committee on Interstate Commerce requested advice 
from the Secretary of the Interior on a proposed bill, which called for clari- 
fication and co-ordination of national petroleum policies. The Secretary 
referred the request to the National Petroleum Council, which unani- 
mously expressed its opposition to the bill.5? That the oil industry has an 
abiding interest in decentralized governmental control is commonly recog- 
nized, and its advice in this instance thoroughly predictable. 

The problem of limiting industry committees to purely advisory func- 
tions is a complicated one since the distinctions between advice, consent, 
and delegation are not easily drawn. It is not immediately apparent, for 
instance, which of the three characterizes the following account of a meet- 
ing concerned with the rotation of the government’s stockpile of sisalana: 
Discussion concerning the amount of the fee resulted in agreement among the members 
on three-eighths cents per pound on all the sisalana rotated. Members wished it understood 
that this figure represented their best guess as the amount which would be high enough to 
induce general participation and low enough not to demoralize the market.” 

The language of the minutes is ambiguous enough to make it difficult to 
decide whether the government is making the decision, or is quite simply 
trying to determine the “asking price” for the industry’s co-operation. 

Similar ambiguities are often found in the minutes of meetings in which 
discussion has centered about price regulations, production allocation, 
export quotas, etc., and the question remains whether “agreement” in these 
cases is advice, or is consent to the proposed regulation. The fact-finding 
and statistical activities of many advisory groups are often patent substitutes 





™ From a speech given by the Deputy Co-ordinator of the PIWC, quoted in a report by the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Department, “The National Petroleum Council,” in 
WOC’'s and Government Advisory Groups, Part III, pp. 2220-26. 

* Ibid. 

™ Minutes quoted in WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups, Part I, p. 607. 
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for comparable government activity. The National Petroleum Council and 
the Business Advisory Council, in particular, make lavish expenditures on 
research, much of which is not duplicated by government agencies. Situa- 
tions occur, therefore, in which proffered ‘‘advice” based on this research 
merely bridges the gaps in official policy. In view of the weighted membership 
of many groups, policies based on the results of such research will thus tend 
to reflect the special interests of the dominant companies in the industry. 

Since the demise of the NRA there have been few explicit delegations 
of power as broad as those made during the New Deal. At the time of the 
Suez crisis, however, the American oil cartel members were given nearly 
complete administrative power to divert the world’s oil supplies to shortage 
areas in western Europe, and their operations during this period present an 
interesting study of the use of delegated authority. 

The basic legislative authority for the oil-lift program was the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Section 708 of this Act, the immunity section, 
authorizes the President to encourage the formation of voluntary agreements 
with industry to further national defense objectives, and grants these agree- 
ments antitrust immunity. The first voluntary agreement on oil was reached 
in 1951, and the Iranian crisis was handled under it. A new agreement 
was enacted in 1953 providing for possible future emergencies, and authoriz- 
ing two types of activity: co-operative action by suppliers in the event of 
oil shortages in friendly nations, and the gathering of information and statis- 
tics on production, supply, and demand. The first activity was authorized 
only in the event that an emergency actually existed, but the second was 
to be a continuing function of the Committee set up under the agreement. 

From June, 1953, until late in 1956 the Committee performed its statis- 
tical functions with an industry staff and chairman, despite objections by 
the Attorney General. Under the then current arrangements, the Com- 
mittee members, representing competing oil companies, were reading each 
others’ production estimates, and the Attorney General was concerned that 
these estimates would in fact become production quotas.** He therefore 
proposed that the production figures of the individual companies be fun- 
neled through the government so that the information passed along to the 
Committee could not be used by the participating companies to deduce 
each others’ production figures. 

In 1956, the Committee was finally forced into making concessions on 
this point, and they were written into a new agreement. This agreement 
required that the Committee staff and chairman be government employees, 
which in practice meant that WOC’s on loan from the companies replaced 





“See the testimony of Asst. Attorney General Barnes, WOC’s and Government Advisory 
Groups, Part Ill, p. 2217. 
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the personnel directly employed by the companies.*® According to testi- 
mony collected by the Senate investigation of the oil lift program, however, 
these minor concessions were not intended to apply in the event of actual 
operations. When the Suez crisis developed in the summer of 1956, 
therefore, these safeguards were eliminated from the plans.** 

The Committee was activated in August, 1956, and the Secretary of the 
Interior requested it to prepare plans to meet the emergency. The govern- 
ment itself appears to have resigned all responsibility for the actual drafting 
of the plans, for on the day Interior annouriced its emergency finding, a 
draft was being prepared in New York by the legal staff of the member 
companies.°? 

The plan as finally adopted created the Middle East Emergency Com- 
mittee (MEEC), which was authorized to make estimates of the petroleum 
needs of each of the countries to be supplied, to draft supply schedules, and 
to pool transportation facilities. Its statistical functions were to concinue. 

This broad delegation of power was accompanied by none of the usual 
antitrust safeguards written into the various voluntary agreements, and in- 
cluded no stipulations regarding price.** As might have been expected, the 
venture was highly profitable for the participants,®* but far more significant 
are the long-run effects the program will have on the international and 
domestic distribution patterns of the industry. 

While the MEEC had no over-all allocation powers (that is, the Com- 
mittee did not make decisions concerning the country-by-country allocation 
of available oil), it was entrusted with implementing the allocation deci- 
sions reached by the intergovernmental Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The companies themselves were left free to decide 
which of them would supply the designated quota, and how the total would 
be apportioned amongst them. These arrangements were made so as to 
minimize disruptions in the established supply patterns, and notwithstand- 
ing the tremendous impact of the emergency, no significant shifts occurred in 
the relative market positions of the participating companies. According to the 





® Emergency Oil Lift Program and Reluted Oil Problems, Joint Hearings before Subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on the Judiciary and Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, U.S. Senate, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., Part 3, p. 1990 (1957). 

* Ibid., p. 1052. 

* Ibid., Part 1, p. 66. 


* According to the testimony of Secretary of the Interior Seaton before the O’Mahoney 
Committee, there is no authoization in law for any agreement on price. Such an agree- 
ment, furthermore, would violate the provisions of the Defense Production Act, and 
= —— laws generally. Hearings on the Emergency Oil Lift Program, Part 1, pp. 


® Earnings of the five major participants increased substantially during the period, and 
profits increased between 13 and 32 per cent over those of the pre-emergency period. 


Petroleum, The Antitrust Laws and Government Policies, Sen. Rep. No. 1147, ®5cn 
Cong., Ist Sess. 62 (1957). 
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report made by the Senate investigating committee, these historical patterns 
of distribution are those which the Justice Department has charged illegal in 
its oil cartel suit.*° 

The arguments usually made in support of such a delegation as that 

made to the MEEC are that the superior efficiency of private industry and 
the need for prompt action militate against leaving the job to be done by 
government. The inadequacies and insufficiency of government personnel 
are contrasted with the dynamic qualities of private management and its 
large reservoir of specialized skills. The implication is thus made that pri- 
vate planning is in some crucial way superior to its public counterpart. 
While there is surely an element of truth in this argument, the case for 
delegation, even with adequate safeguards, must take account of the intense 
conflict of interests which is likely to arise. Charges have been made against 
the members of the MEEC, for example, that its failure to divert Vene- 
zuelan oil shipments to Europe resulted from such a conflict of interests. 
Whether these charges are true or not is immaterial in view of the more 
crucial charges of cartellization, but they illustrate nicely the complex of 
competing interests which may be created by any such delegations of public 
power. 
In 1957, following the Cellar Committee investigations, an amendment 
to the Clayton Act was introduced with the avowed purpose of establishing 
standards for the organization and operation of government advisory 
groups.** In effect, the bill called for legislative endorsement of the pro- 
cedural rules recommended by the Attorney General to guide advisory 
group meetings. As of this writing, the bill has yet to emerge from com- 
mittee, and it is generally thought that its chances for survival are slight, 
but it is questionable if this legislation, if enacted, could achieve any sub- 
stantial reforms of existing practice. 

The use of advisory groups is only a part of the larger problein of con- 
centration in American industry; as such, effective control is dependent on 
factors which reach far beyond their institutionalization. The consultative 
technique, however, provided one more lever made available to pressure 
groups to influence policy, and it provides it at an especially vulnerable 
point in the governmental process. An aggressive control of advisory groups 
will not in itself solve the problem of monopoly power, but it is a primary 
requisite for checking administrative intensification of this power. 

An early commentator on the growing use of advisory groups cautioned: 


It daily sharpens the need for administrative authorities who are skilled in consultation, 
vigilant in arranging representation that is reasonably comprehensive, sympathetic but wary, 





“©. the testimony of Edwin G. Moline, Hearings on the Emergency Oil Lift Program, 
Part 1, pp. 122-24. 


“ HLR. 2144, 85th Cong., Ist Sess. (January 7, 1957). 
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and above all independent. Only by the careful use of advisory boards will the danger of 
compromising administration at its core be avoided.” 

The above observations were written before the NRA, and before the sus- 
tained mobilization efforts of the forties and fifties had produced the addi- 
tional concentrations of industry which exist today, but the problem raised 
remains unsolved. 

If the proper use of advisory groups requires an independent administra- 
tion, then no procedural techniques can effectively compensate for the lack 
of one. The weaknesses of the group participation theory follow from this. 
It places a total reliance on the vagaries of administrative discretion, and 
assumes a psychology of dedicated public service which is at tension with 
its own underlying concepts of the function of government. The “broker” 
theory of government, conceiving of government as arbiter or referee, 
reduces the public-private interests dichotomy of classical political economy 
to an irrelevancy. For this reason, the theory is incapable of coming to grips 
with the new relations which have emerged between these two great sec- 
tors. This failure has led to attempts to merge the sectors by reducing one to 
the other, and to a view of the public interest as a mere additive expression of 
private interests. Public policy is accordingly seen as a resultant of the free 
interplay of competing forces, and the function of government becomes one 
of enforcing the rules of fair play.** 

The fallacy here is obvious, and derives from the easy assumption that 
all groups have the resources and the organization necessary to formulate 
and energetically promote their own interests. The most superficial exami- 
nation of the contemporary American scene contradicts this assumption, 
and thereby denies the validity of the broker theory. 

It follows from the above that questions concerning the relation of 
government and business permit of only two alternative formulations: 
government is either the means of actuating and protecting the common 
good, or it is the tool of private ends. The discredited self-regulation experi- 
ment of the New Deal, as well as subsequent experience with advisory 
groups and delegations of public authority, indicate the need for a force- 
ful redefinition of the boundaries between the public and private sectors. To 
be compatible with traditional antitrust policy, such a redefinition must 
exclude the possibility of administrative trustification. It must be grounded 
in an awareness that what is good for General Motors is not necessarily 
good for the nation. 





® Arthur W. Macmahon, “Advisory Boards,” loc. cit., p. 611. 

* The presidential veto of the Harris-Fulbright natural gas bill was inspired by this philoso- 
phy. Although the President was in substantial agreement with the obectives of the 
bill, he thought that the activities of the oil lobby were “so arrogant and so much in 
defiance of acceptable standards of propriety as to risk creating doubts among the 
American people concerning the integrity of governmental processes.”” From a White 
House Press Release, February 17, 1956. 
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Vircinia L. Snrrow* 


the universe and to his own destruction. We have it in our power 

today to destroy most of the human race and the social institutions 
developed through the ages of man’s existence on earth. In the opinion of 
six of the world’s leading geneticists who met in Burlington, Vermont, last 
summer, a nuclear war would be so destructive that it would take the 
human race a thousand years to return to the level it has reached today — 
with intervening centuries of jungle law and brute struggle for survival.’ 
Science has leaped ahead of social capacity to deal with a threat of such 
enormity, and this fact thrusts us into an entirely new and revolutionary 
situation calling for entirely new patterns of thinking. 

General Omar Bradley has expressed his discouragement, not with “the 
magnitude of the problem, but by our colossal indifference to it.” * How- 
ever, pressure from some scientists and legislators for release of informa- 
tion, coupled with evidence of growing popular concern, indicates that not 
indifference but lack of information has been responsible for the general 
apathy. 

It has become clear that the discovery of atomic fission touches every 
aspect of human life and will continue to do so whether the bombs fall or 
not. To prepare for control of this new force, we must see it as it is, with 
all its danger and all its promise. 

The destructiveness of the atomic bomb is something we have gradually 
come to realize. We know what it can do from the small 20-kiloton bomb 
dropped at Hiroshima, which in one split second took 70,000 civilian lives* 
(many more if we include the Japanese soldiers in nearby military installa- 
tions). Of another 70,000 who were injured, many died later, and others 
continue to die to this day. The bomb itself did not kill all these thousands 
directly — that is, through thermal radiation which burns people into 
charred corpses, or through blast shock which kills in the same way a truck 
would, in striking down pedestrians in the street. A great many people who 
were in steel and concrete buildings were killed by walls and roofs caving 
in on them, or by the fires from burning buildings, exploding gas mains and 
boilers. Those who were injured but still alive under the rubble could not 


B: UNLEASHING the power in the atom, man has found the key to 





* Scarsdale, New York. 

*Report of the International Radiation Research Congress, New York Herald Tribune, 
August 14, 1958. 

* Speech of General Omar N. Bradley, I. F. Stone’s Weekly, November 18, 1957, reprinted 
‘a Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (February, 1958), p. 66. 

* The Effects of Nuclear Weapons (Washington: United States Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, 1957), pp. 455 ff. The Japanese estimate 100,000 civilian deaths and 150,000 
soldiers. See Dr. Homer Jack, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (February, 1958), p. 91. 
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escape the raging fire-storm which followed the blast and finished what was 
left of them and of the city. These were the immediate realities in Hiro- 
shima, apart from lack of water, food, medical supplies, and doctors (90 per 
cent of the doctors were themselves casualties), and hospitals (only three 
out of forty-five were usable), and a breakdown of sanitation facilities.* 
These are the realities we, too, must face, at the same time adjusting our 
thinking to a new fact, that the bombs today are of megaton, not kiloton, 
size -—— that is, they are measured in millions of tons of TNT, not thousands 
as in the case of the Hiroshima bomb. The new bombs, one thousand times 
larger, can kill all the people in a city the size of New York, with lethal 
effects extending, in diminishing degree, 220 miles downwind from the 
blast center, approximately from New York City to Washington, D.C.° 
The United States, the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain have stockpiled 
enough bombs to destroy the world as we know it, a world of nations and 
governments and organized community life, enough bombs to wipe out vast 
areas of plant and animal life as well. A nuclear war could do this. These 
are not the prophecies of doom-haunted fanatics, but the calculated esti- 
mates of scientists and military men. General Lauris Norstad, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, has estimated that our immediate casualties 
in the event of war would be between 50 and 80 million people, or almost 
half our population. Similar estimates have been made by other specialists.° 
Obviously the prevention of such a war is of primary concern to all 
nations, yet the atmosphere of distrust, insult, name-calling, boasting, and 
face-saving keeps us all hovering on the brink of war while we play with 
ingenious schemes for avoiding an “accident,” schemes for somehow making 
retaliation instantaneous, yet not immediate; for transforming mechanical 
brains, radarscopes, and pushbuttons into substitutes for human judgment. 
Given the exacting demands of the complex new technical systems, the 
fate of the human race depends on a long chain of harassed fallible men. 
This is the opinion of Sir Robert Watson-Watt, developer of radar, who 
considers that “the most dramatic failures were due to human error and 





*R. E. Lapp, Must We Hide (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1949), p. 19. 


* The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, pp. 27, 423 ff. See also Radioactive Fallout, official pub- 
lication of the Federal Defense Administration (PA-—B-7, revised June, 1956), p. 10. 


* Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, Director of Operations Research at Johns Hopkins University, report- 
ing to the House Military Operations Subcommittee, estimated 50 million casualties 
from fallout alone. New York Herald Tribune, May 6, 1958. See also Richard S. Leg- 
horn, retired Air Force Colonel, in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (June, 1957). 
Dr. W. W. Kellogg and Dr. Charles Shafer, testifying before the radiation subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, estimated 90 million casualties (in- 
cluding 70 million deaths). Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (April, 1958), p. 131. 
The Military Aspect, Panel II of the Special Studies Project, Rockefeller Brothers Foun- 
dation, January, 1958, concluded that attack on 50 cities would result in 10-15 million 
dead, 15-20 million injured by blast and heat, 25-35 million fall-out casualties (50-70 
million in all). Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (June, 1958), p. 225. 
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not to technical breakdown.” 7 General Bradley, who is neither naive nor 
inexperienced in war, sums up our situation: “We are now speeding in- 
exorably toward a day when even the ingenuity of our scientists may be 
unable tq save us from the consequence of a single rash act or a lone reck- 
less hand upon the switch of an uninterceptible missile.” * 

Two thousand planes, armed with atomic weapons, patrol Europe night 
and day. Our DEW line (Distant Early Warning) registers fifty-eight un- 
identified aircraft daily. Many of these are never identified.” Our Strategic 
Air Command (SAC), which receives a warning flash from DEW line of 
these sightings, and of meteorite showers and other natural phenomena, 
responds by getting its planes airborne within minutes. Armed with nuclear 
bombs, they proceed toward their targets according to invasion plan. The 
planes turn back after a predetermined number of nautical miles — two 
hours short of the Soviet Arctic’® unless they receive coded orders to con- 
tinue. This ingenious Fail Safe system has been used many times, and has 
worked so far. But one cannot rule out technical failure, misunderstood 
codes, nervous young men with their fingers on pushbuttons. Given an 
American and a Russian flight of armed planes speeding across the pole 
toward each other on similar missions, their meeting and resulting confu- 
sion is not pleasant to contemplate. Equally disturbing is the thought of 
thousands of missiles now being stockpiled in every part of the globe, ready 
to fly at the press of a button or to be triggered by some half-baked Caesar 
making a local revolution. Must the world’s fate depend on the feeble as- 
surance that an accident, which is a certainty in every war, will not happen? 

While the nations accumulate and test bombs and missiles another im- 
mediate peril confronts us — the insidious menace of fall-out, which works 
silently and constantly upon all populations. There is no scientific disagree- 
ment about the facts of fall-out. When atoms split under the bombardment 
of neutrons, they produce some 200 different isotopes, most of which are 
radioactive. In the splitting process the atoms also give off alpha, beta, 
and gamma rays, and neutrons — all of which are harmful or deadly, de- 
pending on the dose. We can get an idea of the intense radioactivity of 
these fission products when we consider that 154 ounces (the yield from a 
small kiloton bomb) is comparable in radioactivity to 100,000 tons of 
radium. The yield of a 10 megaton bomb of today is 10,000 times 134 





* Sir Robert Watson-Watt, “Emotional Fall-Out,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (June, 
1958), p. 216. 

* Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (February, 1958), p. 66. 

* Statement of Lt. Gen. W. H. Tunner, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, at the 13th annual 


meeting of the Armed Forces Chemical Association. New York Herald Tribune, June 
6, 1958. 


” Testimony of Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine before House Appropriations Subcommittee on April 
27, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (June, 1958), p. 203. 
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ounces, or 1,100 pounds, equal to 88,000,000 tons of radium." If the bomb 
is exploded at such a height as to suck up soil or water in the vortex created 
by the blast, there are in addition to the usual fission products these added 
thousands of tons of soil and water which have been made radioactive by 
the escaping neutrons. This is called “induced radioactivity.” ™ 

All of this material is so finely pulverized as to look like smoke, or to be 
invisible altogether. Heavier particles, such as grains of dust, fall to earth 
most quickly. Lighter ones may be carried up into the troposphere or 
stratosphere and swept by wind currents around the earth, to fall down 
little by little with the rain and snow. This radioactive fall-out dust covers 
the soil, the lakes and rivers, the plants and grasses. It is consumed in our 
food (milk, vegetables, and meat) or breathed into our lungs. 

Many of these fission products have a short radioactive life. They decay 
within the first few days after an explosion. A number of them, however, 
have a long life and continue their radioactivity for years or centuries. 
Strontium 90, one of the most dangerous of these, is readily soluble in water 
and is quickly absorbed by plants.** It is a “bone-seeker” like plutonium 
and barium 140, and accumulates most rapidly in the growing cells of 
children, where it may cause bone cancer and leukemia. Children up to 
five years old, whose entire lives fall within the period of bomb-testing and 
atmosphere contamination, reveal the highest bone concentrations of stron- 
tium 90.'* There are other dangerous fission products: cerium 144, cesium 
137, iodine 131, yitrium 91, etc., each of which tends to concentrate in a 
particular part of the body: in bone, muscle, thyroid, liver or spleen — 
where it irradiates its immediate surroundings as radium does, and with 
the same deadly effect.’® 

These are the facts as they appear in Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) and other scientific publications. There is no disagreement about 
them, only as to the aumber of victims who will suffer. A recently pub- 
lished report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation estimates that even if nuclear tests stop this year, 
we will suffer between 400 and 2,000 new leukemia cases yearly.** The 
British Atomic Scientists Association estimates 50,000 bone cancers during 
the next 20-30 years (or 1,000 for every megaton already exploded). The 
National Academy of Sciences of the United States gives estimates of 





™ The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, p. 391. 

* Ibid., p. 343. 

* A Columbia University study reported a 33 per cent increase in body concentration of 
strontium 90 during the year ending June, 1957, as a result of nuclear explosions. New 
York Times, February 7, 1958. 

“ Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effect of Atomic Radiation 
(August, 1958), Official Records: 13th Session, Supplement No. 17 (A/3838), p. 12, 39. 

% The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, pp. 451, 488-91. 

* New York Herald Tribune, August 11, 1958. 
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4,500-90,000 leukemia deaths over a similar period of time.** We may 
choose (or not) whichever figure we feel morally able to justify. When 
these figures are given, as is frequently the case, in minute percentages of 
the world population, they sound better — almost insignificant — but they 
are meaningful only when translated into the hundreds of thousands of 
individual cases of human suffering. Our sympathy for Red Skelton on the 
death of his young son from leukemia must be enlarged to include unknown 
children and unknown parents. Nor can we exclude the ever-present pos- 
sibility that we ourselves may be among the victims. 

It is important to remember that radiation-caused cancer may take three, 
ten, or fifteen years to appear, and this lengthy latent period serves to 
shield the killer from a clear-cut charge of direct responsibility. However, 
in Hiroshima the evidence is clear and positive. There the incidence of 
leukemia is 100 times that for the general population (1 out of 500 as 
against 1 in 50,000).** The number of new cases reported still continues to 
increase regularly with each succeeding year.** These figures are quite con- 
clusive. 

Radioactive fall-out presents still another threat, since it is also respon- 
sible for increasing the genetic damage to the human race by speeding up 
the rate of mutation. The reproductive organs are especially sensitive to 
radiation. The genes, which determine our inherited characteristics, are 
disrupted by ray bombardment, a fact which botanists have known for 
many years. In their experiments with seeds exposed to X-rays they have 
produced countless thousands of the basic changes known as mutations. 
From these the Lotanist selects a few which have the characteristics he 
seeks. The rest, the weaklings and monstrosities, are thrown away. Scien- 
tists now believe that the natural radioactivity (background radiation) in 
our earth and atmosphere has played an important role in man’s evolution 
through mutation, but nature took almost two billion years to do this, and 
countless billions of harmful mutations died out in the process. These mu- 
tations breed true, so that parents with faulty heart structure, malfuncticn- 
ing glands, undeveloped brains and nervous systems, susceptibility to dis- 
ease, etc., pass these defects on to their children. Many of the offspring, of 
course, are stillborn; others who are sterile do not reproduce; and stiil 
others die early because of their inadequate body structure.” Other muta- 
tion effects are the lowering of the intelligence quotient and the decrease 





* John Lear, “The Shrinking Margin,” Saturday Review, May 18, 1957. 
* The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, p. 481. 
* Ibid., p. 481. 


* Ibid., p. 496. See also Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effect of 
Atomic Radiation, p. 33, $§ 29, 30. 
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in life-expectancy. Radioactive fall-out speeds up this process of mutation, 
a process which is irreversible and cumulative.” 

In this area of mutation, also, the threat appears to be slight because re- 
sults are not to be immediately observed. Donald J. Hughes of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory gives a figure of 50 R’s (roentgens) exposure to 
the gonads as sufficient to double the mutation rate of the population.” 
The AEC figure is between 30 and 80 R’s,”* or about the same average of 
50 R’s, which is now generally accepted as the maximum permissible dose 
up to age 30 (or during the reproductive years). Four per cent of the babies 
born each year in the United States reveal definite genetic defects. Dou- 
bling the mutation rate would seriously increase the individual and racial 
burden of defectives in our population.** The recently published volume 
of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation reports that even if all bomb tests were stopped this year, there 
would be a minimum of 2,500 defective babies as a result of fall-out. 

Though the quantity of fall-out has commonly been measured in small 
world averages as if radioactive contamination were evenly distributed 
throughout the global atmosphere, such even distribution does not actually 
occur. Wind patterns, land configuration, proximity to bomb-testing sites, 
all tend to concentrate fall-out in some areas which may receive as much 
as ten times the world average.** To people in such areas averages are a 
cruel farce. Moreover, in the opinion of the great geneticist, Professor H. J. 
Muller, such averages are misleading for all populations, since he finds no 
threshold dose below which mutations may not occur.** 

Our government has announced that on October 31 it will stop bomb 
testing for a period of one year. Though the British government has 
scheduled its own test series at Christmas Island, it is to be hoped that at 
their completion the British will follow suit and that other nations anxious 
to join the Atomic Prestige Club will support the ban. Fall-out, however, 
will continue for years to come, until all the fission materials already in the 
atmosphere settle to earth. The damage already done cannot be undone. 
It remains for us to see that detection agreements are concluded and that 
bomb-testing not begin again at the end of the temporary cessation period. 

Until now the main reasons given for testing were (1) the need to dis- 
cover a clean bomb, and (2) the impossibility of trusting the Russians. Ap- 





* Ralph E. Lapp and Jack Schubert, Radiation: What It Is and How It Affects You (New 
York: Viking, 1957), p. 43. 


oe Hughes, On Nuclear Energy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), 
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* The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, p. 497. 
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* Bentley Glass, “The Genetic Hazards of Nuclear Radiations,” Science, August 9, 1957. 
* Ibid. See also Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee, p. 40, § 49. 
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parently the growing anxiety among the nations and their peoples was of 
sufficient weight to influence our decision to discontinue. Nevertheless, the 
drive for a clean bomb (as yet undiscovered and still five to seven years 
off)?” may return to haunt us. It is important, therefore, to consider the 
actual facts concerning the clean bomb. 

According to Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
there can be no completely clean bomb, since even a bomb which is called 
95 per cent clean gives off neutrons dangerous in themselves, and capable 
also of producing hundreds of tons of radioactive fall-out through “induced 
radioactivity.” Since the new bombs are of megaton size, even a 5 per cent 
fall-out will yield 50 times more radioactive products than the Hiroshima 
bomb, while at the same time killing 100 to 1,000 times more people. 

In the opinion of Dr. Libby, the problem of cleaning the missiles is even 
more difficult of solution.** Since these are to be used for attack in limited 
areas, and for defense against enemy missiles, their declared purpose and 
value is in the protection of the immediate populations against heavy fall- 
out. Enemy retaliation, however, will not be made with clean weapons, 
nor does any responsible military official believe it possible to stop more 
than a small percentage of an attacking flight of missiles. Of what use, then, 
to test for years in an effort to discover a clean missile for a war situation 
which is certain to include dirty bombs and dirty missiles? ** Dr. Libby is 
unable to predict when this antiseptic discovery may come about, and it 
it left to us to ponder such misuse of scientific talent and human resources. 

The coup de grace for the whole elaborate story of clean bombs and 
protecting civilian populations was given by Senator Clinton Anderson, who 
charged in a “Meet the Press” interview on April 27, 1958, that many 
stockpiled bombs were being “salted” to make them dirtier. The charge 
has not been denied. 

If clean missiles are intended for what are called brush-fire wars, local 
outbreaks, etc., the use of the presently employed conventional arms might 
be the wiser and healthier course, for when the time comes that every 
psychopathic dictator finds atomic missiles as readily available as rifles, 
whose will be the moral force to say how long a limited war may stay 
limited? * 

The successful completion of a bomb-testing detection system by the 





* Testimony of Harold Stassen before the Senate Disarmament Subcommittee, February 28, 
1958, reported in I. F. Stone’s Weekly, March 10, 1958. 

* Interview with Dr. Willard F. Libby, member of the Atomic Energy Commission, in New 
York Herald Tribune, February 10, 1958, pp. 1, 2. 

* Missiles like Polaris, with a warhead in the megaton class, make the distinction between 
bombs and missiles no longer meaningful. 


*” Statement of Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme Commander of NATO, reported in News- 
week, July 15, 1957: “It would be extremely difficult to limit the use of atomic weapons. 
There would ‘be a very rapid tendency for things to get bigger.” 
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scientists who met in Geneva during the summer of 1958 has effectively 
quieted fear of cheating by the Russians.*' It is now more generally known 
that detection is possible and has always been possible. Not disagreement 
among scientists is to be feared, but political interference which may nullify 
their proposals. 

We come now to what many state governors have called the apathy of 
defense. The secret Gaither report, as revealed in leaks to the press and 
guesses by congressmen, proposed the expenditure of 72 or more billion 
dollars for fall-out and blast shelters.*? The administration countered by 
proposing less than one-quarter of one billion,** a figure so unrelated to the 
Gaither proposal as to suggest that the government itself has little confi- 
dence in defense shelters, and perhaps with reason. In an interview, Dr. 
Libby best described our situation in case of war when he said, “The large 
cities are gone.” ** It is this fact which must be considered in any realistic 
defense proposals. 

If New York City were bombed, one cou!d write off the people buried 
under the rubble. No one could get into the burning ruins of the city for 
several days. The surrounding areas would be so occupied by their own 
efforts to keep alive that they could supply little if any assistance. Eventu- 
ally, highly trained rescue teams might be able to come from distant areas. 
These would require, according to technical government bulletins,** the fol- 
lowing equipment: airplanes or helicopters with survey meters to chart 
the contaminated areas and direct operations, bulldozers, trucks, fire hose 
and pumping machinery (since the water pressure would be gone), radio 
receivers and senders, helmets, goggles, breathing filters, dosimeters, geiger 
counters, uncontaminated food, water and medical supplies. With a good 
part of our nation organized to assist, as in cases of storm and flood, some- 
thing might be done for survivors fifteen or twenty miles from the blast 
center. However, New York would be, in case of war, only one of many 
target cities destroyed. The bombs and missiles would be falling all over 
the United States at about the same time, with each area an autonomy 
of chaos. 

Do we face the facts when we plan for civil defense under such cir- 
cumstances? And are we facing facts when we talk of decontamination 
procedures which are useful only in cases of accident, of a runaway reactor, 





* Similar detection studies and proposals were made by Japanese physicists and meteorolo- 
gists as early as spring, 1957. A detailed report by Prof. J. Orear of Columbia Uni- 
—_ was published in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (March, 1958), pp. 

101. 
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a missile blasted off by mistake, a broken container of radioactive substance, 
or the crash of a bomb-carrying plane? 

Decontamination, as described by Dr. David Bradley, who participated 
in a bomb-testing series at Bikini, is an optimistic word which gives the 
public a false sense of security. Dr. Bradley reports that decontamination 
squads, in special protective clothing, working in brief shifts, scrubbed the 
“hot” ships of Bikini with everything from sea water and soap to lye — 
without diminishing their radioactivity... The decks had absorbed con- 
tamination to a depth of almost a carter of an inch. What of our exposed 
cities, their rooftops and roads, all constructed of materials which absorb 
contamination and can be cleaned only by sandblasting? Contaminated 
earth must be covered by uncontaminated earth, or removed to a distance 
of 250 feet from dwellings, since gamma rays can travel considerable dis- 
tances through air. It is clear from many reports and from AEC and Civil 
Defense publications as well that decontamination is a useful but extremely 
limited procedure. 

One can go on indefinitely accumulating evidence of new radiation 
dangers which scientists have been discovering year after year since the first 
mysterious radioactive rays were observed. The radiation deaths of early 
scientists led to the formation of national and international committees for 
radiation protection." We have grown more cautious. As our knowledge 
increased, it was found essential that the level of the permissible exposure 
dose be decreased — from the .2 R daily established in 1925, to .1 R daily 
in 1936, to .3 R weekly in 1950, to .096 R weekly in 1957.%* Local fall-out 
over hundreds of square miles around a blast area can yield in a day or 
week many times the total of a life time of permissible radiation. 

We grow cautious, but not cautious enough. It is now known that all 
rays have the same damaging effect, regardless of their source, whether from 
radioactive fall-out, X-ray, fluoroscope, etc.** Warnings, scientific papers, 
even American Medical Association editorials, go largely unheeded. The 
invisible ray no one feels, the damage which does not appear for years — 
these have been too undramatic to arouse public sentiment. 

But the facts known and accepted by scientists must become general 
knowledge. It should be known that we have no national uniform standard 
for X-ray equipment or the training of operators; that of the more than 
125,000 operators in the United States only a small percentage is adequately 
skilled — and this in a country so prosperous as to afford 25 million medical 
and 100,000,000 dental X-rays yearly.“ A skilled operator using a good 





™* David Bradley, No Place to Hide (Boston: Little Brown, 1948), pp. 109, 116, 131, 148. 
* Lapp and Schubert, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

* Lear, op. cit. 

* Lapp and Schubert, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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machine will get an X-ray picture with 10 R’s exposure; a poor operator 
may expose his patient to 200 R’s.*? Fluoroscopes operate at a high-dose 
rate, yet are to be found not only in doctors’ offices but in shoe stores as 
well. Only a few states have thus far banned their use. We know that 
children given X-ray therapy for glandular disturbances some years ago 
are now revealing a high incidence of thyroid cancer.** We know that 
children of heavily irradiated mothers show many hundred times more 
physical and mental deformities than other children. Radiologists them- 
selves suffer nine times the leukemia rate. Their life-expectancy is almost 
seven years less than that of the rest of the population (60.5 years as against 
67.1).* 

Since atomic power in all its forms is here to stay, at least for the fore- 
seeable future, it is the obligation of scientists and of government to keep 
the American people informed on all matters which vitally concern them. 
There are relatively few areas which need remain classified, but the govern- 
ment policy of secrecy has hardened into habit. We are told what is con- 
sidered good for us to know, and even our legislators are not given all the 
facts they need. We are misled by inaccurate reports. The AEC, which is 
practically the sole custodian of out atomic energy efforts, has become an 
arm of government policy about which we have less and less to say. We 
were told by the AEC that detection of bomb blasts was not possible, and 
millions of our citizens were fearful of demanding what they desired most 
—cessation of bombtesting and air contamination. The AEC corrected 
its inaccurate news releases only when pressed to do so from outside its 
high-walled privacy by newsmen, scientists, and some legislators. 

Billions of dollars have been invested by government and private in- 
dustry in atomic installations, electric power plants and factories using 
atomic materials. These are springing up in the thousands throughout the 
country with consequent problems of waste disposal, safety measures, work- 
men’s compensation, etc., which remain outside the province of even the 
most informed sections of our communities. If we are no longer considered 
competent to judge, to decide and to regulate, then truly the time of Big 
Brother has arrived. 

It wil! soon be necessary for us to decide on our future course, and on 
the basis of the fullest understanding, if atomic energy is to be the principal 
solution to our need for more and more power. The earth’s supply of coal 
and oil is dwindling. It may be that energy from hydrogen fusion will 
supply the power of the future, or perhaps solar or tidal energy may some 
day be utilized. Meanwhile, even the peaceful atom presents a threat to 
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man, for the reactors now rapidly being built to supply electric power will, 
in twenty years, produce long-lived radioactive fission products equal to 
500 megaton bembs exploded each year.** Keeping such products from 
pouring into the atmosphere, burying them in the earth, sinking them in the 
sea — this disposal problem will have to be pondered now, while contami- 
nation of soil and sea is still within endurable limits. 

There have been warning voices. An enormous petition signed by 9,235 
scientists from forty-four nations and including 36 Nobel Prize winners was 
presented to the United Nations. Eighteen leading German scientists, led 
by “the grand old man,” Otto Hahn, notified Chancellor Adenauer that 
they would not participate in work on atoms for destruction.** Alarm over 
testing has been expressed by the governments of Sweden, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, India, Hawaii, Japan, Liberia, and the Bandung group of 
twenty-nine nations. The British Trade Union Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the World Council of Churches, and the Pope have 
also issued warnings. 

We can stop our headlong plunge into the abyss of nuclear war, and the 
slow erosion of our human stock in future generations. With poetic insight 
the poet Valery has spoken for us: “We civilizations know now that we are 
mortal.” We have been warned. 





“ Glass, op. cit., p. 241. 
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Magazine (April 3, 1958), p. 15. 
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Books on the Soviet Union these days may be divided into three types: 
those which, unconcerned with the cold war, treat a specific area factually 
without value judgments; those which, based on the official American as- 
sumptions about Soviet intentions, see the U.S.S.R. primarily as evil and 
militarily aggressive; and those which, rejecting the official American as- 
sumptions, see in the Soviet Union both good and evil but no military 
threat. 

There have been a few of the first type, a great glut of the second type 
and almost none at all of the third type. Those who feel that this situation 
indicates that our scholarship on the Soviet Union is afflicted with the 
same rigid stereotype that grips our foreign policy will welcome Professor 
Schuman’s new book. Of those herein under review, Russia since 1917 
falls most clearly in the third category. Professor Roberts’ book falls most 
clearly in the second category. Professor Barghoorn’s study belongs to both 
first and second groups. The other three are in the first group, and that 
they are informative without value judgments is surely in their favor. 

There is no doubt that some readers will object to Professor Schuman’s 
well-known independent approach and prefer the views of Professors 
Roberts and Barghoorn. Here one finds the more familiar American ap- 
proach to the Soviet Union primarily in terms of its evil and perfidy and 
the unquestioning assumption of its military aggressiveness. 

While Messrs. Roberts and Barghoorn hold explicitly that the dangers 
of the cold war can be obviated only if the U.S.S.R. (and not the United 
States) mends its views, Mr. Schuman is inclined to distribute responsi- 
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bility about equally. “The American dogma of ‘anti(Communism,’ ” in his 
opinion, is as much to blame as Soviet ideology, and Washington’s foreign 
policy has been no less provocative than Moscow’s. 

This difference is especially noticeable in Russia and America. This 
title is a trifle misleading in that the book is really a reflective and moderate 
essay on American foreign policy. Like other works of the Council on 
Foreign Relations,’ it is based on discussions of a study group composed of 
a number of distinguished scholars and other Americans whose concern is 
limited to the mechanics of safeguarding the United States from “Com- 
munist aggression.” Professor Roberts, despite his prefatory acceptance of 
responsibility, may thus have felt an obligation to avoid analyses of the 
fundamentals of our foreign policy. In any event, avoid them he does, and 
his thinking is based primarily on the concept of a grave and constant men- 
ace presented by the U.S.S.R. Stressing the “role of arms in making our sur- 
vival possible,” he asks a policy of what in pre-Sputnik days was called 
“maintenance of American military superiority”; strengthening the “free 
world” in all ways possible; and exerting cautious, nonmilitary pressure on 
the Communist world in the hopes that this will someday, somehow, pro- 
duce some desired result. 

Such a policy, in Professor Schuman’s view, is both unrealistic and 
dangerous. He rejects completely the idea that the Soviet Union has con- 
templated armed aggression at any time since World War II. If Professor 
Schuman provides more basis for this assumption than Professor Roberts does 
for a contrary one, still it is insufficient for such a fundamental point. He 
does try, however, to put relevant Soviet words and actions in perspective, 
taking issue with those who seek to prove Soviet military aggressiveness with 
quotations out of context. He cites Merle Fainsod’s How Russia is Ruled as 
an example. Here Lenin’s famous statement about the inevitability of “most 
terrible conflicts” between the U.S.S.R. and non-Commuunist states is used 
without pointing out that it was made during the Civil War when the 
capitalist powers were “seeking to destroy the Soviet regime by violence.” ? 

If Professor Schuman’s approach sounds like Soviet Politics at Home 
and Abroad,* it is not surprising because Russia since 1917 is in part a 
rewriting of Soviet Politics, and it utilizes some of the same material. It is 
much more than a rewriting, however. The present book not only brings 
Soviet Politics up to date (through the Hungarian Revolution) but also 
seeks to correct it. There is no doubt that in the earlier work Professor 





*For example, Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York: 
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Schuman at times accepted Soviet official statements without sufficient criti- 
cal analysis. Now, tacitly, he admits this, particularly in connection with 
the “Great Purges” of the 1930’s. In a footnote he writes that in Soviet 
Politics he expressed the opinion that the “Great Purge ‘produced shocking 
abuses and injustices’ but that ‘the portrait of conspiracy spread on the 
Soviet court record appears . . . to be closer to reality than any alternative 
explanation.’ It is now clear that only some shreds and patches of this 
portrait were authentic and that the injustices and abuses were of gar- 
gantuan proportions.” 

Professor Schuman is recanting on the basis of Khrushchev’s famous 
“secret” speech to the Twentieth Party Congress. The question arises as to 
whether this necessarily should be accepted any more uncritically than 
earlier Soviet versions. However that may be, Russia since 1917 differs from 
the 1946 work not only in connection with the purges: the present discus- 
sion of the soviet constitution is more realistic, and, as might be expected, 
Stalin comes out far more a villain. 

Thus Professor Schuman has striven for a “more balanced” treatment 
while at the same time refusing to take an “anti-Soviet” point of view. 
Generally, he has succeeded. At the same time, however, he still does not 
escape an occasional seeming innocence about the Soviet Union. For ex- 
ample, he relates in a footnote how, when he was in Moscow in 1956, he 
“attempted to gain entry” to the Soviet foreign office to find out what, 
among other things, was the Soviet role in the outbreak of the Korean War. 
“My efforts,” he complains, “elicited no response of any kind from Mr. 
Molotov, his successor, Dmitri Shepilov, or any of their aides or subordi- 
nates.” If Professor Schuman’s tongue were not in his cheek when he 
wrote this, it should have been. 

On the other hand, it may be his efforts at “balance” that account for 
some immoderate statements which one would think a scholar as careful as 
Professor Schuman, and especially one with his outlook, might better avoid. 
For instance, he appears to accept without question that “only” sadistic Nazi 
treatment of the Russians produced sufficient solidarity with the Stalin 
regime during the war. Moscow, he says, “irnposed” Communist rule on 
Czechoslovakia. The purge of “Titoists” in the satellites after 1948, he 
writes, was a “sordid record of intolerance comparable to the most savage 
cruelties at home of Ivan Grozny, Peter the Great and Stalin the Terrible.” 
Each of these statements could be accepted if they were properly qualified. 
Without qualification, however, they have achieved “balance” at the 
expense of that precision which our scholarship on these matters sorely 
needs. 

Sometimes, also, Professor Schuman is tripped by his devotion to the 
neatly turned and journalistic phrase. For instance, speaking of the 
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Rumanian Communist government in 1947, he refers to “Moscow-trained 
Peter [sic] Grozu.” Grozu, of course, was a well-known Rumanian indus- 
trialist and land owner, who no matter how subservient to Moscow, cer- 
tainly was not “trained” there. 

As always, Professor Schuman writes with the broad perspective neces- 
sary for an exhaustive treatment of both internal Soviet affairs and foreign 
policy. This has both advantages and disadvantages, for if it permits the 
author to make a detailed record useful for students of Soviet affairs, it 
also at times leads him far afield. Sometimes, Russia since 1917 reads like 
the “News in Review” section of the New York Times, with the reader left 
a trifle bewildered among a welter of Soviet developments, general inter- 
national political happenings, and Schumanian philosophizing about both. 
A noteworthy example is the not-always-successful attempt to treat the 
Suez invasion and the Hungarian revolution as similar crises of the Ameri- 
can and Soviet coalitions, with frequent references to Nasser as “the Hitler 
of the Nile” (author’s quotes). 

In general, Russia since 1917 comes off better when it is reworking the 
ground covered in Soviet Politics, although the careful treatment of the 
Korean War is one of several exceptions to this. Neither the Nineteenth nor 
Twentieth Party Congress, for example, is treated with the skill usually 
demonstrated by Professor Schuman, and the continuity in the policy laid 
down by Stalin at the time of the earlier conclave is ignored. Also, the 
absence of comment on Khruschev’s new theory on the relationship of war 
and capitalism and the failure to indicate the role of the “national Com- 
munists” — as distinct from the anti-Communists— in both Polish and 
Hungarian revolutions are noteworthy omissions. 

Such negative criticism, however, amounts to little more than picking, 
and none of it will detract from the contribution of Professor Schuman’s 
impressive work. One other good point about it should be mentioned also: 
in Russia since 1917 Professor Schuman has again exhibited his well-known 
talent for exhaustive documentation. Not only does the book list practically 
all works of significance on the U.S.S.R., but in many cases Professor Schu- 
man has indicated those among them which he considers “great books.” 
This is a device other authors might consider. What’s more, the footnotes 
are given in the proper place for footnotes, at the bottom of the page, and 
citations give, as citations should, not the more-or-less-meaningless place, 
but the name of the publisher, along with the year of publication. There is 
a special bibliographic index. 

The remarks made above about Professor Roberts’ Russia and America 
should not be taken to mean that, within the framework of our present 
foreign policy, it is not a serious and worthwhile work. It is possible that 
today, with the Sputniki as evidence of the uncertainties involved in keep- 
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ing military superiority over the Soviet Union, Professor Roberts might now 
feel impelled to re-examine some of his assumptions and premises. But 
even ignoring the question of military equality, his essay ends in a cul de sac. 
What Professor Roberts proposes is both accepting the status quo as far as 
the Communist world is concerned — because not to might mean war — 
and seeking to make inroads in it. With understatement, he recognizes that 
“these perspectives are probably irreconcilable.” 

There seems to be, in Russia and America, a confusion between princi- 
ples and goals. As “two important principles of American foreign policy,” 
Professor Roberts cites the following: “(1) The right of people to choose the 
regime which governs them [in effect, the right of people not to be under 
Communist domination]; and (2) The right of people to unite, if they so 
desire, to form a single government of their own choosing [in effect, the 
right of Germany, and of Korea and Vietnam, to be reunited under condi- 
tions of free elections].” 

These are “operating principles,” according to Professor Roberts, not 
“only sops to our moral sensibilities.” And “our particular actions must be 
adapted to the general purposes of American policy, of which these princi- 
ples are a part.” Their aim is “to keep all possible contact with the people 
in the Soviet orbit, to keep alive the hope that their present status is not 
irreversible.” However, Professor Roberts sees “no definite or assured way 
of realizing these principles in the immediate circumstances.” 

It is impossible to quarrel with these principles as principles. Whether 
they have any more than at best a tangetial relationship to foreign policy 
is something else. . 

Professor Barghoorn’s reflection of the official American view of the 
Soviet Union is largely confined to his frequent perorations. For the most 
part, however, Soviet Russian Nationalism is a comparatively objective 
analysis of an important facet of Soviet society. As such it is a splendid 
piece of scholarship, the more so as he taps the “behavioral sciences” in his 
analyses. Professor Barghoorn traces the Sovietization of the former Tsarist 
empire and emphasizes the extent to which it is also Russification. This is 
considerable, he indicates, but not so much so that one can speak of Russifi- 
cation in the pre-Revolutionary sense. There is, he insists, a common 
Soviet nationalist consciousness, and one which is likely to increase with 
the years. Although genuine Soviet patriotism may be stronger and more 
common among the Great Russians, Professor Barghoorn warns against the 
belief that a program of “Balkanization” would gain support among the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. At the same time, however, he stresses the social 
tensions generated by a policy of maintaining semiautonomy for diverse 
national cultures while at the same time imposing a uniform and often 
highly unpopular political rule on all. 
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As might be expected of the author of Soviet Image of the United 
States,‘ Professor Barghoorn illustrates his account of “Soviet chauvinism 
and xenophobia” with interesting examples culled from his wide personal 
experience in the U.S.S.R. and from Soviet publications. He would seem 
to be on less firm ground, however, in discussing “Sovietization” of the 
Eastern European satellites. And when he refers to efforts to “Sovietize” 
China, albeit “in a different fashion,” there are grounds for suspecting some 
confusion between “Communization” and “Sovietization,” which may be 
very similar but are definitely not the sare thing. 

Some of the tensions Professor Barghoorn describes as flowing from the 
Soviet nationalities policy are the focus of Dr. Luckyj’s interesting Study of 
Literary Politics in the Soviet Ukraine. Dr. Luckyj’s account underscores the 
comparative freedom enjoyed by Soviet writers in the period before 1930, as 
well as the growing insistence on absolute conformity after Stalin had 
achieved complete power. He demonstrates that in the crackdown on free- 
dom there was, at least in the Ukraine, an important element of Great Rus- 
sian chauvinism, none the less Great Russian because it was also Socialist 
and imposed by a Georgian. 

Incidentally, how well Stalin— aided by ravages of war — succeeded 
in stamping out independent Ukrainian nationalism may be seen in Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn’s comment that he talked to many refugees from the 
Ukraine who had never heard of Mykola O. Skrpnyk, perhaps the leading 
Ukrainian Communist until he was accused of nationalist deviation and 
hounded into suicide in 1933. Dr. Luckyj, however, is of the opinion that 
there exists among present-day Ukrainian writers “an opposition that is 
both anti-Russian and anti-Communist.” 

Dr. Luckyj’s emphasis on literary circles, which have long been a hotbed 
of Ukrainian nationalism, may take the question somewhat out of focus. 
However, the strength of Ukrainian nationalism as he portrays it in the 
period up to 1934 fits with the picture given by John Armstrong in his 
broader, more politically analytical study of the matter in the period 
1939-45.° 

Dr. Luckyj’s work was originally a doctoral dissertation, and so was The 
Russian Struggle for Power: 1914-1917, by C. Jay Smith, Jr. The latter is a 
straight-forward historical account of Tsarist foreign policy, particularly in 
relation with Russia’s allies, between the outbreak of World War I and the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The prerequisites of a “scholarly approach” may 
have hindered Professor Smith from making the most of the dramatic 
potentialities of his material. But the book does spell out in detail the 





* Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Image of the United S:ates (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950). 


* John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism 1939-1945 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955). 
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imperialist aims of all the major European powers, with emphasis on Rus- 
sian ambitions in Eastern Europe and the Straits. Professor Smith states in 
the introduction his belief that Stalin, intentionally or otherwise, “carried 
out the plans of Nicholas II,” and that Soviet foreign policy is motivated by 
the same power and security interest as was imperial Russia, rather than by 
ideology. Such a view, as Professor Barghoorn indicates, may be as dan- 
gerous an oversimplification as attributing all Soviet action to ideology 
alone, but Professor Smith does not develop the point in his text. It is in- 
teresting to note that his dissertation was prepared under the direction of 
Professor Karpovich, who is well known for sharply differing views about 
the relationship between Tsarist and Soviet foreign policies. 

More than any of the others, Margaret Dewar’s book on Soviet labor is 
simply factual and informative, without value judgments. In a masterly 
fashion, she traces the Communist subjugation of the Soviet trade-unions 
and illustrates the conflict between Soviet political and economic goals. 
Political-goals, of course, always had priority, and as a result Soviet produc- 
tivity almost certainly remained lower than it might have been because the 
requirements of totalitarianism could permit labor no freedom whatsoever. 
Labour Policy in the USSR is an invaluable reference work. It is thoroughly 
documented, and a long appendix (118 pages) contains the text in English 
of all decrees, ordinances, and instructions concerning labor issued between 
the establishment of Bolshevik power in 1917 and October 8, 1928. 


Frep W NEAL. 
Claremont Graduate School. te agate 2 


Internationale Beziehungen. By RupvotF BLisnporn. (Vienna: Springer Ver- 
lag. 1956. Pp. xii, 391. $7.85.) 


This book by an Austrian university professor and former head of the 
Legal Division of the Austrian Foreign Office purports to be a textbook of 
international relations and carries the subtitle: “Introduction into the 
Foundations of Foreign Policy.” Actually the ‘author sometimes accom- 
plishes less, but more often a good deal more than that. In a field of many 
books, some of which have been interesting 2nd original, but many of which 
have been tiresome tomes, Dr. Bliihdorn has ccntributed something that is 
surprisingly challenging and original. 

his approach is neither the historical one of Frederick Schuman nor the 
power-politics method of Hans Morgenthau: he tries, whenever possible, to 
place the individual man in the center of the stage. This is largely achieved 
by introducing a great deal of biology and psychology into the work, al- 
though in a manner which requires no particular scientific training on the 
part of the reader. All this is well and attractively fitted together into a 
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harmonious book of astonishing originality. Moreover the book is enlivened 
by numerous citations from many sources, some of which are not widely 
known. 

This reviewer must admit that quite a number of Professor Bliithdorn’s 
novel interpretations and explanations did not entirely convince him. That 
is a matter of taste. But even in those instances, Bliihdorn’s presentations 
were uniformly challenging, highly interesting, and extraordinarily informa- 
tive over a wide range of fields and disciplines. Therefore, even where the 
reader might not be able to accept the author’s thesis, he is bound to be 
stimulated and will learn a great deal. Because of Professor Bliihdorn’s 
special approach, it would be inadvisable for even an elementary student of 
international relations to base his conclusions entirely on the author’s views. 
But by the same token he suffers a distinct loss if he is not acquainted with 
them. 

To the American reader there is also an additional bonus in the fact 
that Professor Bliihdorn, who played a distinguished role in the conduct of 
Austria’s foreign policy between the wars, is mindful of the role of small 
nations in international relations. While he wisely does not overemphasize 
that role, he does graphically illustrate their particular problems which are 
often overlooked in our tendency to see international affairs merely as the 
interplay between powerful states and blocs. 

For all these reasons, this book constitutes a valuable and highly read- 
able addition to the literature on international relations, and it is only to be 
regretted that its German text will close the book to the many people who 
hold the strange view that they can study international relations and com- 
parative government effectively without a knowledge of foreign languages. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Ropert G. NEUMANN. 


One House for Two: Nebraska’s Unicameral Legislature. By Apam Car- 
LYLE Breckenripce. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1957. 
Pp. x, 98.) 


Our only unicameral legislature has naturally been of considerable in- 
terest to political scientists, as Dean Breckenridge’s bibliography shows. 
This book adds a little to our information about the Nebrasks experiment. 

The 1934 campaign for the amendment, headed by Senator George Nor- 
ris, is here summarized, but no attempt is made to recreate the events, the 
personalities, or the speeches of the participants. The Nebraska voters had 
three initiated amendments before them at that election, and perhaps they 
were in a mood to vote for measures. At any rate, they approved pari- 
mutuel betting and the repeal of state prohibition at the same time that 
they established a nonpartisan, unicameral legislature. 
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The author describes in some detail the formal organization of the 
Nebraska legislature, which is not startlingly different from that of most 
American legislatures, but what he does with the informal organization, 
which might be of great interest to political scientists, is in general terms. 
The lobby, he makes clear, has not disappeared, but he does not attempt 
an estimate of the power of the lobby. Nonpartisan elections evidently per- 
mit Democratic legislators to be selected from Republican areas, and the 
reverse. How nonpartisanism is translated into a legislative program in a 
one-house legislature is not fully explained. The author, however, thinks 
nonpartisanism is reasonably satisfactory: “There is no evidence that much 
would be gained if the partisan feature were restored to the Nebraska plan. 
Indeed, a stronger case might be made that to return to it might hamper the 
operations of government, at least for a time.” 

The Nebraska legislature, which has been much admired by some ob- 
servers, is as reluctant as most legislatures to grant fair representation to 
city people. It has not been reapportioned since 1934, and District 4 had in 
1950 a population of 40,146; District 29, 21,579. 

Appendices list the reports of the Nebraska Legislative Council, reprint 
the rules of the legislature, name the lobbying organizations that registered 
in 1955, and reprint the text of the amendment that established the uni- 
cameral legislature. 


University of Colorado. 


Dayton D. McKean. 


Political Theory: What Is It? By Grorce E. G. Catuin. (London: The 
Orton Press. 1957. Pp. 28. $.50.) 


This reflective essay is the inaugural lecture of Professor Catlin in the 
Bronman Chair of Political Science in McGill University. It has already 
been published in Portuguese and Japanese translations. 

It is written with the grace and rich allusiveness one has learned to 
expect from Professor Catlin. The author surveys contemporary political 
theory, developing the scientific approach associated with his own name as 
well as those of Merriam and Lasswell and indulging in occasional mordant 
sallies at other schools — “the somewhat Treitschkean views of Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau” and the “anti-intellectualism of Professor Daniel 
Boorstin and . . . Professor Eric Voegelin.” It is good to learn that Professor 
Catlin plans to extend his own contribution to the field in Elementa 
Politica, to appear next year. 

The lecture should be put in the hands of graduate students, and for 
that matter undergraduates, as a means to orientation in the field and as 
a succinct yet fully reasoned account of the most promising approach. 


University of Utah. Francis D. WormuTH. 
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The Kingdom of Free Men. By G. Kitson Ciarkx. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xix, 213. $3.50.) 


This slender volume is an elaboration of the author’s series of seven lec- 
tures delivered for the Divinity Faculty at Cambridge in 1955. The present 
book still retains much of the lecture style, remaining in the first person and 
proceeding along argumentative lines. 

Essentially, Dr. Clark essays a two-fold objective: (1) to characterize 
certain irrational mass movements of our times, and (2) to show the out- 
lines of the “kingdom of freemen,” a kingdom where irrationality is mini- 
mized and the Christian ethic epitomized. He analyzes the “great debate” 
which has confronted the peoples of the world since World War I: the 
choice between democracy or totalitarian rule. 

A major distinction between liberal democracy and totalitarianism, as 
Dr. Clark sees it, is not the role of public opinion in the democracy but 
rather the operation of the rule of law. Further, he believes these two sys- 
tems ought to be differentiated by intention. “In the liberal democracies 
the intention ought to be to respect individual rights as far as possible, and 
it ought to be the object of the State so to organize matters that private men 
and women can make as many of their choices as is possible for them- 
selves.” On the other hand, the “totalitarian State . . . will desire as far as it 
can to make its subjects’ choices for them, and, when a State is equipped 
with all the power that modern technique has provided for governments, 
that is very far indeed.” 

The author’s chapter on religious persecution in Europe since 1945 
seems somewhat unnecessary to the author’s main argument. Here Dr. 
Clark writes: “If Western democracy is perhaps not altogether of God, 
what it has opposed seems to have been, reasonably often, obviously of the 
devil.” 

The author views freedom as a central tenet of both liberal democracy 
and Christianity, setting up the following equation for the individual: 
“Freedom from manipulation by the community, freedom to serve God and 
for no other purpose. . . .” 

We might tend to agree with Dr. Clark when he says that probably in 
all peoples and in most cultures and traditions there is potential good mixed 
with potential evil, but that his is not true of all political theories. He does 
not place all the systems of the world on a moral equality, but “it can still 
be said that the institutions and intentions of certain systems of govern- 
ment, or that the conclusions of certain philosophies, are likely to work 
for the good and freedom of mankind, and that the institutions and inten- 
tions and conclusions of others are not likely to do so, even if no precise 
moral judgment can be passed on the authors and agents of those systems. 
But it means that in evaluating those systems it is always necessary to take 
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account of the power, the restlessness and the danger of the forces which 
will use them... .” 

Dr. Clark’s central proposition that it should be the intention of the 
state to protect its subjects from coercion in order to allow them to choose 
beauty, truth, and right — things that human beings are placed in this 
world to do, or so the author maintains. Further, he must be free in this 
kingdom to accept redemption and love God and his fellow men. 

Clark’s present volume deserves comparison with the writings of such 
thinkers as Eric Hoffer on the subject of mass movements. Clark leans 
heavily upon the work of Professor Michael Oakeshott of the London 
School of Economics. This treatise adds little to what others have said on 
the overriding contemporary issue of political theory, but is distinguished 
by the author’s frequent references to the Christian ethic. 


Ross R. Rice. 
Arizona State College, Tempe. 


The Second International. By G. D. H. Core. (St. Martin’s Press: New 
York. 1956. 2 Vols. Pp. xvii, 1042. $16.00.) 


These two volumes together constitute the third installment of Professor 
Cole’s projected History of Socialist Thought. Like the two earlier volumes, 
The Second International is essentially a reference work and is conse- 
quently difficult both to read and to review. Cole’s technique contributes 
to the difficulties: he marches with elephantine tread through the events of 
the years 1889-1914 with no attempt to establish any theme or even to dis- 
tinguish the important facts from the unimportant. The result is a work 
that is an impressive monument to archival energy, but which is extra- 
ordinarily exasperating to a reader versed in the history of socialism. A 
reviewer plodding along through the mere than one thousand pages of text 
often suspects that it would be simpler to review a telephone directory — 
which, like Cole’s history, is long on characters and short on plot. 

Doubtless someone had to do a job like this, and unquestionably G. D. 
H. Cole is the scholar best qualified. In the two volumes under review, the 
student in search of information can find material on every socialist move- 
ment that participated in the Second International. This is certainly a use- 
ful and important service to the layman, but the latter must be warned 
that there was a great deal more to socialism than he might surmise from a 
reading of Cole. (James Joll’s The Second International will do something 
to fill the gap, but it is disappointingly thin.) 

To be specific, one can read Cole’s chapter on the Revisionist struggle in 
the German Social—Democratic party and learn a good deai about the views 
of Bernstein, Kautsky, Bebel, David, et al. But he will emerge with no in- 
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sight into the function that the Revisionist controversy played in the life of 
socialism, not only in Germany but in other advanced industrial states as 
well. Revisionism was not just an argument over Marxist texts; on the 
contrary, it was fundamentally an outcropping of the struggle between 
bureaucratic and ideological leadership groups for control of the party. It 
was Bernstein’s misfortune that he supplied a political formula to the 
bureaucratic, notably trade-unionist, camp, i.e., to men like Legien and von 
Elm who distrusted him as much as they did Kautsky or Hilferding and for 
whom “Revisionism” was a tropism, not an intellectual commitment. 
Similarly, a reading of his section on Poland informs one that there was a 
three-way split between Rosa Luxemburg, the PSP, and the Bund, but leaves 
the impression that the only bone of contention was nationalism. Abstract 
nationalism was undoubtedly a factor, but on the operational level the cru- 
cial consideration was the bitter anti-Semitism of the PSP which drove the 
Bund to an Austro-Marxist conception of ethnic federalism and Rosa 
Luxemburg to a utopian denial of the claims of nationality. 

There is no point in belaboring the point further. Suffice it to say that 
Cole has done an amazing job of factual collection, but has nowhere under- 
taken to synthesize his material. In his final chapter, he sets out to do a bit 
of synthesis by exploring the ancient dichotomy between reformist and 
revolutionary socialism. Wisely he decides some thirty pages later that this 
dichotomy is useless, but instead of attempting to develop some more valid 
categories, he adjourns the examination. For most of us, this is where the 
interesting analysis should begin. 


Brandeis University. 


Joun P. Rocue. 


Legal Foundations of Capitalism. By Joun R. Commons. (Madison: The 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. Pp. x, 394. $6.00 and $1.95, 
paperback.) 


This is a reprinting of a volume the late Professor Commons had pub- 
lished in 1924, and previously reprinted in 1939. It has long been a classic 
in the literature of economics, but has strangely received little attention 
from political scientists. Although Wesley Mitchell wrote in the American 
Economic Review in 1924 that the book “bids fair to prove one of the largest 
contributions made in this generation toward the construction of an eco- 
nomic theory that really illuminates the behavior of men,” it has never 
been reviewed in the American Political Science Review, and this writer 
cannot recall seeing any reference to it in political science materials. The loss 
is clearly that of our profession, since the work, in addition to being original 
and stimulating, is at least as much a theory of political behavior as of eco- 
nomic. It is further realistic in conception and rigorous in methodology. 
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Commons’ perspective is similar to that in the same period of Beard, 
Dewey, and Laski, all of whom identify the public in terms of human pur- 
poses and the consequences flowing from them. To Commons any human 
group is a “going concern,” whose principal characteristics are its “working 
rules.” Groups are distinguished from one another not so much by the dif- 
ferent purposes they may be pursuing as by the different sanctions they 
engage: fear of violence, of poverty, or of opinion. All, however, are 
engaged in what Commons calls “economy” and “expansion”; processes 
which, by the most effective proportioning of resources and activities, 
multiply values achievable by members of the group. The key to good 
public policy, in state or business, is attention to factors which limit produc- 
tion of values, which are variable in time. Functionally, working rules, 
especially those of the state, are “an authoritative proportioning of induce- 
ments in a world of limited resources.” The effective method is legal; con- 
sequently an interesting discussion of rights, duties, and other legal “posi- 
tions” appears in sections entitled “authorized” and “authoritative trans 
actions.” 

Since no “proportioning” is meaningful, however, apart from a concep- 
tion of purpose, Commons considered this theory volitional rather than 
strictly behavioristic. The volume concludes with a valuable discussion of 
the nature of public purpose. This view is distinguished from more tradi- 
tional “duty” (or organic) and “liberty” (or contract) theories. The excel- 
lence of this work as a historical study of the development of the working 
rules. of the modern constitutional polity within the context of the emer- 
gence of those of the capitalist economy bears witness to the value of his 
insights. He wisely avoided commitment to the primacy of any particular 
factor. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the complexity and subtlety of Pro- 
fessor Commons’ presentation. May it suffice to say in conclusion that 
many of the more striking perspectives of recent political science are adum- 
brated in this work, and often with a superior balance of sympathy, logic, 
and historical knowledge. 

Wiruam H. Harsovp. 


University of Washington. 


* Canada’s Immigration Policy: A Critique. By Daviw C. Corsett. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 215. $4.00.) 


Professor Corbett is an authority in the field of Canadian immigration 
and his statements of opinion and conclusions will exert considerable influ- 
ence on those in Canada who are in a position to interpret the laws and 
regulations governing immigration and those who make decisions in regard 
to the admission of certain individuals and groups. His book is not a history 
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of the whole subject of immigration in Canada: in fact a considerable 
knowledge of the history of that country would be helpful, if one were to 
read the volume with complete understanding. 

The author discusses the main problems concerning Canada’s immigra- 
tion policy. He deals first of all with the pressures brought to bear on the 
government by various groups and interests. Organized labor, for instance, 
is always on guard against what it terms excessive immigration. Medical 
associations have been opposed to opening the door too wide; and the 
provincial government of Alberta is alleged to have threatened to take over 
the licensing of doctors from the medical association there in order to break 
a virtual closed shop which tended to exclude immigrant doctors. On the 
other side of the controversy are employers who want more people ad- 
mitted.. The Canadian Manufacturer’s Association and the Canadian 
Chambers of Commerce speak effectively for the employers and for the 
merchants. 

The railway and steamship companies have backed immigration “for all 
they are worth.” French-Canadian nationalists have consistently opposed 
immigration. They believed that the assimilation of foreigners, as André 
Siegfried puts it, “works in favour of Anglo-Saxon culture and the English 
language.” However, Corbett points out that there are those in French 
Canada who take a more hopeful line about immigration, and he quoted 
from an editorial which appeared in Le Droit (Ottawa, August 8, 1952) 
which exhorted French Canadians not to make the same mistake that the 
Bourbons made in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when they 
demonstrated that they knew nothing about how to populate New France. 
They refused her the manpower necessary to develop the country; whereas 
the Anglo-Americans increased rapidly, thanks to immigration, to the point 
where, by 1760, England’s American Colonies had a population of over a 
million souls while there were but sixty thousand in all of New France. 

The federal government is subject to other kinds of pressure as well. 
“Old-stock” English-speaking Canadians want to see admission limited to 
certain ethnic groups; on the other hand associations of immigrants of 
various nationalities urge the government to relax its regulations in favor of 
their compatriots. The author says that the government in dealing with 
immigration policy is much like a ship buffeted by contrary winds; labor 
blows one way, employers another, and so it goes. 

This book was published under the auspices of the Canadian institute 
of International Affairs, an unofficial and nonpolitical organization founded 
in 1928 to promote and encourage research and discussion in international 
affairs. It is precluded by its constitution from expressing an opinion on 
any aspect of public affairs; therefore the views and opinions expressed in 
this volume are those of the author. And Professor Corbett does express 
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his own opinion and convictions without equivocation. What is involved 
here, he says, is the question whether a government under a parliamentary 
system should lead its people or follow them. Mackenzie King is reputed to 
have said once to a group of friends that his theory of leadership was based 
on the conduct of the bell-wether in the field. He mills around with the 
flock until they decide which gate to go out by, then he races around to the 
front and leads them out. He discusses other aspects of the problem such 
as: What groups of persons are admitted as immigrants, what groups are 
rejected, and what lies behind the policy with respect to these groups. He 
also deals with the administration of immigration policy and with the ques- 
tion of whether the administration conforms to rule of kaw and the princi- 
ples of natural justice. Another question developed is the effect of immigra- 
tion on Canada’s economic development and he tries to determine what 
influence can be assigned to immigration and population growth. Finally 
he deals with the effects of Canada’s immigration policy on international 
relations and states his own views as to how these effects should be con- 
sidered in formulating policy. 

In a chapter entitled “International Implications,” Corbett says “Can- 
ada’s international assistance and policies regarding refugees since the War 
do not inspire absolute confidence that we will play a generous role com- 
mensurate with our wealth.” Nevertheless, he concludes, “our inter- 
national conduct has been good enough on the whole, I think, to justify the 
hope that we would use increasing international influence with restraint 
and with some regard for the rights of others.” He believes that the amount 
of immigration to Canada should be governed by economic conditions in 
the country, but that noneconomic considerations should make the inflow 
of immigrants as large as possible. This inflow should continue right up to 
the point where economic ill consequences such as unemployment and 
appreciable reduction in standards of living would result if it were con- 
tinued any further. He concludes that the policies Canada adopts in this 
field are a test of the nation’s citizenship in the international community, for 
“we cannot,” he says, “escape the responsibility to the world community. 
The world community’s sanctions are only moral ones, but they must in- 
fluence Canada’s policy.” 

Since the book is really an essay, Corbett has chosen to omit footnotes. 
However he quotes liberally from various sources, statistical Year Books and 
official reports. He has included an extensive bibliography, so that there 
will be little doubt in the reader’s mind that the author’s views and con- 
conclusions are based upon a thorough knowledge of the subject. 


Akron, Ohio. Wituam D. Overman. 
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Labor and the New Deal. Edited by Mitton Derser AND Epwin Youns. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 393. $6.00.) 


While the editors disclaim having produced an “all-inclusive historical 
treatise,” this book, whose twelve contributors are members of the faculties 
of the Universities of Illinois and Wisconsin, seems certain to become the 
standard reference on this important period in labor history. 

What contribution did the New Deal make? Flemming concludes 
that, if the irvortance of the New Deal is to be reduced to a single con- 
sideration, it was labor’s acceptance of government as an agent for further- 
ing its objectives, a position which the majority of labor leaders held to 
irrevocably even when confronted with Taft—Hartley. 

The abruptness of the change wrought by New Deal reforms is demon- 
strated by (1) the inability of organized labor to contribute to their formu- 
lation or (2) even to accept immediately their beneficial consequences. The 
failure of the AFL to move effectively in organizing workers as facilitated by 
Section 7a and other events and which finally culminated in the labor split 
demonstrates the second point. Concerning the first, Edelman quotes Miss 
Perkins’ comment that “the suggestions from labor leaders were practically 
of no consequence. .. ,” and there is Edwin Witte’s observation that labor 
first opposed social security and that “it was natural that it did not at once 
assume a position of leadership in the social security movement, as both its 
leaders and members had only a vague knowledge of the subject.” Perhaps 
the nearest to a “labor” influence were the early contributions to govern- 
mental machinery for collective bargaining that emanated from Donald 
Richberg, a former rail union lawyer who later made his way to the manage- 
ment camp. 

Wilcock explains the trend in business from “personal” management to 
“personnel” management which, after all, was only a constituent element 
in the growing professionalization in business. A number of the writers 
appear to the reviewer to feel some concern with the deficiencies of labor’s 
own system for producing leaders; but, with good reason, there is no chapter 
given over to the subject since it was not an area in which the thirties re- 
sulted in great progress. 

The ideal of union democracy is, to be sure, much more than the 
amenity of receiving a civil answer to a civil question for which Lewis D. 
Gilbert has fought at corporation meetings. However, it is not honored in 
the breach between the occasional ascent of a Reuther and the failure 
to prepare for and to promote to many other positions of authority com- 
petent though less promising or dogged talent. Unions frequently have 
been administered by “special” interesis as a consequence — the Com- 
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munists in the CIO during the thirties, who, in Karsh and Garman’s idiom, 
differed with “workers’ perceptions of American realities,” and corrupt or 
criminal elements in unions mainly on the AFL side of the House of Labor. 


L. Gunr, he. 
University of Southern California. ARTIS Le SR, I 


Political Community and the North Atlantic Area: International Organiza- 
tion in the Light of Historical Experience. By Kart W. Deutscn, 
Swney A. Burrett, Ropert A. KANN, Maurice Lee, Jr., Martin 
LICHTERMAN, RayMonp E. Linporen, Francis L. Lo—eweNHem, and 


RicHarp W. VAN WacGENEN. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1957. Pp. xiii, 228. $4.75.) 


The eight authors of Political Community and the North Atlantic Area 
have tackled an age-old problem by a relatively new method. Concerned 
to elucidate the causes of political integration, they have turned to the past 
for their raw data, and their findings are based upon ten cases of outright 
political amalgamation and fourteen cases of integration short of federalism 
in the last one thousand years of European history. The conclusions reached 
challenge many prevailing aphorisms of international politics. They reject 
Professor Crane Brinton’s view in From Many One when they note that 
military force has not been an effective means of promoting political amal- 
gamation which would do away with war. In more than half of the situa- 
tions they investigated, the political fusion brought about by force was not 
an effective barrier to future war. They found, contrary to the “balance of 
power” theory, that political security communities tend to develop around 
cores of strength, and they concluded that incipient anarchy and war are 
not frequent causative factors in political integration. They do not uncriti- 
cally accept the view that modern life with its rapid transportation and 
mass communications is more international than life in past centuries, nor 
do they believe that “functionalism” is an essential prelude to political 
union. Finally, they do not see political federation as a panacea for war. In 
many cases, “pluralistic security communities” of the type which exists be- 
tween the United State and Canada have been more effective preventatives 
of conflict than “amalgamated security communities” of the supranational 
sort. One must note, however, that this conclusion stems more from their 
use of terms than from historical analysis. If a “pluralistic security com- 
munity” is fundamentally defined as one in which war has been exorcised 
without political federation, war among such communities would place 
quite a strain upon logic. 

Their positive findings are of perhaps greater interest. According to the 
eight authors, three conditions were present in both pluralistic and amal- 
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gameted security communities of the past: a compatibility of the major 

values of the units to be integrated, a mutual “responsiveness” to each 

other’s needs and desires, and a free mobility of persons between units. The 

authors conclude that only one of the three conditions is sufficiently ful- 

filled among members of the North Atlantic area at the present time. 
Despite its occasional lapses into sociological jargon, this is a study of the 

gets mee R. N. Rosecrance. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Las Constituciones del Uruguay. By Héctor Gros Espiett. (Madrid: Edi- 
ciones Cultura Hispanica. 1956. Pp. xxxix, 462. 100 ptas.) 


This volume is one of a series entitled Las Constituciones Hispanoameri- 
canas. According to the jacket, a dozen books have thus far appeared or 
are in preparation under this label. 

Here Dr. Héctor Gros Espiell, professor of constitutional law at the 
University of Uruguay, weaves political history, constitutional commentary 
and an impressive scholarship into a distinguished contribution to the 
growing body of political literature on Latin America. 

Las Constituciones del Uruguay is no spiritless, unrealistic tome on a 
series of meaningless constitutional documents. Rather, it is a remarkably 
objective, living study of the five constitutions of Uruguay, as seen in the 
light of the republic’s political development. 

Through this volume, one clearly senses the long, painful struggles of 
the nineteenth century toward political stability, and the deep chasm which 
usually separated constitutional aspiration from chaotic reality. Professor 
Gros makes clear how the four constitutions of 1918, 1934, 1942, and 1952 
have actually reflected the new maturity of the twentieth century, and are 
intertwined as reactions and counterreactions to the sociopolitical reformism 
of José Batlle y Ordéfiez. Of particular interest at this point to the student 
of comparative government are the contrasts drawn between the collegiate 
executives of Uruguay and of Switzerland. 

The Prologue presented by Manuel Fraga Iribarne, editor of the series, 
deserves comment as a contribution of singular distinction. With much 
literary artistry as well as notable erudition, Editor Fraga provides us with 
background material on Uruguayan geography and history as related to her 
constitutional development. Particularly useful is his delineation of the 
political events behind adoption of the collegiate principle. 

The prologue and the one hundred and twenty-one pages of back- 
ground description reveal scholarship of unusual eminence. It is unfortu- 
nate that the book is marred by one mechanical defect, which is not un- 
usual among volumes published abroad — namely, the utter lack of any 
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sort of table of contents, to say nothing of an index. Only by turning each 
page and by noting the locations of sections, can one know that after the 
prologue, the first chapter discusses colonization and independence; and 
that each of the next five chapters takes up one of the constitutions of 
Uruguay. This six-chapter commentary occupies about a fourth of the 
book, after which the texts of relevant documents and of the constitutions 


themselves are presented. 
James L. Busey. 
University of Colorado. 


Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin: The War They Waged and the Peace They 


Sought. By Hersert Feis. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xi, 692. $7.50.) 


An ordinary narrative of relations between the Big Three of World War 
II might be conveniently and adequately disposed of in a brief review. 
However, Mr. Herbert Feis, who has dealt previously with the era of World 
War II in The Road to Pearl Harbor and The China Tangle, has in 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin produced a tour de force. The book is an extra- 
ordinary study of Allied diplomacy and it is not possible here to do more 
than give a brief appraisal of it. 

A reader might understandably find it difficult to believe that a strictly 
consecutive, almost day-by-day account of American-British-Russian rela- 
tions, which makes no attempt to highlight the dramatic or active moments 
of the alliance, would make fascinating reading. Yet Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin is fascinating reading. Dividing the war years into fourteen periods, 
the author leads his reader slowly and carefully through material that ac- 
cumlates in excitement as it unfolds. Mr. Feis states that he approached his 
task deliberately with a “desire to find out for myself what happened” and 
that this is displayed so interestingly is eloquent both of the author’s abilities 
as a writer and of that trite adage, “Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Many general and detailed observations might be made about the book. 
Among the things that particularly impressed this reader are the shrewd 
character sketches of the three leaders who give their names to the book, 
and the equally discerning and perhaps more original appraisals of their 
assistants, among whom Averell Harriman (to whom Mr. Feis expressed 
particular gratitude) stands impressively large. The reader will also ap- 
preciate the occasional pauses in the ever-accelerating narrative, when Mr. 
Feis gives editorial comment and dallies with fascinating historical “ifs.” 
One might question the very heavy reliance placed upon Sir Winston 
Churchill’s World War II volumes (and perhaps even regret that some of 
the old master’s style was not also borrowed), but such questioning in no 
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way impairs the value of this superior fulfillment of a difficult task, which 
Mr. Feis has achieved like a master composer: out of the innumerable 
strands and multifarious details of the complicated story, he has fashioned 
a great, valuable, and fascinating verbal fugue. 


Cuarces A. Le Gun. 
University of Idaho. 


The Challenge of Coexistence. By Hucu GaritskeLt. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 114. $2.50.) 


Any book or lecture by Hugh Gaitskell concerning world problems 
commands attention. The opinions expressed could possibly be a preview 
of his policy as a future Prime Minister of Great Britain confronted by these 
problems. Thus it is with his Godkin Lectures at Harvard University, now 
published as The Challenge of Coexistence. 

Apparently convinced that nonmilitary competition will characterize 
East-West relations in the near future, Gaitskell feels that this situation 
presents the world, and especially the West, with a triple challenge. The 
United Nations must be used more effectively by the two blocs and the un- 
committed nations to solve world problems. The North Atlantic Alliance 
must develop greater unity of purpose if it is to continue as an effective 
deterrent to the expansion of Soviet influence. The uncommitteed areas 
must be treated with dignity. Their progress toward self-government must 
be encouraged; their efforts to improve their economic status must be aided 
without attaching galling conditions. 

Gaitskell’s approach is calm and judicious. His analysis of Communist 
strength is balanced by a recognition of its weaknesses. In similar vein he 
appraises the West. The United States is not automatically his whipping 
boy. Although he indirectly criticizes its policy toward Communist China, 
in general he treats the United States as part of a larger unit, the non- 
Communist West. Any criticism or approval is directed primarily toward 
this larger unit. 

Recognizing the disadvantages confronting the West, particularly in its 
relations with the uncommitted areas, Gaitskel! believes that these handi- 
caps can be overcome by adhering to the ideals of liberty and justice which 
are part of the western heritage. Perhaps he is too optimistic about the pros- 
pects of successful competition with the Communists in the immediate 


future. Nevertheless, his suggestions appear reasonable and worthy of 
serious consideration. 
Frep H. Wink er. 
University of Idaho. 
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The Loyal and the Disloyal: Social Boundaries of Patriotism and Treason. 
By Morton Gropzins. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1956. 
Pp. x, 320. $4.00.) 


Throughout this book are striking ideas strikingly presented. For in- 
stance: “No person is a complete patriot or a complete traitor. All are 
traitriots. Just as all men have a little neurosis in them, so it is that all 
have a trace of the traitor.” The book sticks pretty closely to a discussion 
of the theme mentioned in the subtitle: “Social Boundaries of Patriotism 
and Treason.” It has the advantage of putting in one place fragments that 
have been floating around the political science underworld for a long time. 

The evidence varies in quality. Chapter 1 opens with an anecdote from 
the Reader’s Digest. From then on, there is considerable diversity: from 
Plato’s Republic to Emma Goldman; from Rudyard Kipling to David B. 
Truman, for example. There is, also, some pure University of Chicagoese. 
If you do not realize that the “gemeinschaft grouse” really “extends far 
more widely than is commonly understood,” it is suggested that Chapter 14 
be consulted. 

The outside cover flap says that The Loyal and the Disloyal is “wholly 
unconventional.” In support of this statement, one can offer some items 
(almost at random), such as: “America’s complexity is America’s strength.” 
“Life-satisfactions are pursued and life-goals are achieved within the 
framework of groups.” “Every social upheaval creates career opportuni- 
ties.” Societies that rest heavily upon propaganda and force are subject to 
great internal strains.” “Political action is often a means of meeting per- 
sonal problems.” “Democracy is both product and producers.” 

What the book seems to be driving at, again from the cover flap, is this: 
“Here is an urgent plea for deeper understanding of human motivations in 
an age of acute security-consciousness. If, as Mr. Grod-’ ~ holds, no man is 
wholly either patriot or traitor, but every man is a littie .. each, a ‘traitriot,’ 
then present trends in policy need radical alteration. Only a totalitarian 
society insists on ‘one nation, one loyalty’; it should be the policy of demo- 
cracies deliberately to encourage a multiplicity of loyalties, recognizing that 
only in such diversity lies hope for a flourishing and intelligent loyalty to the 
nation.” 

And if, in this review, a little bit of everything has been presented, why 
then, it can likewise be said that the reviewer is loyal to the book being 
reviewed, for it, too, contains a little bit of everything. 


Freperick C. Iriow. 
University of New Mexico. 
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Parliament. By Sir Ivor Jennines. Second edition. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 574. $8.50.) 


Politics is a respectable profession. Such is the attitude of Sir Ivor Jen- 
nings, at least so far as concerns British politics. Just how the profession 
operates at the legislative level is the theme of this book. One who wants 
to know about the origins of the British Parliament or even to know in 
considerable detail what legislation it has enacted in the past generation 
will turn elsewhere. Here one learns what the members of Parliament 
individually and collectively do at Westminster. 

Lucidly, entertainingly at times, in almost painful detail at others when 
the processes he is describing are themselves detailed and complicated, 
the author explains the legislative process as it now operates. Where long- 
standing traditions and precedents operate there may be a glance thrown 
back to the eighteenth or nineteenth century to note the source of some 
modern practices; but basically this is a picture of a great political machine 
at work by one who is thoroughly competent to describe the mechanism. 

Indeed, although he at times calls it an “institution,” it is a machine that 
Sir Ivor describes. Party discipline makes it a rigid one; one conforms, at least 
in public, if one wants to continue in the party and in the House of Com- 
mons; gradually the new member, treated with no more respect than the 
raw recruit in the army, learns the utility of “apparently useless rules.” 
In the House of Lords regimentation is less rigid; but the Lords today are an 
anachronism and while their role is not treated as negligible, it certainly is a 
subsidiary one; so their occasional obstructionist tactics are not disastrous. 
As with automotive machinery the work gets done despite some knocking 
of the parts. So nearly dead is the House of Lords that Sir Ivor maintains 
“no public outcry would follow if the House were decently buried.” 

But the House of Commons is very much alive, less dramatic than 
‘anecdotal histories” might indicate, but quite efficient because of “the hard 
work performed by members in committees that never receive the glory of 
publicity.” It gets its work done despite the multiplicity of problems which 
as a national governing body it must face, because of the tradition accepted 
in Britain that “the function of the Government is to govern; that of its sup- 
porters is to support it.” The Opposition may oppose, but it may not fili- 
buster. 

Most of the operations of Parliament are described; the parties and their 
officials; the Speaker and the Whips; the typical Parliamentary schedule; 
the variety of action on Government Bills and on Private Bills; financial 
control; and supervision over delegated legislation. The one major item not 
developed in detail is the judicial function performed by the House of Lords; 
to include it would be in harmony with the book’s title, but not with its 
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theme. Numerous tables and appendices are supplied, some reflecting the 
data accumulated in the preparation of the first edition, in 1939, others 
dealing with the current situation. All contribute to a realistic picture of 
one of the world’s truly great institutions. 


Cniversti of Utah. W. Haroip DaLo.iesn. 


Grass Roots. By Roscoe C. Martin. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 103. $2.50.) 


This little book grew from a series of lectures, most of which were 

delivered in 1955 to the students of the Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration at the University of Alabama. They are 
concerned “with rural democracy — with little democracy and little govern- 
ment... .” 
Professor Martin reviews the myth expressed in the trite phrase used 
for his title and concludes that little government is not necessarily demo- 
cratic, or even workable, government: “The smaller the unit or area... . 
the less meaningful is the distinction between politics, government, and 
administration; the larger the unit or area, the sharper the distinction.” He 
gives many examples — although without giving names or places — of in- 
competent local governments. 

The politics of the grass roots do not smell sweet to any one who gets 
close. The supply of big-city and state-wide political machines, says the 
author, is running low, but “Not so the supply of rural bosses, who continue 
in full production — and often ia full command of tightly organized, highly 
disciplined machines. There raust be, and there must always have been, 
a hundred nameless grass-roots bosses for every big city boss who found his 
way into the headlines.” This reviewer would accept that hypothesis as 
tenable and would join his regret to Dr. Martin’s that we have as little data 
on the rural bosses as we do. 

The author makes a convincing argument that democracy at the grass 
roots cannot be expected to improve as long as government there is “too 
picayune, too narrow in outlook, too limited in horizon, too self-centered 
in interests, to challenge the imagination or to enlist the support of the 
voter. Grass-roots government is, in fine, too small to be truly democratic.” 

Anyone who thinks that local government cannot be made interesting 
should read these thoughtful lectures. They also contain many propositions 
that are worthy of research. 


University of Colorado. 


Dayton D. McKean. 
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Handbuch der Sowjetverfassung. By ReinHartT Mauracu. (Munich: Isar 
Verlag. 1955. Pp. 429. 44.-DM.) 


This thorough and exhaustive study of the Soviet constitution tran- 
scends the typical confines of constitutional law. It is significant from at 
least three points of view: 

Written by Professor Maurach of the University of Munich, it repre- 
sents Volume 14 of the publications of the Osteuropa-Institute in that city. 
One of the portentous phenomena of contemporary Germany is a revival 
of interest in Ostpolitik and in research on Eastern European problems. 
Several excellent journals now cater to this emphasis. The book itself has 
an unusual history: The first manuscript, prepared under the auspices of 
the Osteuropa-Institute, then loctaed in Breslau, was confiscated by the 
Gestapo. The second manuscript was destroyed in a bombing raid in 1944. 
This is the third version. 

Secondly, the entire fabric of Soviet constitutional law is projected 
against the real structure and processes of government, party, and politics, 
as well as relevant aspects of historical development and ideology. Indeed, 
some of: the most arresting passages deal with the intralegal aspects 
of Soviet political society. Although published in 1955, it already presents 
(in a more sophisticated fashion) Dijilas’ thesis of a new ruling class, point- 
ing to an evident tendency to make its privileges transferable to successive 
generations. An interesting detail: the percentage of genuine workers and 
peasants in the membership of the Suprerne Soviet has declined from 77.1 
in 1930 to 14.8 in 1952. Correspondingly, the proportion of college gradu- 
ates has risen from 7.2 to 66.5. 

Maurach’s legal and theoretical framework is also of considerable 
interest. Essentially, his is a distinction between “inner” (or party) law and 
“outer” (or state) law. Party law is fundamentally a kind of common or 
customary law, even though it also contains formal elements in the party 
statutes. “The Soviet system knows no unity of party and state. Party and 
state are separated from each other. The party stands above the state. It 
is the force that leads the state, the power that rules it.” He then analyzes 
in some detail the system of transmissions, formal and informal, through 
which this domination is carried out. There was some discussion at the 
height of the “thaw” that the party was losing its monopoly. Recent events 
have demonstrated the validity of Maurach’s thesis. 

In some aspects, of course, developments which he could not foresee in 
1955 have taken place. As he consecutively discusses each article of the 
Soviet constitution, one finds significant changes; e.g., in Article 13 (de- 
gradation of the Karelo-Finnish Republic) or in Article 77 (abolition of 
most industrial ministries with subsequent regionalization). But the main 
processes remain essentially unaltered. An interesting detail is presented in 
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the discussion of Article 123 (guaranteeing equal rights to all nationalities 
and races): he lists the facts relative to the liquidation of the Volga Ger- 
mans, Kalmyks, Crimean Tartars and the Chechen-Ingush, as well as mass 
expulsions from the Baltic Republics. Any political scientist with a mastery 
of German will find this a valuable book. 


Reed College. 


FRANK Munk. 


The Rise of the Revolutionary Party in the English House of Commons, 
1603-1629. By Wituiam M. MitcHett. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 209. $4.25.) 


The title is misleading: there was no “revolutionary party” in the House 
of Commons by 1629. There had been a gathering of the minds of discon- 
tent in the attack against that powerful irritant, King Charles I’s favorite, 
the Duke of Buckingham, but there was no “party” in the sense in which 
the name is known today, nor indeed in the sense in which Lord Shaftes- 
bury organized the opposition in the reign of Charles II. There were, as 
Professor Mitchell points out, active Commons-men in opposition to the 
royal policies. Their voices had been first heard in the last two Parliaments 
of Queen Elizabeth I, they dominated the Parliaments of James I, and ob- 
viously inspired many of the leading opposition men who sat in the Short 
and Long Parliaments of Charles I. We are being told very little of the 
matter of their opposition, and must consequently accept Professor Mitchell’s 
references to them as “patriotic,” popular, or Puritan. Nor is there any clear 
statement about the defenders of the royal policies. There are many refer- 
ences to court patronage and the influencing of elections, but equally many 
references to recipients of crown favors voting against the King. This 
paucity of information is caused by Professor Mitchell’s concentration on 
the actual accounts of the sessions of Parliament. He has carefully avoided 
any discussion of personalities, any panoramic presentation such as J. E. 
Neale’s for the Parliaments of Elizabeth I, and C. V. Wedgewood’s for the 
period of the Short Parliament. There is, as a consequence, much emphasis 
on tabulation and statistical comparison. And there emerges a picture of 
changing parliamentary procedures which made possible and in turn was 
influenced by the parliamentary aptitudes of such great Commons-men as 
Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwyn Sandys, and later John Pym. These changes, 
part of the continuing evolution of the House of Commons, but in this 
particular instance, first apparent towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, included the reduction in the number of Privy Councillors in the 
House of Commons, the curbing of the powers of Mr. Speaker, now no longer 
the proud official who could steer and direct the Commons according to the 
King’s will, and the increasing emphasis on committee work, including the 
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introduction of the practice of having a Committee of the Whole House to 
deal with certain issues. Jt 1s indeed in the discussion of committee work 
that we must look for references to emerging leadership. Even there, how- 
ever, we are largely left to draw our own conclusions — Professor Mitchell 
provides no more than a valuable tool for further study. We must accept 
it as such — even if we occasionally encounter general statements which are 
surely incongruous in this context, like: “a spirit which was the same as the 
spirit that locked Black Rod out in 1629 and attainted Strafford in 1641. 
Was it a political reflection of the commercial revolution? Surely it was.” 
In spite of an obvious bias in favor of the “revolutionary party” the author 
cannot avoid some grudging acknowledgment for the skill with which 
James I managed his last two Parliaments. Indeed he goes so far as to 
wonder — commercial revolution notwithstanding — whether there might 
have been any English Civil War had it not been for the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. This, however, is conjecture and speculation, and more becoming to 
the reader than to the author. Professor Mitchell’s book is of value for any 
student of the evolution of the House of Commons. 


H G. Drrrmar. 
University of Redlands. aang 


Human Relations and Power. By ALBERT Muetiter-DeHam. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1957. Pp. xxi, 410. $3.75.) 


Like a mountain climb, sometimes interesting more for the sweeping 
vistas than the peak finally achieved, some books teach much about a 
subject-matter while failing to realize fully their authors’ theoretical aims. 
Dr. Mueller-Deham has written such a book, subtitled “Socio-Political 
Analysis and Synthesis.” Though the author seeks to make a lasting con- 
tribution to something known as synthetic sociological theory, his book 
strikes one more as a wise, useful, reflective appraisal and analysis of im- 
portant aspects of social relations, power, and political phenomena. The 
grandeur of the book’s systematic hopes does not in the least result in undue 
pomposity and even permits some interesting appeals to ordinary uses of 
language — a matter of some philosophical interest today. 

The book comes in three parts, though actually there is also a brief 
fourth section containing an interesting essay, “The Sociological Foundations 
of Ethics,” and six brief essays included as appendices. The major divisions 
are devoted to an analysis of the components necessary in a theory of 
human relations, a study of power and the social relations, and (in a third 
part of interest to political scientists) contributions to political theory. Dr. 
Mueller-Deham’s view is that basic social relations involve an attitudinal 
as well as an external side, and that the former provides the most positive 
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basis for classification purposes. These relations are exhausted in “uni- 
tion,” “reciprocity,” and “work-association” — each of which has a corres- 
ponding negative side in “exclusion,” “aggressive selfishness,” and “relations 
of divergence.” What the author does with these classificatory and descrip- 
tive terms to analyze the range and types of human relations in Part One of 
his book is worth the reading. 

Probably Parts Two and Three will most interest political scientists. 
Here one comes upon an analysis of power in the social spheres, including 
treatment of terms like “authority” and “coercion” and an analysis of 
aspects of statutory and administrative power. “Freedom” and “majority” 
(in relation to basic social relations) also receive thorough attention. Chap- 
ter xxxix (“Purposes of the State: There Is No Ideal State’) deserves care- 
ful reading by theorists, as does Appendix VI, though brief (“International 
Organization and World Government”), in a half-dozen pages saying wise 
and necessary things. The second division of Part Three on political matters 
also contains interesting treatments of forms of political power. Dr. Mueller- 
Deham obviously thought long and hard about the problems he discusses, 
and he shows how an active mind must “work over” the empirical materials 
of social relations and power if any interpretive advances are to occur. 

Anyone interested in reasoned reflections on power, politics, and social 
relations should consult Dr. Mueller-Deham’s book. If he is suspicious 
about claims for the possibility of a general sociological theory that could 
do something for men not now available in competing theories, he can con- 
centrate on the portions of the book closest to his interests. The book is 
packed with worthwhile observations and suggestive classifications. 


San Jose State College. Wuiraker T. Dernincer. 


Essays presented to Sir William Namier. Edited by RicHarp Pares and 
A. J. P. Taylor. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd; New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 542. $10.00.) 


A collection of essays, particularly if compiled in honor of someone 
rather than being the organized work of one author, is apt to be so varied in 
content as to defy brief characterization. Such is the volume being reviewed. 
Eighteen contributors range over the past our centuries and a major portion 
of the Western world. 

The editors of the collection contribute essays on an eighteenth-century 
English partnership, Wilkinson and Gaviller, dealing in West Indian trade, 
and on the “War Aims of the Allies in the First World War.” The reviewer 
finds it difficult, to say the least, to accept Taylor’s contention that “at bot- 
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tom the Russians did not want” Constantinople and the Straits. Orher con- 
tributors include Trevor-Roper, E. H. Carr, Seton-Watson, and J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. They deal with seventeenth-century politics; Russian 
ideas and ideals; “Social Forces in Eastern Europe since 1848,” wherein 
Seton-Watson stresses the explosive nature of social and national conflicts 
as factors contributing to the outbreak of World War I, although main- 
taining that “the men of 1914 had the power to keep the peace or make 
war, and they chose war”; and the political ineptitude of Ludendorf in con- 
trast with the significant capacity of his associate, Groener, to appreciate 
the social problems of the workers. 

Interesting but hardly major contributions to social history are made by 
W. S. Lewis in his account of the antequarian interests of Horace Walpole, 
and by Sir James Fergusson’s examination of a letter book of an eighteenth- 
centry firm of wine merchants. 

Considerable attention is given to British politics. Betty Kemp deals 
with problems of resignation from the House of Commons in her essay on 
“The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds.” She finds both Disraeli and 
Gladstone suspicious of unethical conduct on the part of those who used 
the Hundreds to step out of Parliament. Norman Gash minimizes the in- 
fluence of the French revolutionary activities on the 1830 election, main- 
taining that domestic issues were foremost in the mind of the electorate. 
Lucy Sutherland in a well-documented item stresses the consistent opposi- 
tion to the City of London, through both the City members of Parliament 
and the Common Council, to most of the eighteenth-century ministries. In 
“Reporting and Publishing of the House of Commons’ Debates 1771-1834,” 
A. Aspinall describes the heroic efforts of Woodfall, reporter, editor, and 
printer, of the Morning Chronicle, and his fellow-journalists to get Parlia- 
mentary news to the public at a time when official reporting was not 
practiced. 

The American scene gets attention in Stanley Morison’s “Personality 
and Diplomacy in Anglo-American Relations.” He describes the wartime 
work of Colonel House and Lord Northcliffe and makes it very evident 
that personalities played as significant a part as did principles in the diplo- 
macy of 1917. 

The book is not apt to be widely distributed. Its price puts it out of the 
popular market. And there is a library tradition that will affect its use, 
for only those authors whose names appear on the title page are apt to 


figure in catalogue entries. Thus many an essay, deserving as these, is as- 
signed to oblivion. 
W. Harotp Datouiesn. 
University of Utah. 
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An Introduction to Economic Reasoning. By MarsHALL A. Rospinson, Her- 
BERT C. Morton, and James D. CaLperwoop. (Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution. 1956. Pp. 335. $3.00.) 


Billed as an attempt to popularize the study of economics, this is a 
revision of a series of ten pamphlets prepared for adult discussion groups 
conducted by the Fund for Adult Education. It is not an introduction to 
the scholarly discipline of the professional economist. Instead, it reflects the 
common view of educationists that adults cannot be expected to cope with 
anything as rigorous or systematic as the course taught to college freshmen. 

In breathless haste to shown grownups how to examine an economic 
question like “what have the unions achieved for workers?” or “how 
effective are monetary and fiscal policies?” the authors proclaim their aim: 
“to present the essentials of fact and formal definition, and to hurry the 
reader on to a consideration of selected problems.” Accordingly, the re- 
quirements in economic reasoning are quickly disposed of: words must con- 
vey their intended meaning, logic must be followed, intellectual detach- 
ment cultivated, models (if used at all) must be carefully applied. 
Although “models” are dangerous and tricky tools, they really involve no 
more than setting up assumptions, which is similar “to the sort of thinking 
we do all the time.” Gone are references to marginal costs or elasticity. 
Gone are diagrams of supply and demand curves under specified condi- 
tions. These are the indigestible staples of a “dismal science.” Instead, one 
gets two pages on the acceleration principle, two on the multiplier, and five 
to describe the “types of monopoly.” Such is the Pablum that grownups 


h. 
re Dwalne Marvick. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Problems of Nationalized Industry. Edited by Wittiam A. Rosson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 390.) 


This symposium constitutes the first extensive treatment of the problems 
of administration created by the postwar nationalization movement in 
Britain. Much of the material appeared originally in a special edition of 
the Political Quarterly in 1950 and certain others of the essays had enjoyed 
previous American publication. Most of the authors are political scientists, 
economists, and government officials. Their varied experience and style 
give to the book a freshness which is seldom matched in symposium efforts. 
The essays are remarkably even, although the usual gaps are evident along 
with the usual repetitions. 

Professor Robson and his colleagues are favorably inclined toward the 
nationalization movement and see in it vast new horizons for political and 
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economic development. The editor concludes his excellent introductory 
chapter with the observation that “the public corporation is the most im- 
portant constitutional innovation which has been evolved in Great Britain 
during the past 50 years.” Nevertheless, the authors of these essays do not 
hesitate to point out what they consider to be administrative weaknesses 
in the industrial system as operated by the public corporations. The 
bureaucratic tendencies of some of the corporate managers are deplored as 
is their reluctance to decentralize. The pressures of compexition found in 
private industry are absent in nationalized industry and as a result the 
profit-and-loss compulsions for efficiency, adaptability, and initiative are 
wMoperative. These are but two of the constructive criticisms leveled by the 
authors, some of which are refuted by Professor Robson in his concluding 
chapter. 

A weakness noticed throughout is the failure of the editor to provide 
biographical information about the various men and women who wrote the 
essays. With one or two exceptions they are unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic and it would have been helpful if a brief resumé of each con- 
tributor’s career could have been included. Nevertheless, political scientists 
interested in the fields of comparative government and public administra- 
tion would be well rewarded for reading this book. 


Rosert J. HucksHorn. 
University of Idaho. 


Loyalty in America. By JoHn H. Scuaar. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 217. $3.50.) 


Loyalty is one of those commonplace words to which Americans used 
to give a pleasant, rather personalized meaning if they took the trouble to 
think about it ar all. But during America’s recent epoch of nastiness the 
meaning of loyalty ceased to be a matter of purely personal concern as some 
of us became wholly preoccupied with questioning the loyalty of the rest 
of us. Happily it now appears that there is some evidence to support the 
belief that the past tense may become appropriate in writing about this 
national mood. 

Professor Schaar’s book reflects the time when the main characteristics 
of the epoch had become clearly discernible, but the beginnings of change 
were not yet visible. He examines the nature of political loyalty, how we 
came to be preoccupied with the task of determining who was loyal, and 
how we went about separating the loyal from the disloyal. The best of his 
book is to be found in those sections where he concerns himself with 
analysis of the essence of the phenomena of political loyalty and his evalu- 
ation of the implementation of our loyalty program. Where the book is 
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weak is in giving too much credence to the rationalizations of the mankind- 
and-all-of-his-institutions-have-come-“unstuck” school of sociologists to ex- 
plain a national obsession to discover disloyalty. Having the advantage of 
hindsight vision one can observe a softening of the national mood even 
though our society is certainly no less beset with insecurity and anomie. 

This reviewer would like to give the author the “well made” award for 
his development of the point that earned loyalty which tolerates diversity 
and independence of spirit is the kind of loyalty that is appropriate to 
democratic government. The book establishes rather conclusively the fact 
that we could have saved a lot of time, energy, money, and human distress 
if we had directed our efforts toward more productive objectives. 


Lien. 
Long Beach State College. James Lien 


Huey Long’s Louisiana: State Politics, 1920-1952. By ALLAN P. SINDLER. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 316. 
$5.50.) 


Political scientists in the United States will be grateful to Professor Sind- 
ler for his book on Louisiana politics. It sheds information and light which 
are not found in any other place. It is not a structural, legal, and factual 
study of state government of the type promoted by the Crowell series. The 
best book of that type for this state (though not in the Crowell series) 
is William C. Havard’s The Government of Louisiana. On the other hand, 
Sindler’s book is not a sociological study, in spite of the inclusion of con- 
siderable amounts of sociological material. Neither is it a history, even 
though the approach of the book is chronological. The title (which one 
suspects was imposed by the publisher for advertising purposes) is mislead- 
ing since the emphasis is not at all on Huey Long or any other particular 
person. 

The strength of Sindler’s book is that it is really and truly a study of 
politics, Louisiana politics. All materias used — biographical, cultural, eco- 
nomic, sociological, and statistical — are subservient to this one central 
concern. The author tends to emphasize the class basis of Louisiana politics, 
but not in any doctrinaire way that would impair the soundness of his 
treatment. His attitude is objective in the sense that he sticks to his data 
and does not read his own opinions into the facts. He does make numerous 
value judgments, which is as it should be since the reader has a right to 
expect a scholar to have opinions and to know what those opinions are. 

Professor Sindler’s value judgments, however, have a kind of impar- 
tiality in that he finds fault with both Long and anti-Long factions in about 
equal measure. In this respect also, he is on sound ground and should not 
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be accused of being wishy-washy, for the Louisiana voter is constantly 
faced with having to choose between liberalism with corruption or moral 
integrity with reaction. There are lesser matters about which the reader 
might want to quarrel with the author, e.g., Sindler’s apparent endorsement 
of Kennon’s constitutional or “blue-ribbon” boards. Louisiana is in the 
process of becoming paralyzed by constitutional amendments, most of which 
are championed by the anti-Long faction, such as the two-thirds rule for 
new taxes, the proposal of another two-thirds rule for all appropriations, 
the attempt to put a “right to work” provision in the constitution, etc. 

The most general problem which Professor Sindler raised was to decide 
whether Louisiana bi-factionalism offers a satisfactory substitute for a two- 
party system. His answer is that it does not quite do this but that the 
“ticket plan” comes close to it. There is a suggestion that bi-factionalism 
would be a completely satisfactory substitute if it weren’t for the con- 
stitutional provision against consecutive terms for the governor. The 
importance of this conclusion with regard to a supposed Southern need 
for and trend toward the Republican party is obvious. 


oi SN, RENE pe VisME WILLIAMSON. 
Louisiana State University. 


German Rearmament and Atomic War: The Views of German Military 
and Political Leaders. By Hans Speter. A Rand Corporation Research 
Study. (Evanston: Row Peterson and Company. 1957. Pp. x, 323. $5.00.) 


On the basis of prolonged discussions with professional military leaders 
and close observation of the positions taken by the leaders of major political 
parties, Dr. Speier has traced the domestic West German reaction to the 
events of the cold war and the strategic problems to which these events 
gave rise. The most interesting part of the study, by far, is devoted to the 
West German military class. The views of this group are rarely expressed 
publicly, though they are bound to have an increasing influence on policy 
decisions as German rearmament proceeds. 

The German military have a strong sense of mutual respect for one an- 
other, a feeling of contempt for the nonprofessional, and a “realistic” ap- 
proach to international relations. They feel little remorse for their actions 
during the Nazi period and they accept without enthusiasm the logic of 
co-operation with the United States. Their “realism” leads them to doubt 
the possibility of the peaceful reunification of Germany. On the other 
hand, they have been slow to realize the nature of the nuclear revolution in 
military strategy. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Speier describes the views of West 
German political leaders who are more concerned with reunification and 
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more sanguine about the possibility of a peaceful arrangement with the 
U.S.S.R. Doubts about the ability of the United States to achieve reunifica- 
tion, the prospects of nuclear warfare, the unpopularity of rearmament, and 
the reduction of American and British conventional forces have led to 
the reduction of the West German conventional rearmament effort and to 
the demand for nuclear weapons of their own. 

In the concluding chapter, the author recapitulates the problem of 
nuclear warfare and the meaning of nuclear deterrence. Here he makes his 
most important and most dubious suggestion. Since deterrence of a Soviet 
attack in Europe by the United States involves risking total nuclear war, 
nuclear weapons should be given to West Germany so that deterrence in 
that area will be independent of the United States. 

That Dr. Speier’s analysis depends upon understanding nuclear deter- 
rence as a political phenomenon only is confirmed by his belief that the 
wider distribution of nuclear weapons will end bipolarity and re-establish 
the healthier multilateral balance of power. Even if we accept his restricted 
conception of nuclear deterrence, we must admit that the political con- 
sequence of his suggestion is the end of the close co-operation that has 
characterized German-American relations for the past decade. 


LEONARD BINDER. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The 24th Congress of the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning drew over 720 delegates from 28 countries and international 
agencies to Liége, Belgium, from September 1 to 6, 1958. The general 
theme, “Man in the Region,” was debated in four working groups: Defini- 
tion of the Region, Implementation of the Regional Plan, Rural Elements in 
the Regional Plan, and Housing in the Regional Plan. The general reporter 
was E. Parent (Belgium); reporters for the several themes included J. W. R. 
Adams (U.K.), G. Astengo (Italy), V. Norb (Denmark), J. Vink (Nether- 
lands), R. Puget (France), and J. Umlauf (West Germany). 

The name of the Federation was formally changed to “International 
Federation for Housing and Planning” as evidence of the increasing concern 
of the Federation with regional as well as town planning. 

New Officers elected are Jean Canaus (France) president, and Carl Sch- 
weyer (West Germany), vice-president. Eric Beecroft (Canada), Heinrich 
Gertheis (Switzerland), and M. Wannfors (Sweden) are the new mem- 
bers of the Governing Board. Dennis O’Harrow and Candido Oliveras 
were re-elected from the U.S.A. 

The 25th Congress will be held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 28—June 
3, 1960. The two themes approved for report and debate are: “The Con- 
tribution of Physical Planning to Economic and Social Development” and 
“The Place of Self-Help and Mutual Aid in the Total Housing Program.” 


Under a grant from the Ford Foundation, the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Oregon is inaugurating an experimental pro- 
gram for advanced training of outstanding civil servants of the state. A 
small number of fellowships will be awarded to promising civil servants 
whose careers may be furthered by fulltime academic study in public 
administration and policy fields. 


The seniority agreement clause — “the most troublesome clause in 
labor-management contracts” — was discussed by four national authori- 
ties in the arbitration field on Friday, October 24, 1958, at the Hotel Statler 
Hilton, Buffalo, New York. The conference, sponsored by the Extension 
Division of the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, was designed to shed new light on arbitration on the 
problem of seniority versus ability. 

The speakers were: Mr. Gabriel Alexander of Detroit, currently an 
umpire for several labor agreements; Professor Jean McKelvey of Cornell, 
who is a member of the Board of Governors of the National Academy of 
Arbitrators and on the New York State Board of Mediation; Professor 
Joseph Shister of the University of Buffalo, now serving as permanent 
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umpire in disputes of three major international unions and companies; and 
Mr. Saul Wallen of Boston, who has been on several presidential fact-find- 
ing boards and is currently permanent umpire under contracts for three 
major international unions. 


A World Affairs discussion on what the United States should do about 
Quemoy and Matsu was presented at the University of Washinton on 
October 30, 1958. Participants were Charles E. Martin, Director of the Insti- 
tute of International Affairs; Donald A. Schmechel; John S. Reshetar; Franz 
Michael; Frank G. Williston; Giovanni Costigan; and Linden A. Mander. 


The sixteenth Annual Institute on World Affairs was held at San 
Diego State College, August 11-29, 1958, under the direction of Professor 
Minos Generales. This year’s theme was “Disarmament and National 
Security.” 

The speakers included A. W. Klieforth, formerly of the Department of 
State; R. S. S. Gunewardene, Ambassador of Ceylon to the United States; 
M. Jean de la Grandville, French Embassy; Nejat Sonmez, Director, Turkish 
Information Office; L. Vincent Padgett, Department of Political Science, 
San Diego State College. Paul E. Hadley, Department of International 
Relations, University of Southern California; John Brown Mason, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Naval War College; Thanat Khoman, ambas- 
sador of Thailand to the United States; Gerhard Wolter, Department of 
Physics, San Diego State College; Hilton P. Goss, General Electric Com- 
pany; Linus Pauling, California Institute of Technology; Harold Davies, 
M.P., British Labour Party; Sidney Warren, Department of History and 
Political Science, California Western University; Mong-ping Lee, Consul 
General, Republic of China; Krafft Ehricke, Convair Astronautics; Ralph 
P. Johnson, Vice-President, Ramo-Wooldridge Corp.; Roger Revelle, Di- 
rector, Scripps Institution of Oceanography; Mohammed T. Mehdi, Di- 
rector, Arab Information Center, San Francisco; Raanan Sivan, Consul of 
Israel, Los Angeles; Ross Berkes, Department of International Relations, 
University of Southern California; Andre Michalopoulos, Advisor to Greek 
Embassy; Graydon Anderson, Department of Economics, San Diego State 
College; Ellis M. Zacharias, USN(R). 


Political scientists from Washington State College, the University of 
Idaho, Whitman College, the University of Washington, Eastern Washing- 
ton College, Lewis and Clark Normal School, Columbia Basin College, 
Montana State University and Gonzaga University attended a conference 
on September 12-13 at Hayden Lake, Idaho. The conference was sponsored 
by the Washington State—-Northern Idaho Citizenship Clearing House and 
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was directed by Professors Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., of Washington State Col- 
lege and Hugh A. Bone of the University of Washington. Sessions were de- 
voted to teaching the introductory course, the parties course, and compara- 
tive government. Field work and term projects were also discussed. Former 
U.S. Senator Clarence C. Dill and former Governor C. A. Robins discussed 
their political careers and politics in the Pacific Northwest. 


Robert E. Agger, formerly at the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed associate professor of political science at the University of 
Oregon. 


John C. Bollens has rejoined the Department of Political Science at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, after serving as executive director of 
the Metropolitan Community Studies, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


David T. Cattell has been granted a half-year sabbatical leave from the 
Department of Political Science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, in order to accept a grant from the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. He will pursue research in Finland and elsewhere in Europe on the 
topic: The Soviet Union and International Law. 


David Farrely of the University of California, Los Angeles, presented a 
twelve-week’s series, “November Decision,” over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s Pacific Television Network. Each week, from August 16 to 
November 1, 1958, he interviewed prominent candidates and provided 
background analysis of campaign developments. 


Minos Generales has been promoted to the rank of professor in the 
Department of Political Science, San Diego State College. 


Richard C. Gripp resigned from his position with the federal govern- 
ment to accept an appointment as assistant professor of political science, 
San Diego State College. 


Thomas P. Jenkins has rejoined the Department of Political Science at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, after accepting an appointment 
as visiting professor of political science for the Summer Session at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Professor Frank H. Jonas has accepted an invitation of the German 
Federal Republic to participate, with a group of social scientists from across 
the country, in a four-weeks’ study tour of Germany beginning June 22, 
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1959. Under the aegis of the German Foreign Office, the tour will visit 
Bonn, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, and Frankfurt, as well as the University 
towns of Tuebingen, Freiburg, and Heidelberg. This is part of the German 
Exchange Program in recognition of the many thousands of Germans the 
United States has brought to this country. 


Dean McHenry of the University of California, Los Angeles, has been 
granted partial leave from the Department of Political Science to accept an 
appointment as academic assistant to the President of the University of 
California. 


Professor Linden A. Mander, Department of Politica! Science, Univ er- 
sity of Washington, will be absent on leave from January 1 to September, 
1959. He will lecture at the University of Ankara, Turkey, March 1 to 
June 15, under the auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He 
will spend the months of January and February in the Mediterranean area, 
and from June to September in Europe. 


Robert Neumann has been appointed acting director of the Institute of 
International and Foreign Studies at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Vincent Ostrom, formerly of the University of Oregon, has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of political science at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Peter H. Rohn has been appointed to an instructorship at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Professor Waldo Schumacher has retired. He has been a member of the 
faculty of the Department of Political Science at the University of Oregon 
since 1928. He will continue to serve the Department in a part-time capa- 
city during 1958-59. 


Norman Stamps of Rutgers has accepted an appointment as visiting 
associate professor of political science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, for the fall semester. 


Dr. Bert E. Swanson has been appointed instructor of political science at 
the University of Oregon. 


Dr. Carl Brent Swisher, a 1926 graduate of Pomona College who has 
been on the faculty of Johns Hopkins University since 1937, has just been 
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elected president of the American Political Science Association for 1959-60. 
Dr. Swisher was president of the Southern Political Science Association 
in 1956-57. 


Charles Titus has rejoined the Department of Political Science at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, after conducting research on political 
leadership on a one-semester’s sabbatical leave in Europe. 


Dr. John A. Vieg, professor of government and chairman of the Depart- 
ment at Pomona College is currently vice-president of the Western Political 
Science Association and will automatically become its president next year. 
He has also just been elected one of three vice-presidents of the National 
association for the current year. Dr. Vieg is on leave from the Pomona 
faculty this year to serve as the first visiting legislative research professor at 
the University of California, Berkeley, where he is engaged in research on 
pressure groups operating in California, and on groups concerned with 
water legislation. 


Professor Egbert S. Wengert has returned to the University of Oregon, 
after three months as a visiting professor in the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Manila, where he assisted the staff in the work of the first regional 
conference on public administration held in Manila June 7-21, 1958, with 
representatives of eleven nations of Southeast Asia. Professor Wengert also 
assisted the Institute in developing its case study and in-service training 
programs. 


John Edward Westburg has been appointed associate professor of his- 
tory and government at Pan American College, Edinburg, Texas. He was 
formerly Assista it to the Legislative Counsei, Nevada Legislative Counsel 
Bureau, and received his Ph.D. in political science from the University of 
Southern California last August. 


Robert F. Wilcox returned to his duties with the Department of Political 
Science, San Diego State College, following a year’s assignment in a teach- 
ing and consultative capacity with the government of Thailand. 


Peter Woll has received his doctoral degree from Cornell and has ac- 
cepted an appointment as instructor in the Department of Political Science 
at the University of California, Los Angeles,. He is to be secretary of the 
committee on Master of Public Administration Degree Program. 


Professor Urban Whitaker’s article, “Is the United States a Second Rate 
Power?” which appeared in the March, 1958, issue of the Western Political 
Quarterly will be reprinted in the Nation. 
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